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7 BOOK 1 


| Of the ſeveral Subſtances of which Man is compoſed, and particu 
larly of the 8 Part of his Compoſition. 


CHAP, I 


The Univaſe i the Syſtem of Syflems, comprehending an infinite Number of Syſtems.— 
Of the Syſtems on this Earth. — Man the chief of theſe Syſtems.— Of the gradual 
Alſcent of Beings on this Earth.— The Knowledge of Man abſolutely nedeſſary for 
the Knowledge of Gad. Man being a Syſtem, muſt be analyſed into the ſeveral 
Parts of which he is compoſed. — Theſe are three, - making, the proper Diviſion of 
this Wen 8 | P. 3 
c H A F. II. | 


Bo OkjeQion, That there is but one Mind in Man, not Fur, AS is ſuppoſed. —Three 


Anſwers to this Odjection.— 2d Objection, That there is but one Mind in the Uni- 


Y verſe—This the Doctrine of Dr. Prieftley and of Spinoæa.—A particular Account 
of Spinoza' 8 Philoſophy. Spinoza s God not the Anima Mundi of Antient Philoſo- 


phy. — 3d Objection, That there is no Mind in us but the Intellectual. This an- 


ſwered.— Of the Tetraciys of the mann — Confeſlion of two Miſtakes com- 
mitted 98 the Author. { p- 6 


C HA P., . 


ot the Elemental Mind i in our Compoſition, —Of the Vegetable Life in us: — differ- 


on, . ence betwixt it and the Animal Life.—The Animal Life a moſt material Part of | 
- our Compoſition next to the Principal: the Connection betwixt it and the Prin- 


A 2 cipal,. 
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cipal, and the Difference betwixt the twoThe wonderful. Connection of all the 
three inferior Principles with the higheſt.— The Difference betwixt all the four 
Principles recapitulated.— The Tetraciys of the Pythagoreags different from the Tri- 
nig of Plato. 1 | | Page 17 


Of the Animal Part of the Compoſition of Man. 


1 Te mW K F. ahi 
The Animal Part of us is beſt flow when we are 188 F e Man is in his 
Natural State. Definition of that State.— The Queſtion, Whether ſuch a State 
ever did exiſt ?—This State to be {cen in our Children. — What is true of Indivi- 
duals may be ſuppoſed to be true of the whole Species. —All the Arts not at once 
— invented.—Clothes not worn by ſome Nations at this Day not by the Oran 
Outang— the Inhabitants of New Holland, nor by the Inhabitants of this Country 
of old. —The Patagonians and Eſquimaux wear very few. The Benefit of Cold :— 
of Air and Exerciſe, in hot Countries. Of Houſes.— The New Hollanders have 
none. No neceſſity for them in the coldeſt Climates, proved“ by Examples of 
Men yet living.— The Scythians had no Houſes.— A particular Account of that 
People. Of the Uſe of Fire. The Inhabitants of the Ladrone Iſlands had it not— 
nor the antient Greeks.— Reflections upon the Uſe of Fire.—Of the Uſe of Speech, — 
Oft the Oran Outang mentioned in the Firſt Volume of the Origin of Language, — 
Additional Circumſtances concerning him.—Ocher Examples of Men in the Natu- 
ral State. — Men i in that State can carry on a joint Buſineſs. — This proved by Ana- 
- logy from other Animals, —The Caſe of Peter the Vila Bay. Au Nations, ſome 
5 time or other, in the natural State. —The Age of a Nation to be counted from 
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The Body of Man fuited to His Mind; —fuperior, upon the whole, to that of any 
Zother Animal. —Of the acquired Bodily. Faculties of Man. —Swimming one of 

N © theſe; —alſo Malling ere}, —This proved by Facts. — Theſe acquired Faculties 
much improjed by the Senſe of Honour,—Compariſon betwixt the Oran Qutang and 
. Achilles 
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Acbilli in running. Exerriſe, a great Advantage that a civilized People have over 


Barbarians, —The Neceſſity of Exerciſes in Hot Countries. — The Natural Life of 


Man, in the open Aair, like that of Horſes and Cattle.— Animals living in that 
Way, not affected by Peſtilential Diſeaſes.— Facts concerning Horſes and Cattle 


loving to be in the Air. Even a ſudden Tranſition from the Houſed Life to the 


Fields, not dangerous, —The contrary Tranſition very dangerous. — Facts to this 


Purpoſe.— The ſame Changes with reſpect to Diet will have the ſame Effect. Pro- 


greſs of Men out of the Air into Trunks of Trees and Caverns. Of Flouſes ; — - 


very large in ſome Barbarous Nations. —Of Clothes, which exclude the Air alto- 


gether.— Of the great Hurt by Clothes, — Several: Remedies for this. —Wearing - 
few Clothes, — Anointing,— Bathing.— Of the Uſe of Fire.— The Miſchiefs of it. 


— Only good Uſe of it made in Jamaica. The Diet of Man very various, —Parti» 
cular Account of the Eſquimaux Diet, and Manner of Life. —In ſome Countries 


Men never lived in a perfect natural State.—Drink in the natural State, Water, — 
Men, by Nature, have an Averſion to all. Strong Liquors. Examples of - 
88 2 20 | | | Page 71 


TO ( FP. MM 


Opinion of thoſe who think that Men have always been the ſame in their Bodies i all 
Ages of Society, and even in a State of Nature, —Improbability of this Opinion 
with reſpect to the State of Nature. —The Opinion, that we are improved as to the 
Body, much more probable. We muſt judge of Men in the State of Nature, by 
Men in States of Society near to that State. — Of the Heroic Age in Greece.— 
Homer, the Hiftorian of that Age: His Poems not to be conſidered as a mere 
Fable, particulatly as to Manners and Cuſtoms.— The Size and Strength of his 
Heroes to be conſidered as Part of theſe Manners. No Allegories in Homer.— The 
Heroic Age in Greece laſted for ſome Generations; continued after the Trojan 
War, — particularly in Sparta.— The Greek Race much declined at the Time of 
Kerxes's Invaſion.— The Romans originally Greeks, —had their Heroic Age too. - 
Though declined in later T imes, did wonderful T hings.— Of the Arts they em- 
ployed to preſerve their Bodies ſtrong and vigorous.— The Opinion that Men 
have continued always the ſame, not reconcilable either with Sacred or Proſane 


Hiſtor Yo . | p. 10 


0 


. , 00. 


Of the Health of Men in the Natural State, No Animal in that State liable to any 
Diſeaſe. The Longevity of the Natural Man, proved from A bſtract Reaſoning and 
So, | | | | Final - 


e Nr ENT. 


Final Cauſes proved from Facts. The Hiſtory of the antient Patriarchs by 
Moſes, a moſt exact Chronological Hiſtory ;—compared with the Greek Chronology 
by Generations, —Agreement of Moſes's Hiſtory with my Syſtem, —ObjeQion an- 
ſwered, that Moſes's Years are only Months.—Other Authorities, beſides Moſes, 
of the long Lives of the firſt Men.—Of the Life of Moſes himſelf. Objection, 
from what King David ſays of the Lives of Men, anſwered, —Of the Longevity of 
the Greeks about the Time of the Trojan edgy e of the Reigns of the 


Ludian and — * | 8 5 d 4. Te 118 
x A P. V. 


Of the Size of Men Priigions . of Men, in Ae 8 1 Aierent 
Nations. The Queſtion at preſent concerning the Ordinary Size of Men in. dif- 
ferent Ages of the World, — Great Variety in the Size of Men. This Variety not 
oving to Soil or. Climate. — The Diminution of the Size of Men in the ſame Coun- 
try and Climate proved, firſt from Facts, then from the Reaſon of the Thing.— 
The Authot's Way of judging of Facts.—Of the Size of the Oran Outang.— Of 
the Patagonians.—No Reaſon to diſbelieve Byron's Account of them.—His Ac- 
count ſupported by other Evidences.—Of the Size of the Antient Egyptians and 
. Indians.—Of the Size of the Greeks as deſcribed by Homer.— Of the Romans, 
And their Inferiority in Size to the barbarous Nations. — The Deſcendants of thoſe 
Nations not ſuperior to us in Size.— Degeneracy of the Romans in Size, acknow- 
ledged by one of their own Authors, —Memorials yet to be ſeen of the Degeneracy 
of the Size of Men;—Stonebenge ;—Body of a Man found near it fourteen Feet 
 - 4ten Inches long.— The Decline ſtil] going on. — This proved by Facts. Record of 
the Degeneracy of the Human Stature.— The Decline, in this reſpect, not confined 
to Britain, — Some Remains yet preſerved in Europe of the antient Stature of Men. 
Vifſible Marks of the Degeneracy of the Species to be daily ſeen. — The Time of. 
Geſtation of the Females ſhortened in Modern Times, an evident Proof of the De- 
— 4 n Hiagd the Women not n Milk for their Children. f P- 429 
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Of the Difference 'betwixt our Animal and IntelleQual Natures—Theſe too Gow at 
Variance with one another. — The Intellectual grows, and is nouriſhed at the Ex- 


pence of the Animal, — The Cauſes of our Body declining in the Civil State.— + 


| * hat is ſrom God and Nature cannot be impioved, but is made worſe by Human 


CONTENTS: 


Art.—The. Change of Diet of Men has hurt their Bodies more than Clothes, 
„ Houſes, or the Uſe of Fire. — Of the Eating of Fleſh—firſt begun by Hunters, 
does not make Men ſtronger, but the contrary.—Fleſh, if eaten at all, ought to 
be eaten raw. Even our Vegetable Food not wholeſome.—Of the Uſe of Wine. 
— More pernicious when drunk pure, than when mixed with Water.—Of exceffive 
Venery of different Kinds, particularly in the Eaſt. —Of the Drinking of Spirits.— 
This, the moſt pernicious of all Vices—ſuppreſled by the Britiſh Legiſlature, and 
reſtored. —Diſeaſes without Names or Numbers, produced by thoſe Vices.— Manu- 
factures, and other Sedentary Arts, have bad Effects upon the Health and Strength 
of the People.—This appears from the Bills of Mortality.—Of Peſtilential Diſ- 
eaſes, which have come from the Eaſt, the native Country of ſuch Diſeaſes.— A 
moſt remarkable one in the Iſtand of Sumatra, in the Year 1775. Of the Leproſy. 
— Of the Small Pox.— Of the Venereal Diſeaſe - that Diſeaſe not from the Weſt 
Indies, but from Aftica.— Of the Uſe of Opium and Betle. Of Tobacco.— Of 
the Pernicious Effects of great Towns upon the Health of the Inhabitants.— This 
appears from the Bills of Mortality. Of the Indigence in rich Countries. Com- 
pariſon, in this reſpect, of modern Times with Antient.— No Poor Houſes or- 
W in antient e of oy Mind in eb TR 1155 * 


— 


e H A r. vn. | 
Recapitulation of what dis been ſaid of the Body of the Natural Man.—Nao Increafe © 
| of Size in the Civilized State, —In that State, Man, by Art, may excel in eertain ' 
Exerciſes, —Of the Mind of the Natural Man ;—the ſame with the mere Animal 
Mind. The Powers of that Mind conſidered.— Man more perfect in his Animal 
Nature than other Animals. —Of the Tranquillity of his Mind in that State.— 
Of the Golden Age in Greece and Italy. — This State not a State of perfect Feli- 
eity, the Intellectual Pleaſures being ee eget in India in a more | | | 
happy Stute. p- 197. | 


C-H' & R VIII. 


What the Mind of Wan; is in the Natural State, or in the Firſt Ages of Civiliey, beſt 
known by being compared with the Minds of Men more advanced in Social Liſe.— 
Tbe Underſtanding of Men depends upon the Progreſs they have made in the Arts. 

5 —This the Reaſon why thoſe. Nations who have made little Progreſs in Arts appear 
quite ſtupid and brutiſh.— Phe; Progreſs in Arts depends / upon the Country and 


Cline, i in which the People 1 — Difference, in this reſpect, betwixt 
South 


| 
| 


* 


r T 


South America or the Weſt India Iſlands, and North America. — The Indians. of 
North America the beſt living Example of what Men are in the Firſt Ages of So- 
ee . Accaunt of e the Morlacehs, a People of ' Dalmatia. 

| egos "1 GEE " Os 
14 91420 

c HA P. . | 0 

Of the Difference betwixt the Strength of Mind of a. Sn and the „uses of a 
+ Civilized Man in Arts and Sciences. Difference betwixt the Natural Sagacity of 
a Savage, and of a Civilized Man.—Of the Faculty of Imitation belonging to Man: 

All his Arts learned in that Way.— A wonderful Example of it in Children learn- 
ing to ſpeak.— The Idea of the Fair and Handſome not to be found at all in the 
mere Natural Man.—It appears in the Firſt Ages of Civility.— Examples of it.— 
Men in the Natural State cannot multiply much. — Reaſons for this: Fig, Want | 
of Proviſions : Seconaly, The Animal does not breed ſo faſt in that State This 
proved by the Analogy of other Animals, ſuch as Cattle, Dogs, and Swine.— 
Reaſon for this, the unnatural Warmth of the Houſed Life. But the Breed not ſo 
good.—Nature has provided againſt the Country being overſtocked with any Species 
of Animals in three ſeveral Ways: — Fir, The Females not producing often: — 
Secondiy, Not many at a Birth, t—T hirdly, More Males than Females ;—this laſt 
moſt obſervable in the Locuſts i in Spain and Africa, —T he larger Animals do not 
. multiply'ſo much · as the leſſer.— Man, among the larger Animals. Means uſed by 
Nature to prevent his too great Multiplication :>-More Males in our Species pro- 
duced in the Natural State than Females. Cuſtem in the Country of Thibet, ac- 
counted for.— The Oran Outangs, Patagonians, and New Hollanders, do not in- 
-creaſe much. A Country inhabited by Men in the Natural State is not under- 
iſtocked any more than overſtocked.— In Fe deen . e 1 
e faſter n See 2d l le Lee Ke 7 


Cm A P. X. 


In the Natural State a Difference of Individuals, 20 in 26 in "the comme State. — 
All Men born with Genidfſes for different Things rie Wiſdom of ſome antient * 
Governments in clafling Men according to theſt Differences, —Difference of Bodies 

in the Natural State. The ſame Difference obſerved in other Animals in that 

e rung of Minds alſo in the Natifal' State but the Difference 1 not ſo 


4 
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obſervable as in the Civilized.— This Theory ſupported by the Analogy of other 
Animals, particularly of Horſes.— Of the Horſes of noble Families in Arabia. — 
Whether the different Qualities of Body and Mind go to the Race.— With 


treſpect to the Body, the Qualities of it go to the Race, both among civilized 


Men and Savages.—Curious Fact related by Hippocrates.— A Difference of Mind 


alſo both in the Natural and Civilized State.—This an univerſal Law of Nature 


in. all the Animal Race, | | Page 233 
ig SE, E A N ME 


; Nin 8 


'Of the Differences of Nations, Families, and Individuals. —This Difference owing to 
Mind, and not to be aſcribed to Climate, —With reſpect to the Body, Men very 


3 different in the ſame Climates Alſo with reſpect to the Mind. — The Soil, the 


: a Water, or the Food, not the Cauſe of theſe Differences :— Fhis proved by the Dif- 
ference of F amilies where all thoſe are the ſame.— The ultimate Cauſe of this Dif- 
ference is the Will of God, for Reaſons to be <xplained hereafter, p. 242 


CHA F Xl, 
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The ſeveral Varieties of the Human e 2 OS doubted 
of, or diſbelieved, —=1/, The Men with Tails—Men with one Leg greater than 
another. Men with but one Leg: This diſbelieved by Strabo.—Incredulity about 
Antient Natural Hiſtory as wa as Civil, began as early as the Days of Strabo and 
Juvenal. — Men with Eyes in their Breaſts.— Authority of St. Auguſtine for this 
Fact.— Men with one Eye in their Forehead, proved by the ſame Authority.—The 
Exiſtence alſo of Mermaids, or Sea Men, proved by concurring Teflimonies, An- 
tient as well as Modern, —Ariſtotle's Maxim, that every Thing which can exiſt 
does ING TS and the Reaſon of it given. | p. 248 


C HA P. XII. 


- 


To i inhale how the natural State began, not. the Subject of this Volume.—Plato does 

not carry his State of Nature ſo far back as the Author does. The Men in Plato's 
Natural State lived in the Cyclopean Miner, upon Tops of Hills.—In all Coun- 
tries, before Civil Government was well eſtabliſhed, Men appear to have lived in 
that Way.— Monuments of this yet remaining in Scotland. —Apology for dwelling 

fo long upon the State of Nature, —lt- is the „nm Hiſtory of Man, as diſtin- 
| " guiſhed from his N > hog hl £1 bl A Bet p. 267 
: Vor. III. 5 e nA. 
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CH AP. XIV. 


The Author's Apology for infiſting ſo GAY upon the Degeneracy of Men in later 
Times. This muſt give great Offence to Vanity, — Objection, that this diſcourages 
Men from the Service of their Country.—Anſwer, it is the Duty of every Man to 
prevent, or delay, as long as poſſible, the Fall of the State of which he is a Mem- 
ber.—lt is an Advantage that the Rulers ſhould know the Degenerate State of a 
Nation.—An Example of this from the Hiſtory of Athens.—Another Example in 
the Caſe of the Conſtantinopolitan Emperors. —T he Degeneracy of a Nation begins 
with the better Sort. Theſe become incapable of diſcharging the great Offices of 

| State.—Other Men, from other Nations, muſt be employed in ſuch a Caſe.— 
Examples of this from the Conſtantinopolitan Hiſtory.—Some Methods ſhould be 
attempted of a better Education of our Nobility and Gentry.—A noble Example of f 
this kind in Ruſfſia.— The Vanity of a Nation, ſuch as the Romans, flattering them- 
ſelves with the Eternity of their Empire. ee that Men in private Life may 
reap from ſuch Speculations. | . > Page 276 
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CONTALNING 


I. Confirmations and Tihuftratious of what has been ſaid in the pre- 
ceding Volumes upon the Subject of the Principles. . Sir Iſaac 


| Newton's Aftronomy. 
II. An Inquiry into the Principle of the Motion 4 Bodies Va 
organized. 

III. The Difference between Man and Brute ace ituſtrated and 
explained, with additional Facts and Obſervations EINE, the 
Oran a and Peter the Wild Boy. _ 


. 


The Defign of this Work is to reſtore the Antient Philoſophy. In the 8 
Volumes it is ſhown that And is the Author of all the Motions in the Univerſe, — 
>: Eo 55 


GN 


The principal Motions that fall under our Obſervation are the Motions of the Ce. 
leſtial Bodies. —Theſe made to be entirely Mechanical by Sir Iſaac Newton, when 


| he wrote his Principia.— Some Alterations made in Sir Iſaac's Syſtem by the later 
Newtonians—but all agree that the Progreflive Motion of the Planet is carried on 


without Mind the only Queſtion, whether, by virtue of an Original Impul iſe, ot 

by virtue of a Vis Inſita in the Planet? —But the Vis Centrifuga of the Planet irre- 
concileable with the Motion being by virtue of an Original Impulie—therefore it 
muſt be by a Vis Inſua. Of the Beginning of the Progreflive Motion of the Planets, 
— The Newtonians now admit it is by Mind—but it goes on by the Vis Inſita, 


after the Energy of Mind has ceaſed, —This a moſt extraordinary Poſition.— 


Suppoſe the Body not projected in a Straight Line, but beginning its Motion in 
the Curve, examined what the Conſequences will be—if the Motion will be till in 
a Straight Line when the Vis Centripeta ceaſes, with what Degree of Velocity is the 
Motion carried on : The Conſequence of giving an innate Power to Body, both 
to begin and continue ſuch Motions, is downright Materialiſm.—A Conſequence 


of the Firſt Law of Motion, that Body cannot go on in vacuo, by Preſſure, but 


only by Impulſe, —The Motions of the Tides without Projection or Gravitation; 
and, if by a Vis Inſita, that Vis muſt begin the Motion. —The whole Newtonian 
Syſtem depends upon the firſt Law of Motion. —Of the Compoſition of the Plane- 
tary Motion. — In order to prove this, the Newtonians muſt prove one or other of 


three Propoſitions :—1m9, That it is impoſlible, by the Nature of Things, it could 


be ſimple.— This a Geometrical Problem, and, if true, capable of Demonſtra- 


tion, If not demonſtrated Geometrically, it ought to be demonſtrated Metaphy- 


| ſically.—Or, 2do, They muſt prove that the ſame Motion, if produced by different 
Cauſes, will not have the ſame Properties. —Or, 3tio, They muſt prove that all the 
Bodies in our Solar Syſtem gravitate towards one another.— The Proof from Ana- 


” logy here altogether deficient. —No Proof, neither, from Final Cauſes. —The De- 


ſcent of the Planet from the Tangent otherwiſe accounted for. Of the Motion of 


the Earth upon its Axis. — This explained in the ſame Way as the Motion of a 


Stone in a Sling. —If the Newtonian Syſtem is laid aſide, thea mine muſt take 
place, —A+ ſhort Abridgment of it.— No Reaſon for the Newtonians maintaining 


ſuch Paradoxes, except to demonſtrate the Laws of the Planetary Motion.— This 


can be done without them by an eaſy Analyſis.— Anſwers to the Objection againſt 
Demonſtration by Analyſis or Hypotheſis.—If this Demonſtration be good, then is 
the Newtonian Syſtem cleared of many Difficulties and Abſurdities. — Theſe reck- 
oned up.— The Newtonians ought to give up theſe, or to defend them by more 


plauſible Arguments. They ought to deal more in Diſtinctions than they have 
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hitherto done. Examples of their Defect in this Reſpect.— The Authority of Pr. 
Clarke in ſupport of my Syſtem.— No Reflection intended to be thrown upon the 
Science of Mathematics, but upon the Abuſe of it.— Inſtances of that Abuſe.— 

What the proper Subject of Mathematics is.— They explain the Caufe of Things, 
but only one Kind of Cauſe.— Fhe Newtonian Aſtronomy a moſt noble Science. 
r Greatneſs of the Diſcovery.— The only Error, in the Principles upon which 
it is founded. Theſe have eee to Atheiſm. Page 285 
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1500 whether the Motion of — Bod ĩes is by the W Mind, or by 
inferior Minds? The Doctrine of Antient Philoſophy, that the Deity does not im- 
mediately move Bodies. Contrary Opinion, that the Deity is preſent in every Par- 
ticle of Matter. — The Opinion of the Antients more agreeable to the general Ana- 
logy of Nature. — If the Deity acts at all by inferior Minds, it muſt be in the 
Movement of Bodies. — To maintain the contrary is making God the Anime 
Mundi, aecording to the Doctrine of Spinoza.—lt alſo makes him moveable and, 
diſcerptible.— Beſides theſe Arguments ex abſurde, a direct Proof from the Nature: 
of Deity.— This to be known only by the Study of our own Minds. — The Nature: 
of the Human Intelligence. That Intelligence does not move Body immediately: 
and directly. — The Analogy of Nature wonderfully preſerved in this Way.— Man : 
truly a Mierocoſm.— Oꝶjection from the Omnipreſence of God, — Anfwer, Imo, God 
muſt be Omnipreſent as he is Omnipotent, that is according to his Nature. —24. 

It is admitted that he does not moye Animal. Bodies, and therefore is not preſent- 
in them. — Difference betwixt the Human Intelligence and the Divine, with reſpect 
to their being preſent with other Minds, — The Doctrine of Plato and of the Chriſt- 

ian Theology upon this Subject. —In what Senſe the human Mind is preſent with 

Objects diſtant. in Time and Place, —The Mind goes to. the Objects, but the Ob- 

jects do not come to it—The Materialiſt cannot. conceive this, but the Theiſt- 
may, from the Reſemblance of the Human Mind to the Divine. —Objęction, T hat: 

the Mind i is preſent i in Places, and. conyerſant with Objects that have no Exiſtence. , 
— Anſwer, That this creative Faculty i is. a Portion. of the a in us, —Differe- 
ence betwixt te Worlds of our Creation and. che Worlds 'of God. p. 324. 
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The Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brute, the Foundation of the Philoſophy of 
Man.— The Importance of the Queſtion.— The Deciſion of it only to be found 
in Books of Antient Philoſophy.— There are only two Powers of every Mind, viz. 
de Gnoſtic and the Active. — Man different from Brute in both. be Gnoſtic 
Powers of Man and Brute conſidered, both as to the Objects of their Know- 
ledge, and as to their Manner of knowing or apprehending. —General 
Diviſion of Things in this Univerſe into thoſe. which have @ real Exiſtence, 
and thoſe. which have not,— This Diſtinction further explained. —The Difference 
ſhewn betwixt the Corporeal Forms of Things, and their [zward Forms or Ideas. — 
The former can be apprehended by the Senſe only, the latter by [ntelle only. 
Of the Ideas of particular Things, and of General Ideas. — The Intelle& apprehends 
only Generals, that is, Things in Syſtem, or in Relation to one another. — The 
Intelle& cannot apprehend Corporeat Things, makes itſelf its own Object. — Of the 
different Manner in which Senſe and Intelle& apprehend their Objets,—Of the 
Active Powers of Man and Brute, —The Purſuits of Intellecs and Senſe quite dif- 
ferent —The Actions of Man proceed from Opinion, but not the Actions of the 
Brute. No Conſideration of Ends or Means in the Actions of the Brute. — Intel- 
dect and Senſe ſo different, that they muſt belong to different Subſtances.— This 
Diſtinction of Sub/tances in Man, only to be found in Antient Books.—Of the 
wonderful Things which the Brute does by Inſtinct.— Examples of theſe in the 
Caſe of the Elephant—but all theſe Things done without Intellect.— The Brute 
has no Conception of Mind, conſequently has no Ideas; —in Practice, does not act 
from any Opinion of Good or III.—If he had Intellect, it would be more perfect 
than the Intellect of Man. — The Brute acts from Inſfinct.— Definition of Intellect᷑. 
This Definition explained. — The Brute, being directed by Supreme Wiſdom,, 
better directed than we are.— The Inſtinct of Brutes explained from the Motions 
of Plants, and even of Bodies unorganized.— The Actions of the Brute ſhow that 
he is not actuated by the governing Principle of the Intellectual Life, viz, the Idea 
of the Fair and the Handſome. — The Caſe of the Brutes that are domeſticated, ſuch 
as the Dog and the Elephant. — Theſe have ſome Appearances of Virtue, ſuch as that 
of Gratitude, but only the Appearance. One great Difference betwixt the Man 
and the Brute, that the Aan is diſſatified with his Condition, envies and repines,— 
but the Brute never does, —This accounted for.— Porphyry, the Philoſopher, 
of Opinion, that the Brutes have Intelle& as well as we.—His Error accounted: 
for, —Of the Oran Outangs of India—believed by all the Indians to be Men— 
ö x ; live 
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live in little Societies — propagate with Women, and the Offspring propagates.— 
One ſeen in the Iſland of Sumatra by a French Gentleman - melancholy and diſ- 
contented with its Condition, but not malicious. — The Oran Outang not of a Spe- 
cies of Man different from us. No Diviſion of Man, or of the loweſt Species of 
any Genus, into other Specieſes. —Origin of the Error which ſuppoſes different 
Specieſes of Men, is the not knowing the Progreſs of Man. This Characteriſtic 
of him, Part of the antient Definition of him. From Buffon's Account of the 
Oran Outang he ſaw, he muſt have been a Man—he wanted nothing but Speech, 
which he could not have at his Time of Life—had more Underſtanding than any 
Child among us. — Nothing but Vanity can hinder us from being convinced of 
the Oran Outang being a Man. — If the Oran Outang be not a Man, Peter the 
Wild Boy is not one.— A further Account of Peter from an Oxford Gentleman.— 
Some Reflections upon that Account. | Page 335 
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HAT Man is fallen, and is not to riſe again in this life, I 

| propoſe, in this part of my Work, to prove to be a truth 

of Hiſtory and Philoſophy as well as of Religion. And, indeed, 
it gives me ſingular pleaſure, - to find that my Philoſophy agrees 
ſo perfectly with Chriſtianity; which, as it informs us that we are 
fallen, lets us know, at the ſame time, that it is not in this life 
that we are to be reſtored. The Goſpel, therefore, promiſes no 
temporary rewards; but, on the. contrary, prepares us for the 
greateſt ſufferings through the wickedneſs and folly of men; nor 
does it lead us to expect, that the ſtate of human affairs ſhall ever be 
better than it was then, or has been at any time ſince; but directs 
our attention to the World to come, and only requires of us, that 
we ſhould live here in ſuch a way as to fit us for a better ſtate 
there; and which, I am perſuaded, will likewiſe make us happy here, 
to a certain degree at leaſt, even in the greateſt diſorders that 
the vices, follies, and wickedneſs of other men can produce, either 
in public or private life. And not only in this does my Philoſophy | 
agree with Chriſtianity, but in that myſterious Doctrine of it which 
ſtumbles unbelievers more than any other; J mean the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. For that there was from all eternity a proceſſion or 
emanation of Deity, which in our Sacred Books is likened to 
generation, into two other Divine Beings; the one, the Principle 
of Intelligence by which all things were created; the other, 
the Principle of animation, by which all things are preſerved in 
life and motion; and that theſe two principles are ſo eſſential 
Vol. III. be 2 or hy 1 | to 


is. 


i ria 


to Deity, as to make part of his Nature, and are therefore to be 
conſidered as making with him but one God, I hold to be a truth 


likewiſe of Philoſophy, as much as of Religion *. 


As all Philoſophy, whether of Man or of CIR muſt ariſe from 
facts, I have begun this Philoſophy of Man with his Hiſtory, 
| whereof the Facts here collected are the reſult of enquiries that I 

have been carrying on for more than twenty years. During which 
. time I have been ſtudying Hiſtory, not ſo much with a view to the 
hiſtory of any particular Nation, as of the whole Species; and as 

1 | | WE 


®* This is Plato's doctrine of the T rinity, ſhortly mentioned by himſelf in a letter to 
Dionyſius the Tyrant, but explained at great length by his Commentators, as Euſebius 
has informed us. Præparatio Evang. Lib. iv. Cap. 13. er ſeg. And Proclus, who was 
fo much a Platonic, that he was ſurnamed the Aladex s, or Succeſlor of Plato, has laid 
it down in words as expreſs as can be. In Timzum, Lib. ii. p. 82, and p. 93. 
And further he ſays, that it was likewiſe the doctrine of Pythagoras, Ibid. p. 94. 
-  Euſebjus, in the above-mentioned Book, Cap. viii. thinks that Plato learned it from 

fome Jews that he might have ſeen in Egypt, when he was there; but I confeſs/I 
think this is not probable z and it is much more likely that he learned it from thoſe who 
taught it Pythagoras, I mean the Egyptian Prieſts; and if there were any doubt i in 
the matter, it is made perfectly clear by ſundry paſſages which St. Cyrillus has. 
preſerved to us from ancient Egyptian theological Books, called by him i, where 
the doctrine of the Three Perſons of the Trinity is as clearly laid down as in the 
Goſpel of St. Fohn, and his firſt general Epiſtle. See Cyrillus” Anſwer to the Em- 
peror Julian; and there is 2 paſſage quoted both by Suidas and Codrenus from. the 
Books of Hermes Triſmegiſtus, in which the Three Perſons are deſigned under the 
very names they bear in our Sacred Books; and the creation of the world by the Se- 
cond Perſon, deſcribed almoſt in the words of Moſes. At the ſame time I believe 
with Euſebius, that this doctrine of the Trinity was known to the Jews. See what I 
have further ſaid on this ſubject. Origin of Language, Vol. I. p. 7. 2d Edit. 2 


Vol. I. p. 167. and in this Vol. p. 22. 


If I live to carry on the Ancient Philoſophy to Theology, 1 will md; this ſubject 
further, and ſhew, from the analogy of Nature, that there muſt be ſuch a proceſſion 
from the firſt Principle; and that it is not more myſterious than the Emanation of 


All Things from that Principle. 


PREFACE. 1 


the firſt Stage of the Progreſſion of Man is not the ſubjeQ of what 
is commonly called Z;/tory, I have been at great pains to collect 
Facts concerning that ſtate from Travellers both dead and living, 
and to compare them with the Facts related by ancient Authors; 
and I find ſuch a wonderful conformity betwixt them, as I have 
obſerved in many inſtances, that J have as little doubt of that part 
of the Hiſtory of Man, as of any period of his civil Hiſtory. 
The Reader, though he be not inclined to Philoſophy, will be 
pleaſed to read theſe Facts; nor will he like them the worſe that 
they are arranged under certain heads, and applied to prove ſome 
general propoſitions. For my own part, I fet no value upon any 
Facts either of the Hiſtory of Nature or of Man, that do not tend 
to eſtabliſh ſome Syſtem of EE de or from which ons Science 


can be drawn. 


| My chief deſign in this Preface is to give a ſhort Hiſtory of this 
Philoſophy which I want to revive: And it is the more proper, 
that, beſides Plato and Ariſtotle, names well known even to thoſe 
who are ignorant of Ancient Philoſophy, I have mentioned, in 
this Volume, ſeveral Philoſophers of a later age, ſuch as Porphyry, 
lamblichus, and others of the Alexandrian School, who are not 
known any more than the School. to which they belong, except 
to a very few in this age, who have made a ſtudy of the Ancient 


Wa s 


That 3 is the native country of all 1 Sciences, and 
Philoſophy, and that from thence they have been derived to all 
the Nations, if not of Aſia and Africa, at leaſt of Europe, I hold 

to be a fact inconteſtable; and the reaſons why it muſt have been 
ſo, are to me very evident. For, in the firſt place, it is certain that 


dme nomade bis, which I believe was 8 the life of all 
| 7 b 2 * | ues 
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men, was firſt diſaſed in Egypt, where men lived in cities, and 


ſubſiſted by agriculture, thouſands of years before there was 


any ſuch affociation of men in Europe, and while the inhabitants 


there lived as the Scythians and other northern nations did in 
later times, and were ſtill more ſavage, being littte better, as I 
imagine, in very ancient times, than mere Ourang-Outangs. This 
high antiquity of Egypt is not only atteſted by moſt credible 
Authors, ſuch as Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, and who had the 


| beſt opportunities of being informed; but the nature of the country 


is to me a clear proof that men muſt have ſubſiſted longer by agri- 
culture, and in ſuch great numbers (Egypt having been the moſt 


populous country that either is or ever was *) than they could have 
done in any other country where the ſoil is not annually renewed, 
as it is in Egypt; for there is nothing more certain, than that by 


conſtant culture for many thouſands of years, the ſame ſoil, how- 
ever rich, and whatever addition may be made to it by human art, 


will at laſt be worn out. Now, / whoever has ſtudied the Hiſtory 


of Man, muſt know, that Arts and Sciences can never ariſe among 
a vagrant people, but only among a people living by agriculture in 


cities; - that is, in the cloſeſt ſociety and moſt frequent intercourſe Ju? | 


" 240, In Egypt, there was a race of men, and of the beſt men 
in the country (for it was the moſt honourable of all the Claſſes, 
or Caſts, into which the Egyptian people were divided). who were 
ſet apart for the duties of religion, and the cultivation of Sciences. 
Theſe lived in different Colleges, ſuch as thoſe of Thebes, Memphis, 


Heliopolis, &c. and enjoying perfect leiſure, being ſupported at 


the public . and eee one een — father to 
| | > ſors 


ges dad I . faig upon the ſubject of the Populouſneſs of | 12 Vol. L of 


the Origin of Language, p. 647, and . of the ſecond Edition. 
+ Ibid. p. 661. and following. | | | 
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fon for many thouſand years *, it was of neceſſity that Arts and 
Sciences being thus hereditary, and tranſmitted from father to ſon, 
ſhould have been carried to the greateſt perfection. And here we 
may obſerve a very great difference betwixt Egypt and other 
countries, particularly the country of Greece, where every man 
was engaged in buſineſs, public or private, of one kind or another; 
and where no man was obliged to follow the profeſſion of his father, 
but was at liberty to follow any other he choſe. In ſuck a country, 
Sciences and Philoſophy may be cultivated if they are once imported; 
but I think it is hardly poſſible that they could have begun. 


3tio, It appears to me that Luxury, which is the bane of all Arts 
and Sciences, began later in Egypt than in any other country we - 
read of, for which two reaſons may be given; firſt, the prodigious: 
numbers of people in the country, which made it impoſſible for 
the few to live in -great Aﬀuence and Luxury, otherwiſe the many 
muſt have been ſtarved, which we know was not the caſe : And, 
fecondly, becauſe they had no foreign Luxury, nor foreign Commo- 
dities' of any kind, as we are ſure that Egypt, in antient times, 
had no intercourſe with other nations, but was ſhut up as much as 
Japan is now. And though we may ſuppoſe that in all times, in- 
Egypt, as well as in other countries, the richer and better ſort of 
people would indulge in all the ſenſual. pleaſures they could procure, 
yet we are aſſured that the Prieſts, even iu later times, led a moſt 
auſtere life; ſuch as ſome Chriſtian Monks, called Anachorets, did 
nin the ſame country, and, as it is ſuppoſed, in imitation of the 
ancient” ee W and ſuch as many Monks at this day 


Ive Ty 
780 There 
* See what Fhave ſaid of this Succeſſion of Prieſts. Ibid. p. 626, and following. 
1 Upon the ſubje& of the Diet of the Egyptian FROG: ſee wha Forphyry | _ 


| faid in his laſt book De Abſtinentia. 
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40, There is another reaſon more general than any I have hitherto 
mentioned, which perſuades me that Egypt is the native country of 
Sciences and Philoſophy : And it is this, that it has pleaſed the great 
Author of Nature not only to make a diſtinction of races and fami- 
hes in the ſame nation, as I think I have clearly ſhown in the 1 oth 
Chapter of the ſecond Book of this Volume; but he has been pleaſed 
alſo to make a diſtinction of Nations, and to have beſtowed different 
talents upon different Nations. Now it appears to me that he has 

beſtowed, in an eminent degree, the gift of Science and Philoſophy 
upon the Egyptian Nation, by which I would be underſtood to mean, 
not that mixed multitude and colluvion of People, which at preſent 
inhabit that country, but the antient Egyptian race. The Greeks | 
were bleſſed with a Genius for the liberal Arts, and an exquiſite Taſte 
for what is beautiful, graceful, and becoming: Nor do ] believe that 
ever a Nation exiſted ſo much favoured by the Muſes and Graces. But 
as to the Sciences and Philoſophy, if they had not imported them from 
Egypt, I am perſuaded they never would have invented them ; at | 


leaſt never would have made any conſiderable progreſs in them; for 


even in Geometry, one of the firſt Sciences among men, which they 
undoubtedly got from Egypt, we ſee how little progreſs they had 
made as late down as the days of Plato, who ſays that they were even 
then ſhamefully and brutiſhly, or ſwiniſhly, A8 he expreſſes 1 It, igno- 
rant of the very principles of it“. Arithmetic is a Science that 
ſhould: precede Geometry, being the foundation of all Arts and 
Sciences; yet even that I am perſuaded. they got from Egypt, 
where, as Plato informs us f, it was very much cultivated, and 
taught to children in the proper way in which they ſhould learn 
1 * that is, in ie h without theſe two 

| Sciences 


* 


» Ibid, P- 630, where I have ld he words of Plato. # 
I De Legibus, Lib. viii. p. 819, Editio Serrani. f 
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Sciences it is impoſſible that Men can ever aſcend to Philoſophy“. 
As to the Weſtern and Northern Nations of Europe, it is to me evi- 
dent that they never would have invented either Science or liberal 
Art, if they had not been firſt taught by the Greeks or Romans ; for, 
as to the Arts, it is evident that, at this day, we practiſe none of them 
in the leaſt degree of perfection, but in imitation of the Antients, 
without whom we have no Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Poetry, or Writing of any kind of any value. And as to Sciences, 
though our Genius be more fitted for them, I think, by Nature, 
than for the fine Arts, yet we have invented none, unleſs it be Sir 
| Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy, of which I have faid a great deal al- 
ready, and ſhall ſay ſomething more in this Preface. 

: | But 


In a book of Nicomachus, a Pythagorean Philoſopher, entitled, ra efaoyoure 
rng Aęihrrieng, which is a very rare book, not to be found, I believe, in Britain, 
but of which I had the uſe from the French King's Library, it is faid that there are 
four ſteps, or erv:PaJgai, as they called them, by which we aſcend to Philoſophy, viz. 
Arithmetic, Muſic (by which the Pythagoreans meant the doctrines of Ratios and Pro- 
portions), Geometry, and, laſtly, Spherics, the name which they gave to the Science 
of Body in Motion, or, as we call it, Mechanics. I am afraid that moſt of thoſe 
who call themſelve Philoſophers at preſent, have done no more than get up thoſe 
ſteps ; and I ſuſpe& that but few of them have fixed their feet, even upon the loweſt 
ſtep, I mean Arithmetic, fo well as the Pythagoreans did, who ſtudied the. na- 
ture and properties of Numbers, as much as they did thoſe of Lines and Figures, di- 
viding them as they did Figures into Triangles, Squares, Rectangles, Cubes, and 

| ſhewing how they were produced from one another. In this way they treated of 
Numbers, conſidered as abſolute and in themſelves ; then they conſidered them as 
they ſtood in relation to one another. This is the doctrine of Ratios and Propor- 
tions, to which, as I have ſaid, they gave the name of Muſic z and of this part of 
the Science they treated in the ſame ſcientifical way, dividing. the Ratios into their 
ſeveral Specieſes, and ſhewing the wonderful proceſſion and generation of the one 
from the other. In this way, Arithmetic is treated, and made a Science of, by Ni- 


| - comachus in his Book of Arithmetic, and by Thom Smyrnæus, in what he has writ 


ten upon the ſame ſubject. 7 
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But whatever the Reader may think of the reaſons which I have 
given for Philoſophy being indigenous in Egypt, the fact is moſt 
certain that it came from thence into Greece: For, in the firſt place, 
there can be no doubt that there was Philoſophy in Egypt, and Phi- 
loſophy of the ſublimeſt kind, many hundred years before it was in 
Greece. Of this we are aſſured, not only by Heathen Writers, but by 
learned Fathers. of the Church ; ſuch as St. Cyrillus, who, in his An- 
ſwer to the Emperor Julian, ſays, That there were even in his time 
extant Fgyptian writings aſcribed to their god Mercury, containing a 
great deal of the higheſt kind of Philoſophy, that is, Theology; and 
particularly the doctrine of the Trinity, and of the different perſons 
of which the Divine Nature conſiſts. And another Father of the 
Church, ftill more learned, namely Clemens Alexandrinus *, 
ſays, That the Books of Mercury, upon the ſubje& of Philoſophy, 


| amounted to the number of Thirty-ſix. To theſe teſtimonies. if 


there was any doubt of the matter, may be joined thoſe of all the 
later Platoniſts; ſuch as Porphyry, Jamblichus, Proclus ; and parti- 
cularly Jamblichus, who has written a whole book upon the myſte- 
rious Philoſophy of the Egyptians, entitled, De M Merit Egyp- 


tiorum 5 85 
ach, It is likewiſe certain that Philoſophy in Greece was firſt in- 
ported from Egypt under the veil of Religious Myſtery by ſuch 
myſtagogues as N and Muſæus, who, we are ſure, were in 

Egypt, 
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I +: There is a moſt ſplendid edition of this beak publiſhed at Oxford i in the year 

2 +67, by Gale, a very learned Editor. 

I hope this example will be followed by that univerſity and that we ſhall ſoon ſee 
more of the works of the Philoſophers of the later age as. well publiſhed. 
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Egypt *, and particularly Orpheus, one of the firſt civilizers of 
Greece, who, if he did not draw Brutes after him, as the Poets 
feigned, did more, for he made Men of Brutes. He was not only 
famous for his ſkill in Muſic and Poetry, but excelled ſo much in 
this higheſt Philoſophy, that he is commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of the Theologue or Hierophant T: And there were Theological 
works of his preſerved down to very late times, which are fre- 
| quently cited by antient Authors under the name of Orphica t; 
and there were a ſect of Philoſophers that continued long in Greece 
after his time, and are mentioned by Herodotus under the name 
of Orphici ||. What his opinion concerning the Deity was, appears 
by ſeveral quotations from his works, preſerved in antient Authors, 
particularly in Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, p. 63. And I think 
I may venture to ſay, that, as far as we can judge from thoſe quota- 
tions, there never was a purer or more ſublime Theology. And 
his opinion too concerning the Human Soul (as appears from the 
ſame Author, P. 118, and P. 693, Lib. v. Stromatum, Cap. 12.) 
was perfectly juſt. In ſhort, it appears that there never was a 
better Philoſophy at any time in Greece, than what he introduced : 
And accordingly, we ſee that books were written by the later Plato- 
niſts, to prove that the Philoſophy of Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, 
were all the ſame: And indeed it muſt have been fo, if it be true 
what Proclus has told us in the beginning of his work upon the 
Vor. .. | C I heology 


* See Diodorus „ Lib. i. where he names all che Sages of Greece 


Who had travelled into Egypt, and among them Orpheus and Muſzus, whoſe names, 


he ſays, were ſet down in the Egyptian ſacred books: And other Memorials 
beſides, were to be found of them in the e ; 

+ O eco, 0 Tepopaurns, 

4 Fabricii Bibl otheca Graca, Vow I. "I Il g. 

Lib. ii. Cap. 81. 

q See Fabricii Bibliotheca — Voi. I. p. 3. 
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Theology of Plato, that all the Theology of that Philoſopher was 
taken from the * writings and the School of r | 


11 may be doubted, however, 3 + "Oats ever wrote any 
thing himſelf, and whether his Philoſophy was not communicated 
only to thoſe who were initiated in the Myſteries, ſuch as the Eleu- 
ſynian and the Samothracian. If ſo, theſe writings; which paſſed 
under the name of Orpheus, muſt be the work of ſome of the OT- 
Pbici of later times. But be that as it will, it is certain that his 
Philoſophy came from Egypt, and was at firſt concealed under Re- 
ligious Myſteries, and not revealed to the prophane. But even af-. 
ter it aſſumed another ſhape, and walked abroad without its myſtic 


veil, Thales, the firſt philoſopher of Greece by profeſſion, had no 


other maſters. but the Egyptian Prieſts , from whom he learned 
ſome Geometry, but does not appear to have carried away much of 
their Theology or Sublime Philoſophy, But fo much he learned 
from them of the Philoſophy of Mind, as to know that even inani- 
mate Things, as they are commonly called, ſuch as Amber and the 
Loadſtone, were animated; that is, were moved by Mind: A funda- 
mental principle, in my opinion, both of the Philoſophy of Nature 


and of Theiſm. He learned alſo there, that the univerſe was full of 
Dæmons or Intelligences f. But knowing how much more was to 


be learned from them, he adviſed Pythagoras to go to Egypt, and 
put himſelf to the ſchool of the Prieſts of Memphis and Thebes, 


from whom, he ſaid, he had learned every thing that had given i 
any reputation among his men in Greece f. kg 
Before 
* Diogenes Laertius in Vita Thalctis. | | 


+ Ibidem. | 
4 Jamblichus De Vita e parag. 12 of Keiſter' Edition. 
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Before I come to ſpeak of Pythagoras, it will not, I think, be im- 
proper to give ſome account of the progreſs, as I imagine, of Phi- 
loſophy in Egypt. While the Egyptians were yet Savages, and led 
the nomade life, which we are ſure from traditions preſerved among 


them, and recorded by Diodorus Siculus, they, as well as every other 


Nation, once did, they would believe, as we know all Savages do, in 
powers inviſible, and ſuperior to Man; for, ſo far I hold the idea of 
a Deity to be innate, that I am convinced all Men, when they have 
attained to the uſe of Reaſon, and have formed the idea of Cauſe 
and Effet, muſt of neceſſity believe that the operations of Nature 
are carried on by powers inviſible, ſuperior by infinite degrees to 
any power of Man. We are not, therefore, to wonder that Nations 
in that ſtage of the progreſs of Man ſhould believe, that all- the 
operations of Nature are performed by Spirits, or even that they 
ſhould believe, as the Indians of North America do, that there is a 
Spirit in their darts and arrows, and ſuch like things“: And this be- 

lief would continue among them till all the neceſſary arts of life, 
and many of the pleaſurable were invented, and till ſome Men 
among them enjoyed leifure, not being obliged to labour for their 
ſuſtenance, as all Men in a barbarous Nation are, but being ſup- 


ported by the labour of others: Then that curioſity and love of 


knowledge, which is natural to Man, would begin to exert itſelf, 
and make him admire hunc folem et flellas et decedentia certis— 
Tempora momentis—and all the reſt of this wonderful frame of 


things For wonder, as Ariſtotle obſerves, was the beginning of 


Philoſophy. Thus, therefore, Philoſophy began in Egypt, and 
among the Prieſts, as the ſame Author ſays, becauſe they firft had 


5 . leiſure F 3 and the firſt object of their attention would, I am per- 


ſuaded, be Body, being that which was obvious to their ſenſes; and 


* This is related by Gabriel Sagard, in his Travels in North America. See a 

particular account of him, Origin of Language, Vol. I. p. 471, ad Edit. | 
+ Metaphyſ. in initio. | Wes | 

5 C 2 as 
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as they would obſerve it not only moving itſelf, as they thought, but 
| likewiſe moving other bodies, they would reject the popular notion 
of all the motions in Nature being produced by Mind, and would, 
as is natural enough, go to the contrary extreme, and believe that 
all the Motions in the univerſe, and, by conſequence, all the 
phænomena in Nature, were produced by Body only; and that even 
what intelligence appeared in the world, proceeded from Body alſo; 
and that Thought was nothing but Matter, liner and more ſubtile, 
E arranged and moved. 


Thus the firſt Philoſophy in Egypt, and I believe every where 
elſe, was Materialiſm ; and this notion of mine is, I think, ſupported . 
by fact and obſervation. For the firſt profeſſed Philoſophers in 


- Greece, I mean thoſe of the Ionic School, were, as Ariſtotle in- yy 


forms us, all Materialiſts; till Anaxagoras aroſe among them, and 
firſt employed Mind and Intelligence to ſet every thing in order; 
and therefore, ſays Ariftotle, talked like a ſober ſenſible man among 
babbling drunkards*. But even he retained ſo much of the preju- 
dices of the more antient Philoſophy, that after things were once 
arranged and diſpoſed, he ſuppoſed that they went on by Matter and 
Mechaniſm, and accounted, as Plato informs us f, for all the Phæ- 
nomena of Nature from vapours, 8 and ſubtile Aid, 


| From what I have ſaid of the firſt Philoſophy of Greece, it appears 
that Epicurus did no more than revive the antient Philoſophy, which 
had taken a very different turn under Plato and Ariſtotle ; and, in- 
deed, it is agreed, that he took his ſyſtem of Atoms, and of Matter 
and Motion, producing every thing, from Leucippus and nn, | 
philoſophers who lived og before him. 


* Arift, Metaphyſ. 


+ Plato in Phæd. 
From 
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From this account of the firſt Philoſophy among men, two ob- 
ſervations naturally ariſe : The firſt is, that however acute and ſu- 
perior in underſtanding our modern Materialiſts may think them- 
ſelves, their Philoſophy is but the infancy of Philoſophy, and ſuch 
as no man that has paſſed the infancy of underſtanding, and is of 
any depth of thought, can embrace ; and ir ſhould, I think, be not 
a little mortifying to them, to think that a Savage of America, whom, 
no doubt, they hold in the greateſt contempt, ſhould know what 
they do not know, that it can be nothing but Mind which moves 
the miſſive, not the impulſe which has ceaſed 2 


Another obſervation is, that it was probably vanity, and the af- 
fectation of ſuperior wiſdom, as much as ignorance, that made thoſe 
firſt Philoſophers differ ſo much from the people, as to believe that 
Body was not at all moved by Mind, but ſelf- moved. Thus much 
at leaſt is certain, that, as I have ſaid elſewhere f, vanity is moſt 
prevalent'in the character of the Philoſophers of that kind among 
us. I have known many of them, and one of them in particular, 
who was a great apoſtle and preacher of that faith, and who was 
one of the vaineſt men I ever knew, at the ſame time one of the 
dulleſt, and as void of good ne, as any pretender to it ever 
Was. 


It was impoſſible that this infancy of Philoſophy could have laſted 
long, not half the time that we are ſure their kingdom laſted, among 
a people ſo intelligent as we know the antient Egyptians were , 
who, 


S When, n Homer gives animation to the flying dart or arrow, it is not 
ſo violent a figure as is generally imagined, and would have been no figure at all, if, 
beſides animation, he had not given appetites and inclinations to the darts. See 
concerning this figure in Homer, Ariſtotle Poetic. 

+ Vol. I. Metaphyſ. p. 247 et ſeg. 

+ See Herodotus, Lib. ii. Cap. pxa and pg. * am not ſure but they had as good 
reaſon as the Greeks had, to call all other Nations Barbarians, which they did, Ibid. 


Cap . pun . 
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who, from their inſtitutions, appear to have been the wiſeſt people 
that ever exiſted ; or if I could believe that it might have conti- 
nued ſo long among the generality of the people, it is impoſſible, I 
think, to ſuppoſe that Philoſophy, as well as other occupations, 
being appropriated to a certain race of men, and theſe the beſt in 
the country, ſuch a Philoſophy ſhould have continued any conſider- 
able time among men ſet apart from the. reſt of the people, living 
together in colleges, and carrying on Science and Philoſophy from 
father to ſon for thouſands of years. They muſt therefore have ſoon 
learned what they taught Thales, that Body could not move itſelf, 
and that even the Bodies we call inanimate are moved by Mind. 
From theſe inferior Minds they would naturally riſe to the vegetable, 
from the vegetable to the animal, and from the animal to the intel- 
lectual. They would diſcover likewiſe, that there muſt be many 
other Intelligences in the univerſe ſuperior to men, and accordingly 
Thales, as I have ſaid, learned among them that the world was full 
of Dæmons, by which the buſineſs of Nature was carried on; but, 


gat the ſame time perceiving that all Nature various as it is, was but 


one ſyſtem, they would be convinced that there was but one Supreme 
Intelligence and Sovereign Architect of this wondrous frame; and I 
doubt not of their having, in proceſs of time, diſcovered that from 
the Supreme God, the Father of all things, there was a proceſſion or 
emanation of two Divine Beings; the one the Principle of Intelligence 
the other of Vitality. This was the Trinity of Plato, which, I have 
no doubt, he brought with him from Egypt, or learned in the Schaol 
of Pythagoras. | 


I come now to ſpeak of Pythagoras, who was initiated long be- 
fore Plato into this Sublime Philoſophy, and was the firſt, as Jam-. 

blichus in his Life tells us, who. raiſed the Minds of the Greeks 

above Matter, and called them to the contemplation. of Mind and of 
: things Divine. He was undoubtedly the N philoſopher that 


. | ; ever 
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ever was in Europe, and, in my opinion, the moſt extraordinary 
man that ever lived; ſuch a man, indeed, as I could not have 
believed ever exiſted if we had not accounts of him ſo well 
vouched, that I cannot doubt of the truth of them; for beſides his 
Life, written by Diogenes Laertius, we have his hiſtory from two 
philoſophers of later times, Porphyry the maſter, and Jamblichus 
the ſcholar, who appear to have compiled very diligently what they 
relate of him from antient books that are now loſt ; particularly a Life 
of Pythagoras, written by Ariſtoxenes the muſician and philoſopher, 
and ſcholar of Ariſtotle; and another Life of him, written by Di- 
cxarchus, likewiſe a ſcholar of Ariſtotle, and a moſt diligent en- 
quirer into matters of antiquity, Theſe Authors, and ſundry others 
who had written of Pythagoras, are quoted by Porphyry and Jam- 
blichus. 1 FELL 


From theſe accounts, ſo vouched, it appears that he was not only 
a moſt extraordinary man, but ſomething above humanity ; nor do 
I wonder that the Roman Senate, when they were directed by the 
Oracle to erect a ſtatue to the wiſeſt of the Greeks, ſet up that of 
Pythagoras , though Pliny,” who tells the ſtory, ſeems to think it 
extraordinary that they did not rather do that honour to Socrates : 
Beſides his being a great philoſopher, the greateſt that ever was 
in the weſtern part of the world, and inferior to none except 
his maſters the Egyptian Prieſts, he had ſomething in his perſon 
and appearance, auguſt, and even divine, ſuch as attracted the admi- 
ration of all that beheld him . And the fact certainly is, that he 
was more generally admired and followed than, I believe, any man 

ever 


* Pliny, Lib. xxxiv. Cap. 6. | 
+ Jamblichus de Vita Pythagore, Cap. ix. & x. Edit. Keyſteri. 


. 
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ever was, and by his diſciples he was revered as a god; and it was 
one of their ſacred tenets, as Ariſtotle informs us, that Pythagoras 
was of a nature ſomewhat betwixt God and man *. 


In compliance with thet advice of Thales, Pythagoras went to 
Egypt ; and Porphyry has given us his hiſtory there, for which 
he quotes an Author, one Antiphon, in his book concerning the 
Lives of remarkable Men f. The ſubſtance of it is this, that Pytha- 
goras, deſiring to be recommended to the Prieſts of Egypt, applied 
himſelf to Polycrates the Tyrant of Samos, who gave him letters to 
Amaſis, King of Egypt, his friend, who again gave him letters re- 
| commendatory to the Prieſts. With theſe he went firſt to Helio- 
polis, where the Prieſts, upon pretence that thoſe of Memphis were 
the elder college, ſent him thither to be inſtructed; and they again, 
upon the ſame pretence, ſent him to thoſe of Dioſpolis at Thebes, = 
who not having that pretence, as there was no older Prieſts then in 
Egypt, bethought themſelves of another device to evade complying 
with the King's commands, which was to make him go through 

ſuch hardſhips and auſterities of diet, and to ſuffer things ſo foreign 
to the Greek cuſtoms (among which, ſays Clemens Alexandrinus, 
- circumciſion was one), that they expected he never would be able 
to ſtand the trial. But having, contrary to expectation, endured 
all with great cheerfulneſs, they grew very fond of him, and 
admitted him even to put his hand to the cenſer, and to aſſiſt in 


their n 
And 


t Jamblichus, Se. 31, where he quotes Ariſtotle's words in his book upon the 
dee Philoſophy, which is among his works that are loſt. The words are 
Tov Aoyixeu Croou T0 pity £074 Ses, T0 os lr, To dt 040v [lv yopng. 


by Porph. Sect. 7. 
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And this reſerve of the Egyptian Prieſts, and unwillingneſs to 
communicate their learning, is confirmed by other authorities, par- 
ticularly that of Strabo #, who ſays, that he ſaw himſelf in Egypt 


the place where Plato and Eudoxus were ſaid to have lived thir- 


teen years: For, ſays he, the Egyptian Prieſts, making a great myſ- 


tery of their learning, and being very difficult of acceſs, it was only 


by length of time and great intreaty that they could be prevailed 


upon to communicate any thing: And even when they did fo, ſays 


Strabo, they only told them a few things, but concealed the greater 
part. And Plato himſelf, in his twelfth Book of Laws, where he 


directs that ſtrangers that came to his city for the ſake of curioſity 


and learning, ſhould be well received, takes occaſion to obſerve the 
contrary; cuſtom of the Egyptians, (whom: he calls Gpeupara. ro 
Nav, as if he had been ſpeaking of cattle,) who, ſays he, drive 
away ſtrangers. Gpopeccis ua una aypoy, Which, I think, very 
_ plainly alludes: to trials, ſuch as Pythagoras paſſed through, conſiſt- 


ing of certain; meats, to which the Greeks: were not een, and 


frange rites 'of facritice, 


K's 1 3 Jamblichus, 15 paſſed: no leſs Fs: twenty-two 


years, in the greateſt intimacy with the Prieſts : And it would ap- 
pear from a paſſage in Plutarch, de ride et Ofiride , that the Prieſts 
of Heliopolis, though they rejected him at firſt, admitted him 


afterwards: For, ſays Plutarch, it is reported that he was inſtructed 


by Oueupeus of Heliopolis, as Solon was by | Zeyxis of Sais, and 
Eudoxus by XovouPevs: of Memphis. Then, being taken priſoner by 


Cambyſes's ſoldiers, he was carried to Babylon, where he remained 


: twelve years, e under the Chaldæans and the Perſian Ne 


Vox. III. | Ne „„ _ after 


| * Geogr. Lib. xvii 
I Sec. 13. 
4 P. 632. 
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after which he returned to Samos, having been abroad thirty-four 
years, and collected all the learning of Egypt, Chaldza, and Perſia, 
which, with what he had got before in Ionia and Phcenicia, muſt 
have made him maſter of every thing that was then to be known 
in the world, at leaſt on this ſide of India, though it be W 
but en no een e Hs that he Was likewiſe therme. 


ne Misch he 2 wine led in Egypt we may 1 not 8 
ab from the time he ſtaid there, ſo much longer than the ſtay: 
made by any Greek philoſopher before or after him, but alſo from 
this circumftanee, that Egypt was then in its glory, being a free 
country, governed by its own monarchs, its learning and arts: 
| Houriſhing, and its Prieſts, who were the depoſitaries of their learn-- 
ing, in the higheſt credit and eſtimation. © At that time their books: 
and other monuments of antiquity muſt have been entire. Nothing 
therefore of Art or Science can be ſuppoſed to have been then loft 
among them: And if they made a free communication to- Pytha- 
goras, of which there is no reaſon to doubt, he muſt have got all: 
the learning that had been accumulated among them for thouſands. 
of years. How much things were changed in after-times, we 
may learn from Strabo, who ſays, that when he was at Heliopolis, | 
where of old there was a. moſt famous college of Prieſts foi their ſkill 
in Aſtronomy and Philoſophy, he ſaw nothing but the ruins of the 
' houſes where the Prieſts dwelt ; and. inſtead: of learned Prieſts and: 
Philoſophers, he found nothing there but ſome ſacrificuli, or low mi- 
niſters of the altar, who explained to ſtrangers their rites of ſacri-- 
fice *, Things were, no doubt, better when Herodotus was there, 
which was not long after the Perſian conqueſt, But as Herodotus: 
was not a philoſopher, he could-not be ſuppoſed to have the curio- 

89 85 or to be at the trouble that it coſt n and Plato to ob- 


tain: 
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tain inſtruction from them, except as to the hiſtory of the country, 
in which he has ſhewn that the Prieſts from their ſacred books in- | 
ſtructed him very well; for the hiſtory he has given us of Egypt is 
by far the moſt complete we have, much more ſo than that of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who pretends alſo to have ſeen thoſe ſacred books: 
But either the books were not then entire, or he had not ſo good 
an interpreter of them as Herodotus had. It ſeems indeed to be 
certain that the ſtudy of Aſtronomy at leaſt was preſerved in Egypt 
when Plato was there, yet we muſt ſuppoſe that it was much de- 
cayed ; but even what was known of it, it is evident from the paſ- 
ſage above quoted from Strabo, they did not * ee in a 
ſmall degree, to him. | 


It es therefore evident that, if ever the Philoſophy of Egypt 
was brought out of the country, which, as we have ſeen, was a 
very difficult matter, it was by Pythagoras. What addition he may 
have made to his knowledge in Phcenicia, and among the Chaldzans 
of Babylonia, is not eaſy to ſay ; but this we know, I think, with 
great certainty, that both the Phœnicians and Chaldzans had their 
learning originally from Egypt; for the Pheenicians lived once upon 
the Red Sea, in the neighbourhood of Egypt, and learned the uſe of 
letters from the Egyptians, as well as other things * ; and the Chal- 

dzans were the Prieſts of Jupiter Belus, and were a colony from 
Egypt f. As to what he learned by being initiated into the myſte- 
ries in the ſeveral places where he ſojourned, that learning muſt 
have come from the ſame country from whence the myſteries 
came, that is, from Egypt; for at that time there was an inſeparable 


ö connection derne Religion and Philoſophy, nor indeed mg they 


04-1 ever 


» of the connection betwixt the Egyptians and Phœnicians, ſee what 1 . faid 
in the firſt Volume of the Origin of Language, p. 631, 632, Second Edit. 
+ Ibid. p. 652. | 


* 1 e 


ever to be 8 And, beſides, it appears to l "oY an uni- 
verſal opinion of alt philoſophers and wiſe men in thoſe days, that 
Philoſophy ought not, any more than e e to be E200” 
| ee ee S e g TECH 


W ith this ſtock of Philoſophy, greater Mii I 1 believe, ever any 
man collected, he returned to Samos, his native country, at the age 
of fiſty-ſix , after having been abroad 'thirty-four years; but he 
ſoon left it to go to Italy, becauſe, as ſome ſay, he was oppreſſed 
with public buſineſs; but, as others ſay, which I think more pro- 
bable, becauſe the people of Samos were not diſpoſed to receive his 
Philoſophy. He therefore went to Italy, ſays my Author, reckon- 

ing that his native ny where there were mol lovers of 
Science . FE | 25 245 e 


The plate where he hls to fin his elite „Ge a very 
funous ciry-i in that part of Italy, to which he is faid to have given 
the name of Magna Gracia, where he was received with the higheſt 
marks of honour, and lived there like a god among men; for he 
did not mix with the people, and was not viſible except to a few 
of bis own followers, who were initiated into the myſteries of his 
appearance more than human, which ſtruck every one that ſaw him 
with awe and reverence : And he was believed to be poſſeſſed with 
powers and faculties far ſurpaſſing common humanity ; for it was 
ſaid that he predicted future events; that he remembered what had 
happened to him in former periods of his exiſtence, when he ani- 
mated other bodies, and was able to make others do ſo too, after 
5 * were initiated into his Sublime Philoſophy, and purged from all 

%% ens ballen 
** Jamblichus, ubi | 2a 3 1 = : : 
I§ Ibid, Sed. 2g | 
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paſſion and perturbation. He had power alſo, it was ſaid, over 


1 15 brutes, and made even the * ang fierceſt of them obey him. 


There are many, I 1 of the age in which we live, who will 
conſider this man, ſo much admired by all antiquity, as no better 
than an impoſtor: But I cannot reject what was believed of him by 
all his followers, and atteſted by ſo many credible authors, who lived 
near his time, unleſs I could be convinced of the impoſſibility that a 
being could exiſt, ſuch as Ariſtotle mentions, that was ſomething 
betwixt God and man. But, fo far from being of that opinion, I 
am convinced that there are many Intelligences betwixt us and the 
Supreme Intelligence, of power far ſuperior to us: And indeed a 
philoſopher, who has obſerved the wonderful variety of Nature in 
other animals, and how much they riſe one above another, cannot 
doubt that there is the ſame variety and ſubordination one to another 
in the intellectual as in the animal-Nature. Some of theſe ſuperior 
Intelligences were underſtood * the Antients to be clothed with 
aerial or etherial bodies, az iooxpero, as Heſiod exprefles it, 
and were called Dzmons.. But there is certainly nothing in Nature 
to hinder a ſuperior Intelligence from inhabiting ſuch a body as | 
ours, and I believe Pythagoras to have been a being of that kind :: 
And I likewiſe believe that in more antient times there were many 
fuch, who were revered as a ſuperior race of men, and known by 

= name 5 Auer and Dos. 


That | Di was no 'impoſtor, or 3 to „ more-wilom, 

| PRE he really had, is, I think, evident from what he did. He 

«eſtabliſhed at Crotona a School of Philoſophy, ſuch as, I believe, 

never was any where elſe on earth; at leaſt I am ſure there was 

never any ſuch in Europe: And in this reſpect it ſeems to have ex- 

celled even the colleges of the Prieſts in Egypt, that it joined prac- 
4 "th 14:78 - tical. 
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tical Philoſophy with ſpeculative, and produced not only great phi- 
loſophers, but men eminent in arms and in government: Nor do 
I believe that there ever exiſted ſuch a race of men as came out of 
that School; for though the heroes who fought at Troy were men 
of ſuperior natural powers both of mind and body, they were not 
philoſophers, as the ſcholars of Pythagoras were. Out of this | 
School came Timæus the Locrian, who was not only a great philo- 
ſopher, as is evident from what is yet preſerved of his writings, I 
 -mean his treatiſe De Anima Mundi, but was an eminent ſtateſman, 
as we are informed by Plato; alſo Archytas the Tarentine, of whom 
we are told by Diogenes Laertius in his Life, that he ſeven times 
commanded the army of his country, though it was a law among 
the Tarentines that no man ſhould bear that office but once; and 


| that in all theſe ſeveral commands he never was worſted by the ene- 


my, but -once by the envy of his countrymen he was obliged to ab- 
dicate the command, the conſequence of which was, that the whole 
army were taken priſoners. How great a man he was in Philoſo- 
_ phy, that great work of his, which is yet preſerved to us mip ro 
ur, or Concerning the Univerſity of Things, containing, as I have 
ſhewn elſewhere *, the principles of all Science and Demonſtration 
manifeſt. And, beſides that great work of his, which Simplicius, 
the commentator upon Ariſtotle's Categories, has preſerved to us al- 
moſt entire, we have ſeveral moſt valuable fragments of his upon 
Moral Philoſophy, collected by Gale in his Opu/cala Mythologica, 
and what ſhould make him a great favourite of our modern philoſo- 
phers, he was the inventor of the Science of Mechanics f. Beſides 
theſe, out of this School, as out of the Trojan horſe, iſſued the 
greateſt lawgivers that, I believe, ever were in the world, ſuch as 
Charendas, Seleucus, Timaratus, and others mentioned by Jambli- 

-* Origin of Language, Vol. I. p. 72, 73, of the Second Edit. 
/ - + Diogen. Laertius in Vita Ardyte. 27; = 
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1 ebm ia bis Lifs of Pythagaras'®, who all, in che wen cites to. 
which they gave laws, were honoured as gods. | 


Nor are we to wonder: that this School produced ſuch: great men, 
| when we conſider not only how they were educated, and what a 
eourſe of ſtudy and diſcipline they paſſed through, but how care- 
fully they were choſen before they were admitted into this School; 
for Pythagoras believed that there was by Nature, as well as by Edu- 
cation, a very great difference of men; and he ſaid, that if a com- 
mon ſtatuary is at ſo much pains to chuſe a piece of ſtone or tim- 
ber, out of which to make a Mercury, or ſtatue of any kind, how 
abſurd: is it not to pick and chuſe, with. the. greateſt care, a man of 
whom you are to make a philoſopher or ſtateſman f. He further 
believed that as Mind was principal in every thing, ſo it was in man; 
and that our bodies being made for the uſes and purpoſes of the 
Mind, they bore evident marks of the habit and diſpoſition of the. 
Mind, to which they were ſubſervient ; therefore he examined. very 
carefully not only the face, but the whole body, the air, the appear- 
pearnce, and the movement of thoſe whom he admitted to his. 
School, as being certain indications of the diſpoſitions of their Minds :. 
And he enquired beſides, how they had behaved to their parents. and: 
other relations, what gave them pleaſure or pain, and how they 
me paſſed I time 4. 


The Pie dere educated in this School became governors in 
almoſt all the cities of Magna Gracia, and in ſeveral. of the ſtates. 
of Sicily, and eſtabliſhed there. other colleges for the education of 


uch men as themſelves. Nor was the benefit of theſe inſtitutions. 
| | of: 


» Parag, 172. 6 
+ Jamblichus De Vita n parag. 246. | | =” 


4. Ibid. parag. 71. 3 s 
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of . confined to Italy and Sicily ; ; for Zaniolals, © one of 
his ſlaves, being emancipated by him, went among the Thracians, 


and having given them laws and politics, and eſtabliſhed among 


them the opinion of the immortality of the Soul, and of a future 


Life, without which I hold it to be impoſſible that any people can 
be well governed, was on that account deified es * and wor- 
| ſhipped as one {as their pon gods 9. 15 


* * 


That men ſo choſen and PE educated thould be 4 beſt governors 
that I believe ever were on earth, is not to be wondered. But I 
muft own I wonder that men could deſcend from ſuch ſublime ſpe- 
culations to the buſineſs of government ct bominum curare triumphos ; 
and I think it could not have happened if it had not been earneſtly 
recommended to them by their maſter as a duty they owed to their 
country and mankind. In the ſame manner Plato ſays, that the 


philoſophers to be educated for the government of his ſtate were to 


be compelled by the law to govern, not always indeed, for- that 
would have been cruel, but in their turn. - It does not however ap- 
pear that Pythagoras himſelf ever bore office in any ſtate; but he 
was much better employed in educating governors for many ſtates. 
But though the Pythagoreans condeſcended to govern, there was 


one thing in the adminiſtration of public affairs they never would 


meddle with, and that was, the public money; nor indeed would 
they take concern about money at all, except when they were ap- 
pointed by their College to be the ſteward of their common funds; ; 
for none of them had any private eſtate, but all was common among 


: them ; and as their diet and whole manner of life was very ſimple, 
as free from luxury as from vanity, their funds, which conſiſted 


of the eſtate of every one who entered into the Society, were 
ſufficient to maintain them. The love. or money, therefore, 
2 5 EY which 


| * Jamblichus in Vita 8 parag. 173. 
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which our N tells us is the root of all evil, and, Ariſtotle 
lays, produces more crimes, than all our {tlie paſſions put together, 
was unknown among them. ä 


It may be further obſerved of them, that the lawgivers and go- 
vernors who came out of this School were humane and gentle in 
their diſpoſition ; for they did not inſiſt, as Heraclitus the Epheſian 
did, before he would give laws to his countrymen, that all thoſe 
above the. age of puberty ſhould hang themſelves, but, on the con- 
trary, treated the people they governed with the greateſt kindneſs 
and condeſcenſion, endeavouring, as much as poſſible, to make them 
wiſe and good men, without ſuch a deſperate remedy as that pro- 
poſed by Heraclitus *, or even that which Plato thought neceſſary 
for the good government of his ſtate, the driving out of his city all 
above the age of ten, and n property the n that re- 
: mained. | | 


Neither of theſe: „ 3 be put in practice by ſuch a 
handful of men as Pythagoras and his followers, who could only 
govern with the conſent and approbation of the people. But the 
conſequences ſhowed, that men cannot be well governed, at leaſt 
for any conſiderable time, if they are not well educated; and that it 
is as neceſſary that the people ſhould be fit to be governed, as that 
the rulers ſhould be fit to govern: For though thoſe ſtates of Italy 
and Sicily were as happy as I believe any people ever were, while 
they were governed by thoſe philoſophers, yet, as it was natural, 
they grew impatient of that government, not having been bred. up | 
and educated under it: Factions, therefore, and ſeditions, aroſe in 
the different cities, which ended in the deſtruction of the feveral Col- 


Vol. III. e 5 | leges 


* Jamblichus in Vita Pythagere, parag. 173. 
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leges of the Pythagoreans, who were al either maſſacred or driven 
out of the country. 7 


| This, as I have elſewhere obſerved , was one of the greateſt ca- 


lamities that ever befel Philoſophy ; but it is to it that we owe all 
the writings of the Pythagorean School, and, in my opinion, all the 


good philoſophy that yet remains in the world: For it was not till 


they were diſperſed, and eaſed of the cares of government, that thoſe _ 


philoſophers took to writing, and in that way publiſhed what was 
kept as a profound ſecret among themſelves while their Colleges ſub- 


| iſted. This they did, faps Porphyry +, fearing the anger of the 
gods if Philoſophy, the greateſt gift to men, ſhould be utterly loſt 
by their negle& to commit it to writing: And to this diſperſion we 


owe alſo the greateſt man, in my opinion, that Greece produced, 
I mean Epaminondas, who was educated by Lyſis, one of Pythago- 


ras's ſcholars, who having eſcaped out of a houſe in Crotona, in 


which he, with many other Pythagoreans, was aſſembled, and which 

was ſet on fire by the people of that town, came to Greece and 
. ſettled in Thebes, e eee was his ſcholar and be as he 
| ws himſelf 1. 1. 


I have been the more 3 in this account that I have given 
of Pythagoras and his Philoſophy, as I am perſuaded, that all the 


| Philoſophy which yet remains in the world is derived from his 

5 School, and is nothing more than ſcattered remains, or planks, as 
it were, that have been collected and ſaved out of the ſhipwreck of 
chat Philoſophy in e as will appear more evidently from what > 
| follows. A | 


There 


55 S | Vol. II. of the Origin of Language, x p. 455 vol 11. p. 262.—1 8 ntr ak 


duction to Vol. I. of Metaphyſics, p. 6. 


+in Vita Pythagore, parag. 58. | 5 
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There is only one thing farther I would ſay in favour of this Phi- 
loſophy, that it was a moſt religious Philoſophy, and unmixed with 
any frivolous ſuperſtitions; though there be ſome of their obſervances, 
particularly that with "Os to Berns, which we cannot account 


for. | - EM 


I paſs bes the Ionic and Eleatic Schools of Philoſophy in Greece, 
becauſe in them that ſublime Philoſophy which enquires concerning 
God and the firſt Principles of things was unknown, nor, indeed, had 
they any thing deſerving the name of Philoſophy, unleſs perhaps ſome 
Logic and Dialectic, in the Eleatic School; and I come down to Plato. 


The Reader will, no doubt, be ſurpriſed that T paſs over 
Socrates, who is commonly ſuppoſed to ſtand at the head of all the 
Philoſophers of Greece after his time. But though Socrates was a 
man of great virtue, and of excellent underſtanding, he was rather, 
in my opinion, a lover of Philoſophy, than a philoſopher ; for he 
was a great inquirer and ſearcher after knowledge, and had a par- 
ticular talent for ſetting other men upon inquiry likewiſe. But his 
inquiries were entirely confined to Morals, or what was good and 


ill in human life *; for that Univerſal Philoſophy, which treats of 


Nature, and the firſt Principles of all things, he not only did not 
ſtudy, but deſpiſed, as Xenophon in his Memorabilia informs us , 
from whom only we learn the genuine Philoſophy of Socrates. And, 
according to his account, it appears that Socrates valued no know- 
ledge that was not practical; whereas thoſe whom I call truly 
Philoſophers, ſuch as the Pythagoreans, Plato, and Ariſtotle, placed 
the higheſt. mumen felicity in theory and ſpeculation upon the higheſt 

e 2 = ſubje ets, 
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| fubjects, much as God and Nature, and the Univerſe “; and it was 


only the neceſſities of human nature that made them deſcend to the 


common affairs of life. 


But even the practical Philoſophy of . was Ade in 
this reſpect, that it did not take in, what was Principal in Morals, 
according to the antient notion; I mean the right conſtitution and 
proper adminiſtration of a ſyſtem of Policy or Government, upon 


which the happineſs of every individual muſt depend, more or leſs. 


His ſyſtem of Morals therefore was entirely confined to private 
life; and even with regard to it, he does not appear to have known 
that diſtintion which is the foundation of the whole human Philo- 
ſophy, betwixt our intellectual nature, and our animal or ſenſitive : 
Wanting therefore the Knowledge of this diſtinction, he does not 


give us, as the Pythagoreans do, a ſyſtem of Morals deduced from 


the conſtitution of the human mind, but only from experience and 
common obſervation: And when he endeavours to philoſophiſe 
upon virtue, he falls into. a great error, by ſuppoſing that it is 
nothing more than Science; ſo that according to his doctrine, if a 
man had the ſcience of virtue, and knew perfectly what it was, he 
was therefore virtuous f. But he might have learned from the Py- 
thagorean School what Plato and Ariſtotle there learned, that to 
make an action virtuous, beſides a right opinion or judgment of the 
mind, there was required, a ſenſe of the Pulchrum and the Honeflum; 
and a kind of enthuſiaſm thence ariſing, which gives the true 
257 and beauty to virtue. But of this more hereafter. 


That Socrates s ſyſtem of Philoſophy ſhould have been 10 4 
and even ſo erroneous, is not to be wondered, if we conſider that 
5 - | . he 


# 


dee upon this ſubject, Ariſtotle in the laſt Chapter of the Nicomacheia. 
1 Ariftotle, Lib. vi. ad Ni, icomachum—— Magna Meratia, Lib. i. . Cap. 1 
See alſo the 1 of Plato. 
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he was ſelf-taught in Philoſophy ; for though he is ſaid to have 


heard Archelaus, a philoſopher of the Ionic School, it does not appear 


that he learned any thing from him; and though he read ſome 
books of Anaxagoras, Plato informs us *, that he was not at all the 
wiſer for them. Now, if a man who philoſophiſes without the 
aſſiſtance of learning, either from books, or what is better, from the 

inſtruction of living Maſters, and pretends to invent himſelf à Syſ- 

tem of Philoſophy, he is very lucky, if he attains to that knowledge 
which alone Socrates profeſſed to have. I mean, the knowledge that 
he knows nothing: And as I believe Socrates was not ironical in this 
profeſſion, it gives me the higheſt opinion of his underſtanding; 


though it was not, as is commonly believed, ſo very modeſt a 
profeſſion; but on the contrary, it was pretending to more than 
ordinary wiſdom ; for it was, in effect, ſaying, that he was not liable 


to error, which confifts only in thinking we know, when we do not 
know; for if we only do not know, we are ignorant, but not in an 


error. * 


This example of Socrates, a man of ſuch excellent parts, and who 
ſpent his whole life in the ſearch of knowledge, convinces me of the 
truth of what IJ have ſaid above, That Philoſophy never could have 


been the growth of Greece, but muſt have been imported ſrom ſuch. 
a country as Egypt. But thus much Philoſophy owed to Socrates, . 


that he excited men's curioſity, and deſire to be inſtructed in it; 


and if he could not teach them himſelf, he made them apply to others 


that could; and by his admirable method of Dialogue and Interroga- 
tion, he prepared men's minds for Philoſophy, by ſhowing them 
that they were ignorant of what it was moſt neceſſary for them to 
know; for men muſt be firſt convinced that they do not know a 


thing, before Hoy will learn it: - An at Sy ſame time he ſhowed 


* In . Pherdone p. 72. Edit. Ficini. 5 
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chem, that the Sophiſts who pretended to inſtruct them, 1 were as 
ignorant as he profeſſed to be; the conſequence of which was, that 


his followers, and particularly Plato, applied to better maſters, and 


ſo became „ ee 


And this e me 5 to Plato, who was 6s far og, RAG gell. 


taught, like his maſter Socrates, that he ſought for learning wherever 
he could find it, whether from men or from books: And firſt he was 
a ſcholar of Socrates, after whoſe death he applied himſelf to 
Cratylus, the ſcholar of Heraclitus, then to Hermogenes of the 
School of Parmenides; after which, he went to Megara, to hear the 


Philoſopher Euclides; and from thence to Cyrene, to be the ſcholar 


of Theodorus the Mathematician ; next he went to Italy, to the 


Pythagoreans there, Philolius and Eurytus; ; and from thence to 
Egypt, to converſe with the Prieſts there, or Prophets, as they are 
called by the Greek Writers *. And not content with this, he 


would have viſited the Perſian Magi, but was prevented by the wars 


then in Aſia. As to books, there were very few at that time to be 


5 got; but as the Pythagoreans were then beginning to commit their 
TFhiloſophy to writing, it is ſaid, that he purchaſed from Philoläus, 


the Pythagorean, three books of 1 ire, at a great price F. 
Jt = A From 


3 * Eis a0. Tape ro 1 rays Diogenes Lairtius i in his Life of Plato, 
from whom this account of Plato's Travels in ſearch of Knowledge is taken, 


+ Theſe three books are mentioned both by Diogenes Laertius, and Jamblichus, 
in their Lives of Pythagoras. The titles of them were, ITarfeuriney, TToneriov, 
and Þvomov. Under the firſt of theſe, I ſuppoſe, was contained every thing relating to 
Education, and thoſe ſtudics T have already mentioned, preparatory to the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy: The ſecond comprehended, not only what we call Politics, but alſo 
Morals, which, as I have ſaid, were underſtood by the Antients to be a part of the 
Political Science. The third comprehended, I have no doubt, not only Phyfics in our 


ſenſe of the 1 85 but alſo what we call eee 5 for as . pious philoſophers 
underſtooa 


r 1 4 e _ 


From this ſo great collection of learning, Plato compoſed a com- 


plete body of Philoſophy, comprehending Morals, Politics, Dia- 
ledlic, which was then the name for Logic, Phyſics alſo, and 
Mataphyſics; from whence we may fee at firſt view, how much 
more comprehenſive his Syſtem of Philoſophy was, than that of his 
maſter Socrates ; for Socrates, as I have obſerved, did not at all 


treat of Phyſics, or Metaphyſics ; ; and though he reaſoned much, 


and very well, yet he did not pretend to explain the art of 
reaſoning, or teach any ſyſtem of logic: The ſubject of his philo- 
ſophy was intirely confined to Morals; whereas Plato's ſyſtem took 
in the whole human philoſophy, Politics as well as Morals. Nor 
has any thing finer come down to us from antient times, than the 
Books of Plato upon Polity and Laws; but the greateſt part of 
which, I am perſuaded, he has taken from that book of Philolius 


above-mentioned, entitled v. As to Metaphyſics and 


Theology, his philoſophy was moſt ſublime, and approaching near 
to the Chriſtian Theology, particularly with reſpect to the Doctrine 


of the Trinity, which he no doubt learned, either i in Egypt, or, as 


J rather believe, in the Orphic or Pythagoric writings, His 
doctrine of Ideas too, I think, may be feferred to his Myſtic 
Philoſophy, and which, I am perſuaded, he likewiſe learned in one 
or other of the ways above-mentioned ®, And even as to Morals, 

| to 


underſtood that all the operations of nature were produced by mind, they thought that 
the philoſophy of mind was eſſentially connected with Phyſics as well as Morals. 
And as they inveſtigated the firſt principles of all the ſubjects of ſcience which they 
ſtudied, they thought they could not explain the - principles of Natural Philoſophy 
without an inquiry into the nature of the Firſt Mind, the author of all motion in the 
univerſe, From this account of the ſubject of thoſe three books, it is evident that 
the Pythagoreans muſt have had a complete ſyſtem of Philoſophy ; and ſo Jamblichus 
tells us in the beginning of his Twenty- ninth Chapter of the Life of Pythagoras. 


* Porphyry, in the beginning of his «oay9n, ſpeaks of this doctrine of Ideas as a 


thing of very abſtruſe philoſophy, and therefore improper for a work that he intended 
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to which Socrates” Philoſophy, as I ſaid, was entirely confined, he 


excelled him very far, for both he and Ariftotle learned from the 
Pythagorean books, what, as I have ſaid, is the foundation of the 
whole human philoſophy ; viz. that there are two minds in man, 
the rational or intellectual, and the irrational or animal; and this 
laſt, he ſaid, was governed by two principles, which they call 
bopog.and num, or anger and appetite. From this conſtitution of 


the human mind the Pythagoreans derived their whole doctrine of 


Virtues and Vices in a more diſtinct and clearer way, in my opinion, 
than is to be found either in Plato or in Ariftotle ®. To the 
rational mind, or governing principle of our nature, which delibe- 


rates and determines, they aſcribe the virtue of Prudence; to the 
-buzzcg, by which we reſiſt oppoſition, ſuſtain toil and pain, and en- 


counter danger, belonged, according to them, the virtue of Fortitude ; 
and the e,; or concupiſcence, as we may tranſlate it, compre- 
hending all thoſe appetites and deſires which nature has implanted 
in us, for the preſervation .of the individual and continuation of the 
ſpecies, is governed by that virtue which we call Temperance 1 
The notion of theſe three virtues both Plato and Ariſtotle have 1 
from the Pythagoreans. As to the fourth Cardinal Virtue, viz. 


Juſtice, Plato's notion of it, as it is explained at great length in his 


Books of Polity, appeared to me, when I firſt read theſe books, very | 
new ; and [ believed it to be an invention of his own: but when TI 
| | read 


as an introduction to Philoſophy. His words are, Aurixa Tepi Yevwv Te t kid, £478 
vpcolnxen, kr x iv jrounrs Ikaig ET4V01G15 vH, ELTE KO VPeoTnXOTA, TWjhaTa ior, 
1 a f, &ð N *TOTEpAY Xopioſa, 1 ey 7015 £10 nr, x α TEPTY TRUTH vpedlula, Taps 
earners Meyeiv*  Baburarns cen This ToiauTl1s pes, c GAANS HAANGS 
EH droperns theraoeuc, where the learned reader will .obſerve, that he has enu- 
merated, and ſtated moſt diſtinctly, all the difficulties concerning Ideas. | 


* See Theages, a Pythagorean Writer, & To "Ou aper, p. 681, of Gale's 


Opuſcula Mythologica. 


1 Gale's Collection, ubi ſupra. 
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read the Doric Fragment of Theages above-mentioned, I found it to 
be laid down there, and full as well explained, though in very much 

fewer words. When, ſays Theages, there is a perfect agreement of all 
the three ſeveral parts of the mind together, the Rational part 
governing and leading, the Jpos and emdupus obeying, then exiſts 
that virtue we call Fu/fice, which is the perfection of all the other 
virtues; being that without which there can be no harmony or 
concord in the mind, and conſequently no real virtue of any kind *. 
And the compariſon of the human mind to a political tate, which 
runs through Plato's whole Books of Polity, and by which he illuſ- 
trates his notion of Juſtice, appears to me to be taken, as well as the 
doctrine itſelf, from the writings of the Pythagoreans; for in this 
work of Theages, the 9vyos or iraſcible part of the mind, is ſaid to be 
its Guard, or Military Force; the Concupiſcence is the Steward or 
Economiſt ; while the Rational Principle, like the Council of * | 
greed and directs the whole. 


Afqnocroiny both Plato and Ariſtotle | agree in hi. that there can 
be no virtue without a ſenſe of the To zaxo», or the pulebrum and 
honeflum. Plato, whenever he treats of Morals, mentions the ſenſe of 
the ro a Xo almoſt in every page, as the ſource of every thing great 
or good in our actions; and Ariſtotle makes it a part of his definitions 
of the virtues, that they are practiſed evexa Tou xaxov; that is, for the 
fake of the fair and handſome, which he ſays is the end of virtue f. 
And this too is neceſſarily derived from the nature and conſtitution 
of our mind as above explained; for our intelle& being the govern- 
ing principle of our /z#le world, it muſt neceſſarily be determined in 
its deliberations by ſome motive, and muſt have ſome object in view 
which it and. ; and that object, as I have ſhown , can be no other 
Vox. III. "TG than 


„ Gale's Colleftion, ubi pi p. 683 and 689. 
+ Touro reheg rug Aperns, Lib. iti. Cap. 10. Nitomachia. 
T Vol. II. Book ii. Cap. 5 and 6. 
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than the pulchrum and Hongſtum. Now in this too, the Pythagoreans 
agree with Plato and Ariſtotle: And they go ſo far as to ſay, that 
there can be no true virtue without a certain enthuſiaſm for the 
To Kaov F, | 

As 


* In this wick of Theages I have ſo i quoted; he ſays, That what is molt 
peculiar to moral virtue, and conſtitutes its eſſence, is & TgoaigeriCE, 11 £v rig KaATGS,. 
that is, a determination to act the fair and the handſome part; and he adds, there may 
be reaſon and ſtrength of mind without virtue; but virtue there cannot be, without 
ſuch determination of the mind, p. 691. And again, in p. 693, he ſays, That true 
virtue is nothing elſe but the ; gis ro Jeovros, that is, the habit of acting the becoming 
part. And at the end of his Treatiſe, p. 694 and 695, he ſays, That this 2816 
Tov Jeovros mult, neither be- without paſſion, nor with paſſion in exceſs. And he 
adds, & pe yep antalua, ewapoppunroy xas dverlouriagov Tape eras Tav — o 
To a A F extabua ovrerapaypiav xa arrixoyioay; that is to ſay, © Apathy 
cc renders" the mind languid and without enthuſiaſm towards the pulchrum and- 
ec honeſtum :- On the other hand, exceſs of paſſion diſtracts the mind, and deprives it. 
c of thought and conſideration.” And he adds, © Paſſion therefore ſhould appear 
“ in virtue, like ſhades in a picture; for it is theſe, which, together with the 
outline and the colour, give nature, truth, and animation to the whole. With- 
<< out paſſion, therefore, virtue has not life or true colour; for virtue originally ariſes 
0 from paſſion (he means the love of the fair and e and after it is formed, it is 
<6 fill conſiſtent with paſſion, which, if properly mixed with it, produces the ſame - 
<« effect as the mixture of grave and acute in muſic, and of 'cold and warmth in the- 
< temperature of bodies; The paſſions, therefore, muſt not be taken away alto-. 
<« gether, for that would not be. profitable; but they muſt be moderated and brought: 
<« under ſubjection to the rational and governing part of the mind.” 'There - 
cannot, I think, be finer Philoſophy than this, nor better illuſtrated from the works- 
both of nature and art; and it is the doctrine both of the Platonic and Peripatetic 
Schools, in oppoſition to the Apathy of the Stoics. The Pythagoreans alſs differed- 
from the Stoics, and agreed with the Platonic and-Peripatetic Schools in this, that 
they did not hold, that uirtue alone made a man happy in this life, but they required 
good fortune alſo; and accordingly, toy defined happineſs to be the. exerciſe. of 
virtue in a proſperous life,” XH aperns i» turvx4iz (Gale's Collection, p. 678). 
For they ſaid, it was not the poſſeſſion of virtue that made men happy, but the 
exerciſe ; and for the proper exerciſe of virtue, they thought that good fortune was 


* 
% 
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As to Logic, there is nothing of the ſcience of it in Plato, except 


what he has ſaid of the Diairetic method, or method of Diviſion, 


which he has explained and illuſtrated by examples in the Sophiſta 


and the Politicus. This method too was known to the Pythago- 


reans, and was part of their Logic, as appears fro what Jamblichus 


; ſays i in his Life of TYRE 25 


Thus it appears, that the whole Philoſophy of Plato is taken dom 
the Pythagoreans; and particularly his Morals and Politics, which 
make hn far the greater part of his Philoſophy. 3 38 


pF I come to ſpeak of the Philoſophy of Aide I cannot 
help obſerving, that theſe fragments of Pythagorean writers which 
Stobæus has preſerved to us, and which Gale has collected together 
from different parts of Stobæus's Works, are, in my opinion, among 


the moſt valuable remains of antiquity ; they are written in the Doric 


2 


dialect, the only dialect uſed by the Philoſophers of that School, which 
was become obſolete when Stobæus wrote, and, I believe, not perfectly 
well underſtood by Stobæus himſelf; and as the matter of thoſe writ- 


_ ings was ſo obſcure, at leaſt very much removed from common appre- 


: oft e eie henſion, 


as neceſſary as light is for the exerciſe of the faculty of fight.—And the utmoſt length 
they went was to ſay, that the virtuous man in adverſity was not miſerable ; whereas the 
vicious and fooliſh were miſerable in all ſituations of fortune. And in another paſſage 
they ſay, That the difference betwixt God and Man is, that God is perfect in himſelf, 
and needs nothing from without ; whereas the nature of Man is imperfect and defective, 
and needs to be ſupplied from without. Although, therefore, we poſſeſs virtue, that 
is but the perfection of one part, namely, the mind; but as we conſiſt both of mind 
and body, the body alſo muſt be perfect of its kind: Nor is that alone ſufficient; 
but the proſperous exerciſe of virtue requires certain externals, ſuch as wealth, repu- 
tation, friends, and above all, a well conſtituted ſtate; for without that, the 
rational and ſocial animal is imperfect, and unable to fulfil the purpoſe of its 
nature. 8 5 | 3 1 

* Sect, 161. 
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henſion, I think it is of abſolute necellity that there ſhould be ſome 


errors in the original MS. of Stobzus, or perhaps in the MSS, which 


he tranſcribed ; and many more ftill in the after-copies that were 
made from Stobæus's MS.; and, no doubt, ſome in the printed 


editions of thoſe MSS. Several of theſe errors Gale has corrected in 


his edition; but many more remain to be corrected. I hope, there- 
fore, that if the noble attempt begun at Oxford to revive the antient 
Philoſophy goes on, there will come from the Oxford preſs a more 
dorrect edition of this collection made by Gale, and which will do as 


much honour to the eritical genius of England as the edition of 


another very valuable work of Antient Philoſophy, I mean Hierocles 
upon the Aurea Carmina of Pythagoras, which has been publiſhed at 
Cambridge in 1709, by Mr. Needham, with the Notes of Dr. Bentley, | 
in which that moſt ingenious. Critic has reſtored a very corrupted 
text, with a knowledge both of the Greek language and of the 
ſubject, and an acumen criticum, ee makes me admire the 8 1 


A 2 


I come now to ſpeak of Aber, RE PEI not ſelf-taught any 
more than his maſter Plata. He did not, however, travel in ſearch of 
knowledge like Plato, and'the other ſages of Greece before him ; but, 
beſides what he learned from his maſters, Socrates and Plato, he was 
a great reader of books, of which he collected a great many, and is 
ſaid to have been the farſt that formed a library, and ſhowed an 
example to the Egyptian kings, who, in imitation. of Ariftotle, col- 
lected the famous Alexandrian Hbrary *. Among thoſe he collected, 8 
have no doubt that there were ſeveral of the Pythagorean writers, 
ſome of which, it appears, he has made great uſe of. And he would, 
no doubt, learn om 4 Dlata all. that he knew bf the Pyrhagorean, 

. Egyptian, 


* Strabo's Gdegraphys. Lib. xiii,—S$ee the 1 2 888 by: Du Val to his 
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Egyptian, and Fleatic Philoſophy. And therefore I hold, that 
Ariſtotle, with the beſt genius for Philoſophy, as comprehenſive as 
it was acute and ſubtile, and the greateſt induſtry, by which he did 
more in the way of ſcience than, I believe, ever man did in the 
ſpace of ſo ſhort a life“, had the advantage of being as well taught 
as he could have been in Greece, or perhaps any where in the world, 
at that time; for the colleges of the Pythagoreans were then diſ- 
perſed, and Egypt was not what it was when Pythagoras was there; 
for then their monarchy and hierarchy was ſubſiſting: Whereas, . 
when Plato and Eudoxus were there, the houſes of the Prieſts were, 


a8 Strabo informs us, in ruins. 


1 what remains of Ariſtotle's Works, we ſee the fruits of his great 
reading; ; for he appears to have been very well informed of what 
all the Philoſophers before him had thought upon every ſubject; 
though it has been obſerved, even by ſome of Ariſtotle's own com- 
mentators, that he often. miſrepreſents the meaning of the Philoſo- 
phers before him, that he might have the pleaſure of refuting them; 
for his candour was not equal to his genius or learning . His com- 
mon way of beginning his inquiries upon any ſubject is, by telling us 
what the Philoſophers before him had ſaid upon it. And now, ſays 
he, let us try whether we cannot add ſomething to what they have 
diſcovered, or correct their errors. I would, therefore, have thoſe + 
of this age, who pretend to philoſophiſe without the aſſiſtance of 
learning, ——— OY whether their genius or. induſtry be 

greater 

* He lived no Jonger than ſixty-three years, three of which he ſpent in hearing 
_ Socrates, twenty in attending Plato, and he employed eight in educating the Con- 
queror of the world. See Ammonius in Vita Ari/totelis, prefixed to Du Vall's 
edition of Ariſtotle. And yet he found time to write no leſs than four hundred 
books, as Diogenes Laertius informs us, of which by far. the greater part, as appears 
from the catalogue given us by Laertius, are loſt. 
I See Origin of Language, Vol. I. p. 113 and 114. Second | Edit,——Mataphyics, 5 
. 5 
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| 1 than thoſe of Ariſtotle. id I would have them alſo con- 
ſider, that in neglecting and deſpiſing the writings of Ariſtotle, they 
at the ſame time neglect and deſpiſe the whole Philoſophy of Anti- 

quity, of which l s writings may be conſidered. as a col- 5 
lection. 


Theſe precious Works were very near entirely loſt, and ſaved 
almoſt by a miracle; for they were raiſed, as it were, from the 
grave, having been buried, in order to ſave them from Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, who was then making a library, and ſearching 
for books every where; and it was, perhaps, the greateſt glory of 
Sylla, Roman Dictator, that he brought theſe Works to Rome, at 
leaſt as many of them as remained, and got them tranſcribed from 
the original manuſcript by a ſkilful grammarian, who ſupplied, as 
well as he could, what was effaced in the MS. by their lying 
ſo long under ground *. If this ſo precious a collection of. Antient 
Philoſophy had periſhed, I ſhould have thought it the greateſt cala- 
' mity that had befallen Philoſophy, © next to the downfal of the 
Egyptian Hierarchy, and the deſtruction — the nn Colleges 
in * | 


The comprehenſive genius of Ariſtotle took in all the branches of 
_ Philoſophy, and made a ſyſtem of it ſtill more complete than that of 
his maſter Plato ; comprehending, in the firſt place, Metaphyſics, the 
higher part of which is Theology, Phyſics, Morals, under which I 
| include Politics, and laſtly, DialeQic and Logic. 5 


As to the e Philoſophy, which treats of God and the Principles ; 
of Things, Ammonius, who writes his Life, is in the 2 5 when 


* See this Hiſtory of the F ate of Ariſtotle 8 Writings told more , parfiewarly * 
Strabo, Lib. xiii. 
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he ſays, he added nothing to what had been ſaid before on that 
ſubject: And I think he might have gone farther, and added, that 
this Philoſophy in him is not near ſo ſublime, or ſo truly divine, as 
it is in the writings of Plato, who, having a more exalted genius 
than Ariſtotle, though perhaps not ſo acute, entered more deeply 
into the myſteries of the Pythagorean Theology; for I can have no 
doubt but that the whole Theology of the Greeks was derived from 
the School of Pythagoras; and it was, as Jamblichus tells us, Pytha- 
goras who firſt taught the Greeks to raiſe their minds above matter, 
to thoſe things which have a real and permanent exiſtence, and are 
the firſt cauſes and principles of all things *. Theſe, he ſaid, were 
immaterial, and the only active powers in the univerſe; and to the 
ſcience of them he gave the ſame name that Ariſtotle does, calling it 

co]; whereas the knowledge of the other branches of e : 
he ſaid, was no more than PiXooopia Fo. | 


With regard to Phyſics, he agreed withi: the Ponce in 
making the principles of all natural bodies to be matter and form; 5 
as is laid down in Timæus the Locrian's book, de Anima Mundi. To 
theſe two he has added a third, viz. Privation, but without the leaſt 
neceſſity, as I have elſewhere ſhown 7. He has ſaid a great deal upon 
tlie nature of motion, that grand agent in all the operations of nature, 
much more than is to be found in any writings of the Pythagoreans 
that have come down to us. He has alſo treated of particular ſubjects 
of natural knowledge, of which we have little or nothing at all ſaid in 
the writings of the Philoſophers before him, ſuch of them, at leaſt, as 
yet remain. It may be true, however, that what he has given as his 
own diſcoveries on theſe ſubjects may have been taken from the books 
of the Pythagoreans then extant, but now v loſt. Thus much is cer- 

| | tain, » 
* Jamblichus de Vita Pythagore, Cap. vi. verſus finem. 8 


+ Ibid. Cap. xxix. p. 135. 
T. Metaphyſ. Vol. I. p. 61 and 62... 
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tain, that, from a Pythagorean author, the moſt antient of whom we 
have any thing extant, I mean Ocellus Lucanus, Ariſtotle has taken his 
notion of the Eternity of the world, and that there was no beginning 
of motion; and alſo the notion of a fifth Element. And from 
another Pythagorean writer, called Eccelus, he has taken his whole 
treatiſe of Generation and dee almoſt tranſeribing * 


But though 1 do not think that he has added any hb. to 


natural Philoſophy, he certainly added a great deal to natural 
Hiſtory; and his Hiſtory of Animals is, I believe, the beſt book 


upon the ſubject that has been produced ſince his time. It was 


his pupil Alexander, who enabled him to make ſo great a collection 


of facts. And there is an anonymous writer of the Life of Pytha- 


goras f, who, in the end of his work tells us, that Alexander, at his 


defire, ſent men to the higheſt parts of Ethiopia, where, 1 ſuppoſe, 


no Greek had ever been before, in order to diſcover the cauſe of the 


overflowing of the Nile; and they diſcovered, what is undoubtedly 
the truth, that the overflowing was produced by great rains which 
fall upon the high mountains of Ethiopia 1 in the hotels of ſummer. 


As to Morals, I don not think he has added any hes of value | 


to what he and his maſter learned from the Pythagorean School, 


from which he has taken one thing that is not to be found in Plato; 


viz. that the virtues conſiſt in a middle betwixt two extremes, 
exce/5 upon the one ſide, and agfect upon the other; for this doctrine 


is expreſsly laid down in the treatiſe of Theages above mentioned 


concerning virtue, and illuſtrated by examples k. There is one 


virtue, of which he gives an account, very different indeed from that 


given by the a and from them by his maſter Plato, 


- Gs the Authorities for this i in Gale” 8 ColleAion, x p- 501 and 502. 
It is publiſhed along with Jamblichus and Forphyry their Lives of «goes. 
2 Gale's 9 p. 693, * | 
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but, in my opinion, not near ſo philoſophical ; for they derive it, 
as well as the other virtues, from the nature and conſtitution of the 
human mind, with this difference betwixt it and the other three virtues, 
that theſe belong each to different parts of the mind; but juſtice be- 
longs toall the three parts, as I have above explained it, and conſiſts 

in the harmony and concord of theſe three with one another; ſo that 
it is the moſt comprehenſive of all the virtues; whereas Ariſtotle 
has explained it, not as a Philoſopher, but according to the popular 
notions, and applied it only to external things, ſuch as money, power, 
and honour ; which is no more than applying the general definition 
of the Pythagoreans to particular-things comprehended under it. 
For it is impoſſible that if the other three virtues exiſt, and there be 
a perfect harmony in the mind, there can be any wrong done to 
others in the articles of wealth, power, or honour. 


What has always pleaſed me moſt in Ariſtotle's morals is, the dif- 
tinction which he makes betwixt vice and 4vcatne/s, and betwixt 
virtue and that reſtraint and endurance which we ſee men practiſe, 
and which often paſſes for virtue; and as I did not find this diſ- 
tinction in Plato, I gave Ariſtotle great credit for it, believing it to be 
a diſcovery of his own; but when I came to ſtudy thoſe Pythagorean 
fragments which Gale has collected, I was very much ſurpriſed to 
find the ſame diſtinction made, and, I think, better: explained, by 
the Pythagorean Philoſopher I have ſo often quoted, viz. Theages, 
in his work upon Virtue. The principle he lays down is, what I 
have already mentioned, that the Tpoxipeois is eſſential to virtue; or, 


in other words, that virtue muſt proceed from free inclination, 


founded upon judgment and deliberate choice; therefore, ſays he, 
if with force and compulſion reaſon govern the vo; and the erh, 
that is, the iraſcible and concupiſcent parts of our nature; this pro- 
duces thoſe diſpoſitions of the mind we call ee H And xaprepa,. 

Vor. III. | 84: 5-25 that 
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that is, reſtraint and endurance ; if, on the other hand, reaſon is 
forcibly overcome by the irrational part, then are produced either 
* or u,, that is, incontinence, or want of command of 
one's ſelf, and /o/ine/s or effeminacy. Now theſe diſpoſitions of mind 
are but half virtues and half vices; for reaſon is ſound and healthy, 
but the irrational parts of the mind are diſeaſed ; and as far as the 
bees and tmibupun are maſtered and compelled to ſubmit by the 
rational part, ſo far :yzparue and xeprepiz are virtues; but in ſo far as 
the irrational part ſubmits with force and compulſion, ſo that the action 
may be conſidered as in ſome ſenſe not voluntary, theſe diſpoſitions 
are vices; for virtue muſt do its duty with pleaſure, and not with 
pain ; and nothing muſt be pleaſant to the virtuous man but what is 
good and virtuous ®. Again, with reſpect to paraxue and dp, 
: © | N ant 55 

- # There is a fine ſentiment to this purpoſe in Milton's Comus. It is where he 
makes the Lady ſay to the enchanter Comus (that is, Pleaſure ) when he offers nee his 
delicious cup, as he calls it: 

L That which is not good is not delicious 

To a wiſe and well-governed appetite : 

chat is, an appetite in ſubjection to the rational part, and which is pleaſed with no- 
thing but what Reaſon approves of : It is a noble ſentiment, but expreſſed in a man- 
ner which will appear flat and inſipid to thoſe who admire the preſent faſhionable ſtyle, 
far removed from the ſimplicity of the Antients. Milton was not only: the greateſt 
ſcholar and fineſt writer of his age, but a good philoſopher, and was well acquainted 
with the fragments remaining of the Pythagorean Philoſophy, as appears from his 
Tractate upon Education. His Comus is, I think, one of the fineſt productions of 
modern times, and 1 don't know whether to admire moſt the poetry of it or the phi- 
loſophy, which is of the nobleſt kind. The ſubje& of it I like better than that of 
the Paradiſe Loſt, which, I think, is not human enough to touch the common feel- 
ings of humanity, as poetry ought to do; the Divine Perſonages he has introduced are 
of too high a kind to act any part in poetry, and the ſcene of the action is, for the greater 
part, quite out of Nature. But the ſubject of the Comus is a fine Mythological Tale, 
marvellous enough, as all poetical ſubjects ſhould be, but at the ſame time human. He 
begins his piece in the manner of Euripides, and the deſcending Spirit that prologiſes, 
makes the fineſt and grandeſt opening of any theatrical piece that I Know, antient or 


modern. The conduct of the piece is anſwerable to the beginning, and the verſtfication 
IE e of 
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in ſo far as reaſon is overcome by the irrational part, they are vices; 
but in ſo far as they gratify the paſſions with pain and reluctance, 
knowing that they do wrong, fo that the eye of the mind is ſtill 


ſound, they are not vices “. 


There cannot, I think, be ſounder philoſophy than this; for it 
not only agrees perfectly with experience and obſervation, but it is 
deduced from the inward ſtructure of the mind, and therefore may 
be ſaid to be demonſtrated à priori. It gives that preference in the 
matter which is due to the governing principle of the mind, that is, 
the rational and intellectual part, which, of neceſſity, muſt determine 
whether the man be virtuous or vicious; for if the governing prin- 
ciple approves of vice, and the man applauds himſelf for his vicious 
actions, then is he truly vicious: On the other hand, if the govern- 


8 2 ing 


of it is Snely I by ſhort and long verſes, blank and rhiming, and the ſweeteſt 
ſongs that ever were compoſed; nor do I know any thing in Engliſh poetry compa- 
rable to it in this reſpect, except Dryden's ode on St. Cecilia; which, for the length 

of the piece, has all the variety of verſification that can well be imagined. As to the 
ſtyle of the Comus, it is more elevated, I think, than that of any of his writings, and 
fo much above what is written at preſent, that J am inclined to make the ſame diſtinc- 
tion in the Engliſh language, that Homer made of the Greek in his time; and to ſay, 
that Milton's language is the language of the gods; whereas we of this age ſpeax 
and write the language of mere mortal men. If the Comus was to be properly repre- 
ſented, with all the decorations · which it requires, of machinery, ſcenery, dreſs, muſic, 
and dancing, it would be the fineſt exhibition that ever was ſeen upon any modern ſtage. 
But J am afraid, with all theſe, the principal part would be ſtill wanting; I mean, 
players that could wield the language of Milton, and pronounce thoſe fine periods of 
his, by which he has contrived to give his poetry the beauty of the fineſt proſe com- 
poſition, and without which there can be nothing great or noble in compoſition of any 
kind. . Or if we could find players who had breath and organs (for theſe, as well as 
other- things, begin to fail in this generation), and ſenſe and taſte enough, properly to 
pronounce ſuch periods, I doubt it would not be eaſy to find an audience that could 
reliſh them, or perhaps they would not have attention and comprehenſion ſufficient to 
connect the ſenſe of them, being accuſtomed to that trim, ſpruce, ſhort cut of a ſtyle, 
which Tacitus, and his modern imitators, French and Engliſh, have _—_ faſhionable, 


#* Gale's Collection, p. 691, 692. 
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ing part ſtill judges well, but is overcome by the violence of anger, 
or the allurements of pleaſure, then, though there be not virtue, 
ncither is there vice; but there is wweatne/s, under which name are 
comprehended all the four diſpoſitions above mentioned ; two of 
them, viz. reftraint and endurance, coming nearer to virtue, and 
by many confounded with virtue; the other two, viz. incontinence 
and ſoftneſs, or effeminacy, come nearer to vice, and by thoſe who 
are not able to diftinguiſh accurately, confounded with it. 


And here! we may obſerve how juſt the notion of the Pythago- 

reans is of the virtue of Juſtice, without which they ſay there can 
be no perfect virtue; for it is it which produces concord and har- 
mony in the mind; ſo that where it is not, there muſt be diſorder 
and bad government: For if the governing power is overcome, and 
forced to ſubmit to the paſſions and appetites which ought to be 
governed, then there is a ſtate of rebellion; and though the govern- 
ing power prevail in the ſtruggle, and the ſubjects obey, but 
forcibly and unwillingly, even in that caſe the government is not 
good, nor is there that pleaſure in virtue which the Pythagoreans 
maintained to be eſſential to it. 


We may alſo here obſerve how falſe the common notion 18, 
| that there cannot be virtue without */e/f-denial ; for the contrary 
appears to be the truth, that where there is perfect virtue there can 
be no ſelf-denial or reluctance, but on the contrary pleaſure and 
even exultation : And though Ariſtotle ſays that the exerciſe of one 
virtue, vis. Fortitude, is not accompanied with pleaſure, yet I be- 
lieve he is miſtaken: And I think Homer is in the right, who uſes 
a word for fighting which denotes joy—xappgen: And the fact is moſt 
certainly true, that a man really brave has a pleaſure in encounter- 
ing danger if there be a good cauſe for it ; ; that is, if the governing 

principle of the mind approves. 


Thu. 
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Thus it appears that Ariſtotle added nothing to the morals that 
he and his maſter had learned from the Pythagoreans : And, with 
regard to politics, it would, I think, be unfair to compare his un- 
| finiſhed work upon that ſubje& with the books of polity and of 
laws written by Plato, whoſe works, upon morals and politics to- 
gether, are of ten times greater bulk than his other works, whereas 
the greater part of Ariſtotle's writings are upon Natural Philoſophy; 
at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that what he has written upon 
politics, unfiniſhed as it is, is a very valuable work; and there is a 
Supplement written to it by a Florentine nobleman, of the name of 
Strozza, which is valuable for the matter; and, as to the ſtyle, he 
has imitated ſo well the ſtyle of Ariſtotle, the beſt didactic ſtyle 1 
think in the world, eſpecially in his morals and politics, that, for 
my part, I am not able to diſtinguiſh the one from the other; ſo 
well was the Greek language at that time not only underſtood in 
Italy, but written, and, as we are informed, even ſpoken. 


I come now to ſpeak of the greateſt of all Ariſtotle's works, E 
mean his Logic, which he firſt diſtinguiſhed from Dialectie: Whereas 
the Dialectic of Plato is a mixture of Logic and Metaphyſics; for 
it aſcended to the ideas of the higheſt abſtraction, ſuch as the f- 
- preme good and the ſupreme fair, and at the ſame time it taught 
the method of inveſtigating thoſe ideas. Now Ariftotle diſtinguiſhed 
all the three, I mean Logic, Dialectic, and Metaphyſics, and made | 
ſeparate ſciences of each ; for among other things that Ariſtotle 
added to Philoſophy, one was the diftinguiſhing accurately the ſeve- 
ral branches of it, which before lay confuſed together, as it were, in 
a heap. | | 


By Logic, Ariſtotle means that ſcience which explains the progreſs 
of the diſcurſive faculty of the Mind in demonſtration. or reaſoning 
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of any ad, 'The operations of the human intelle& are of three 
kinds; firſt, we apprehend the ſimple idea of any thing; ſecondly, 

we perceive the truth of axioms or ſelf-evident propoſitions; and, 
laſtly, from theſe, by the diſcurſus mentis, other propoſitions are de- 
- duced, which, in that way, are ſaid to be proved or demonſtrated. 
And this laſt operation of the Mind is what is properly called 
Science; and, to ſhew the nature of this operation, and how the 
Mind may proceed in it without hazard. of error, is the buſineſs of 
Logic; which, at the ſame time that it directs the operation of the 
Mind in other Sciences, is itſelf a Science, ſo great and ſo won- 


deerful, that if I could believe Ariſtotle to have been the inven- 


tor of it, I ſhould conſider him as ſomething more than mortal 
man: Nor can I wonder that when Philoſophy was firſt introduced 
into the weſtern parts of Europe, after the fall of the Roman empire, 
the Schoolmen, as they are called, beſtowed ſo much labour upon it; 
a great deal too much, according to the general opinion of this age ; 
but be that as it will, I am ſure it is much too little ſtudied at pre- 
ſent; and 1 very plainly perceive the want of the knowledge of it 
in almoſt all the works of Reaſoning or Philoſophy that are now 
publiſhed. It is ſo little underſtood that I muſt ſay fomething more 
to convince the generality of readers that it is of any value at all. 


In the firſt place, we ſhould confider how it is poſſible that we 
can be men of Science if we do not underſtand what Science is : 
Nor the purpoſe of Ariſtotle's Logic is to diſcover what Science is, 
as he has told us himſelf in the beginning of his Analytics. To 
be convinced how great a work this was, we need only read the 
Theetetes of Plato, in which that queſtion is agitated, and much is 
ſaid upon it“; and I have no doubt but that it was with the view to 


decide what Plato has left altogether ee that en com- 


poſed his ſyſtem of Logic. 


| a It 
See what I have ſaid of this dialogue, Vol, II, p. 68, 5 
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It may be ſaid that men may reaſon very well, and have reaſoned 
very well without knowing any thing of the Art of Reaſoning. But 
women and children ſpeak, as we ſee, very well, without any know- 
ledge of Grammar or the Art of Speech; but will it for that reaſon 
be ſaid that the ſtudy of Grammar is not uſeful. In like manner, 
men ſing and play upon inſtruments, without the leaſt knowledge 
of the Art of Muſic; and I have ſome pieces of the mulic of bar- 
barous nations that I think admirable : But will it for that be denied 
that Muſic is an Art, or that our performances of the muſical 
kind may be greatly improved by the knowledge of it. In all the 
Arts, the practice muſt have gone before the theory, and men muſt 
have ſpoken, ſung, and reaſoned, long before an Art of 1 7 8888 of 
Muſic, or of Reaſoning, was invented. 


Ariſtotle has very 8 entitled his book upon Logic Analy- 
ics ;, for there could have been no Science or Reaſoning without an 
analyſis or reſolution of it into its elements or firſt principles ; and 
the ſame is true of all Arts and Sciences without exception. Thus. 
there could have been no Science of Geometry if the dimenſions of 
Body had not been analyſed into Points, Lines, Length, Breadth, 
and Depth; there could have been no grammatical art if the mate- 
rial part of language, that is the Articulation, had not been reſolved 
into elemental ſounds; neitlier without that could the great diſco- 
very of letters have been made, or the writing art invented: And 
without the analyſis of the formal part of language into what is 
commonly called the Parts of Speech, the moſt valuable part of the 
grammatical art never could have been invented : But the artificers 
of language, by analyſing into a few radical ſounds, differently va- 
ried and modified according to certain rules, have, with moſt won 
derful art, contrived to expreſs the almoſt infinite variety of the 
conceptions of the human mind; and this is the Art which. appears 
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to me to have a greater affinity than any other with Ariſtotle's 
Logic, as both muſt neceſſarily diſſect and examine carefully the ope- 
rations of the human mind ; and accordingly Ariſtotle, in one of his 

logical works, vis. his book of Interpretation, has conſidered accu- 
_  rately ſome of the parts of ſpeech into which grammar has divided 

language; ſuch as the Verb and the Noun. Now, though the Art 
of Language be, no doubt, a moſt wonderful Art, and perhaps the 
greateſt invention of men, if it be conſidered that it muſt have been 
among the firſt, I hold Ariſtotle's Logical Art to have been till a 
greater diſcovery, though coming, no doubt, much later, and, I 
believe, after every other Art was invented; for it analyſes 
what I think is ſtill more various and complicated than Speech, 
I mean Reaſoning, in all the various forms and figures in which it 


appears. 


It is evident that all reaſoning muſt conſiſt of propoſitions put 
together in a certain way; and theſe propoſitions again muſt conſiſt 
of ſimple terms, joined together in a certain way. The analyſis, 
therefore, of Reaſoning muſt of neceſſity be ſuch as Ariſtotle has 
made, firſt, into ſimple terms; ſecondly, into propoſitions ; and, 
thirdly, into ſyllogiſm, which, as the name imports, is a collection 
of propoſitions from which the concluſion i 18 inferred ; and there the 
poo of Reaſoning ends. | 


With reſpeCt to | mple terms, it is evident that if they could not 
have been reduced to certain claſſes, there could have been no 
Science of Reaſoning ; and it was neceſſary alſo that theſe claſſes 
| ſhould be reduced to a certain number, for in Science there is no- 
thing infinite. Now this great and fundamental work of Logic is 
performed in- the book of Categories, and without this diſcovery 
there could not have been, as I have ſhewed elſewhere*, a definition 

ind CY SRD = | olf 
Vol. I. Origin of Language, p. 74, et ſeq. 2d edit. 
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of any thing, nor, by conſequence, Science or Demonſtration of 
any kind. 


The next ſtep in the proceſs of Reaſoning is to Propoſitions, the 
nature of which it was neceſſary to explain, otherways there could 
have been no Science of Reaſoning. This, accordingly, Ariſtotle 
has done with wonderful accuracy and ſubtilty in his book of Inter- 
| pretation ; ; the moſt abſtruſe, 1 think, of all Ariſtotle's philoſophical 
writings, and which itſelf needs an interpreter more than any of his 
books; and accordingly it has met with an excellent one in a phi- 
loſopher of the Alexandrian School, Ammonius Hermeias. It was 
neceſſary for the purpoſe of Science that Propoſitions ſhould be re- 


duced to certain claſſes, as well as the terms of which they conſiſt. 


This has been done by Ariſtotle and his interpreter, and all the 
ſeveral ſpecieſes of them, according to the differences of the 
prædicate, the ſubject, the matter and manner of the Propoſition, 
have been enumerated, and the number of them muſt appear in- 
_ credible to thoſe who have never thought upon the ſubject, being no 
leſs than three thouſand and twenty-four x; and however unneceſ- 
fary it may appear to diſtinguiſh ſo accurately and minutely the ſe- 
veral kinds of Propoſitions, thoſe who are learned in the Art know 
very well what confuſion- it would introduce into Reaſoning, if we 
were to miſtake an affirmative for a negative Propoſition, a ow 
cular for an univerſal, a neceſſary for a contingent, and ſo forth. 


The laſt operation, as I bak aid of the 8 Seilty of the 


Mind is Syllogiſm, to which all our Reaſoning, however various 
and complicated, is reducible. Now every Syllogiſm, when it is 
analyſed, is found to conſiſt of three terms, and no more, and of 


two Propoſitions, from which the concluſion is inferred, aud no 


Vol. III. N h . more.— 
* See Ammonius upon the Book of Interpretation, Folie 73. 128. and 176. 
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more. It is ſhewn, that of theſe three terms there is one by which 
the two terms in the concluſion are ſyllogiſed or brought together, 
and which, from thence, is called the Middle Term — That in the two 
Propoſitions this term muſt one way or another be joined with each 
of the two terms of the concluſion, and this can be done only in 
one or other of three ways, by being the prædicate of both Propo- 
ſitions, the ſubject of both, or, laſtly, the prædicate of the one 
and the ſubject of the other *. Theſe three ſeveral ways of connect- 
ing the terms of the concluſion by means of the middle term Ariſtotle 
calls Figures, alluding, as his Commentators ſay, to the diviſion uſed 
by the mathematicians of the ſubjects of their Art, into Points, 
Lines, and Figures, ſimple terms ſtanding for Points, propoſitions 
for Lines, and ſyllogiſms for Figures—It is further ſhewn, that theſe 
Figures are divided into Moods, according as the two propoſitions and 
concluſion. of the ſyllogiſm are affirmative or negative, univerſal or 
particular ; the firſt Figure conſiſting of four Moods, the ſecond of as 
many, and the third of fix, which make altogether fourteen Moods, or 
| T' perro, as they are called by Ariſtotle And laſtly, that of every ſyllo- 
giſm one of the two propoſitions or premiſes muſt neceſſarily be a ge- 


neral propoſition either affirmative or negative; and that from two 


particular propoſitions, or two ne whether e ar Particular, 
nothing can be ſyllogiſed. | 


If 1 ſhould go deeper into this Syllogiſtical Art, very few of my_ 
Readers, I doubt, could follow me: I will therefore content myſelf 
with obſerving, that Ariſtotle demonſtrates all his theorems in the 
manner of geometers, either directly or ex abſurdo ; and he uſes a 
third method which is peculiar to Logic, I mean the converſion of 
propoſitions, by which he demonſtrates, that one kind of propoſition 
is convertible into another of a different kind ; and it ſhould re- 

. . commend 


* Of Propoſitions i in general, and the difference betwixt the nn. and ſubject, 
ſee what J have Os Vol. I, * p. 375 et ſeg. 
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commend the ſtudy of this Science to our mathematicians, that, in 
order to make his demonſtrations univerſal, he uſes letters as uni- 
verſal characters, ſtanding for all kinds of terms or propoſitions. 
Such ſymbols are uſed by algebraiſts, as is well known, and alſo by 
Euclid in his ſeventh Book, where he ' treats of numbers: And 
however intricate all this buſineſs of the Syllogiſm may appear, it 
is reducible to this ſimple axiom, That the whole ts greater than any 
of its parts, and contains them all; the neceſſary conſequence of 
which is, that if any thing contain the whole of another thing, it 
muſt contain all the parts of that other thing; and if, on the con- 
trary, it do not contain but exclude the whole of that other thing, 
it muſt neceſſarily exclude every part of it. This axiom, which, 
thus explained, applies both to affirmative and negative concluſions 
of Syllogiſms, is ſhortly thus expreſſed by the ſchoolmen : Que 
derum eft de toto, verum eff de omni x. This ſyſtem therefore of 
Ariſtotle has the greateſt beauty that any ſyſtem of Science can have, 
viz. that though it be ſo various in its 5 conſequence it is moſt 


ſimple in its We 


To prove how uſeful this Syllogiſtical Art is, in trying the force 
of every argument, and evolving the moſt intricate and perplexed 
ratiocination, and to explain how every kind of Reaſoning is redu- 


cible to the form of Syllogiſm, and to ſhew that even the Mathema- 
. tical 


* The way that Ariſtotle expreſſes this fundamental principle of the Syllogiſm is as 
follows: *"OXug yap o jen tolw ws ov mpos ARD, tai A Tpos roure dg pa5pos pos 
d, £5 cudeves TW TOouTWy deixvuary 8 dN, , ouds Yap yiltlat 0 TUAAGYL T(h05.— 
(Analytica Priora, Lib. I. Cap. 41.) The meaning of which is, „That where there 
nis not one thing that has the relation of hole and Part to another thing, and where 

<< that other thing has not the relation to a third thing of Part to M Hale, there can be 
“no Syllogiſm.”——Or, as Philoponus has expreſſed it, The greater term muſt 
* comprehend the middle, and the middle the leſſer. See his Commentary upon the 
firſt Book of the Fir/# Analytics, Folio 86. ES 
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tical Reaſoning is ſyllogiſtical, and all the ſteps of Euelid's demon- 
ſtrations are ſo many Enthymema's, or imperfect Syllogiſms, of 
which one of the Propoſitions, though abſolutely neceſſary for the 
concluſion, is not thought neceſſary to be expreſſed *, would much 
exceed the bounds of a Preface, and would lead me too far from 
what I chiefly propoſed, which- is to give the Hiſtory of Antient 
-Philoſophy, I will therefore confine what I have further to ſay upon 
the fuby et of a to two obſervations. 


T The firſt is, that the rules of the Syllogilm, which were formerly: 
| fo well underſtood by every man who pretended to learning, are 
now ſo little known, that though we: uſe the ſyllogiſtical terms, and 
talk of major and minor propoſitions, yet we are not able to diſ- 
| tinguiſh them, but commonly call the firſt propolition, according to 
eur manner of arranging them, the major propoſition, * it bo 
truly the minor. Thus, when we ſay, 


Every man is an animal. 
Every animal if a ſubſtance ; 
| Thexefare every man is a ſubſtauce;. 


* . 


We call che firſt propoſition the. major, whereas the ſecond is trut- 7 
füch; becauſe in it the greater term or prædicate of the concluſion, 
that is ſahlanco, is prædicated of the middle. term animal; and if, 


we 


* Ariſtotle, in the firſt Book of his firft Analytics, Cap. 24, has taken the trouble 
to ſhew us, that all the ſteps of a geometrical demonſtration are Syllogiſms of the kind: 
1 have mentioned: For this purpoſe he has given us a curious demonſtration of the, 
fifth propoſition of the firſt Book of Euclid ; but it · is ſo ſhortly expreſſed, and ſo ob- 
| ſeurely for want of a diagram, that I ſhould not have underſtood it, if it had not been 
explained by his commentator Philoponus, who has ſupplied the diagram (Folio 62, 
of his Commentary upon Ariftotle's Fir/t Analytics). But now I underſtand it, I find it- 

is much ſhorter, and, I think, it is full as clear as that of Euclid, and therefore a bet - 


ter demonſtration. 
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we were to arrange the fyllogilin | in its natural order, we ſhould put 
it firſt, and ſay thus; 

Every animal is. a ſubRance ; 1 


Every man is an animal ; 
Therefore every man is a ſubſtance. 


Where the propoſitions indeed are in their natural order; but 


the terms are not; for the pradicates in both propoſitions, viz. 
ſubſtance. and animal, ſhould be placed firſt, But this the ſtinted 
genius of our language will not admit *. 


2d. I would have thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers now-- 


a-days, if they will not take the trouble to ſtudy the Syllogiſm in. 
Ariſtotle's Analytics, to read, at leaft, Porphyry's Introduction to 
them, in which he explains the fve words of great uſe. in Logical 


language, viz. genus, ſpecies, difference, proper, accident; and if they 


do not underſtand Porphyry, they have an excellent Commentary upon 

him, written by Ammonius Hermeias. By ſtudying this introduc-- 
tion, which may be truly ſaid to be an introduction not only to 
Ariſtotle's Analytics, but to all Philoſophy and Science of every kind, 
they will learn to diſtinguiſh. betwixt the higheſt Genus and the 
loweſt Species; and they will be taught, that the intermediate claſſes 
betwixt theſe two are both. genuſes and ſpecieſes in different reſpects ;. 
for it is of. abſolute neceſſity that every general idea ſhould be 
either genus. ſingly, or ſpecies ſingly, or both genus and ſpecies :- 
And thus the whole univerſity of things is exhauſted ; and we may 
ſay with e that a? theſe there can be nothing elſe. 


I proceed now to enquire, whether this deff diſcovery in 
ſcience cannot be traced back to the parent land of all ſcience, I mean 
Egypt; and whether Ariſtotle did not get this, as well as the reſt of 
his Philoſophy, from that country, through the channel of the Py- 


thagorean School? and J will give my reafons why I think he did. 
See upon this ſubject, Metaphyſ. Vol. I. p. 376. 
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And in the firſt place, though TI have a very high opinion of the 
genius of Ariſtotle, it is highly improbable, I think I may ſay, im- 
poſſible, that one man, during the courſe of a ſhort life, and a life 
too employed in ſo many different things, ſhould not only invent, 
but carry to perfection, a ſcience ſo complicated and fo difficult; for 
that the ſcience is perfect in the books of Ariſtotle is evident from | 
this, that notwithſtanding all the labour that has been beſtowed upon 
this ſcience ſince the days of Ariſtotle, both in antient and later times, 
nothing of any value hath been added to it, or if of any value, it 
was eaſily to be deduced from the principles laid down by Ariſtotle. 
Now all other ſciences have required the ſucceſſive labours of men 
living in different ages or nations of the world, to bring them to 
perfection. Thus, Geometry beginning in Egypt with the ſimple 
operation of meaſuring Land, which the overflowing of the river 
made neceſſary in order to preſerve men's properties, came, in the 
courſe of many ages, to be a very perfect ſcience in that country; and 
I doubt much whether any thing was added to it by the Philoſophers 
of Greece. Now ſuppoſing that we had not known the hiſtory of this 
ſcience, and that there had been no other work upon the ſubject 
extant, except the Elements of Euclid, would it not have been moſt 
- abſurd to have ſuppoſed that Euchd was the ſingle author of ſo great a 
ſyſtem of ſcience, when it is likely that all that he did was to compile, 
digeſt, and connect, the difcoveries that had been made by others in 
that ſcience ? The art of Writing, which I think a much leſs diſco- 
very than the Syllogiſm, was not certainly. made at once, or by one 
man, but there was a progreſs in it, as I have ſhown elſewhere *: 
And as to the Art of Language, to which, as I have ſaid, the Logic 
of Ariſtotle has a great affinity, is it poſſible to believe that it was 
at once brought to the perfection in which we ſee it was among the 
Greeks? Do not we ſee among the barbarous nations, and. even 
among ourſelves, how rude and imperfect our language is, compared 

| : | with 
Origin of Language, Vol. II. p. 230. | 
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with the Greek? And is it not plain from the Latin language, which 
is a. very antient dialect of the Greek, that there was a time when 
the Greek was not near ſo perfect a language as the ſame language 


in later times? I think, therefore, that Ariſtotle muſt have been not only 


Aeuov0;, as the later Philoſophers called him, but muſt have been much 
above even the a:v:ne Plato (fo they called him), and, indeed, as J have 
faid, ſomething above humanity, if, in the ſpace of ſo ſhort a life, and 
ſo much occupied too with other things, he could not only have 
invented, but perfeQed, fo intricate and difficult a ſcience. 


/ 3tio. Although my opinion of the abilities of Ariſtotle as a Philo- 
fopher be very great, yet I have not the ſame opinion of his candour 


and good faith. Even his own interpreters, as I have faid, accuſe 
him of miſrepreſenting the opinions of the Philoſophers before him, 
in order that he might have the pleaſure of refuting them; and I 
think we are obliged to one of theſe commentators,. Simplicius, for 


fo often defending thoſe antient Philoſophers againſt him, by whoſe 


labours, though he profited extremely, more, I believe, than any 


Philoſopher ever did by the labours of others, yet he is ſo ungrateful 
as hardly ever to acknowledge it; but, on the contrary, arrogates to 
himſelf diſcoveries that were made by them. Thus, as I have already 
obſerved, he would make the Reader believe, that he was the firſt 
who maintained the Eternity of the world; and that all the Philo- 


ſophers before him had aſſerted, that motion had a beginning; 
whereas it is certain, from a Work yet extant, that the Eternity of 


the World was a doctrine of the Pythagorean School; and I think 
there is the greateſt reaſon to believe that it was maintained by all 
the Philoſophers before Ariſtotle, without the exception even of his 
maſter Plato . There is a book too of another Pythagorean 
Philoſopher, which, as I have ſaid, he has almoſt tranſcribed in his 


| book: 


* See what I have further ſaid upon this ſubject, p. 258, et ſeq. Vol. I. Metaphyſ.- 
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book De Generatione et Corruptione : Nor has even Plato ated with 
good faith towards the Philoſophers before him ; for he has no where 
acknowledged the obligations he owed to the Prieſts of Egypt, from 
whom, beſides what he learned of Myſtical Theology, particularly 

: concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, which he kept as a ſecret, to 
be communicated but to a few of his followers, I have no doubt but 
he learned there to ſolve the Delian Problem, as it is called, I mean, . 
to double the cube of the Altar ef Apollo in Delos, which, from 
the account Plato himſelf gives of the ſtate of geometry in Greece, 
it is impoſſible he could have learned there. And though he has 
taken his whole natural Philoſphy from Timzus the Locrian, le 
has acknowledged the obligation no otherwiſe than by giving his 
name to one of his dialogues, and making him an interlocutor i In 7 
And if Proclus had not preſerved to us that moſt valuable piece of 
antient Philoſophy, entitled De Anima Mundi, we ſhould never have 
known that Timzus had written upon the ſubject, or that Plato had 
taken from that writing his whole Coſmogony *. In ſhort, it appears 
to me, that the Philoſophers in Greece wanted to perſuade the world 
that all Science and Philoſophy was originally of the growth of their 
country, > Faith I think, 1 have ſhown was far To owe ng ve 
_ Fe | 8 


400. But to come cloſer to the aſe; it is evident that Ariſtotle, 
among other Pythagorean. books he got into his hands, being, as 1 


have ſaid, a great collector of e got hold of a Treatiſe of 
Archytas 


* I cannot help here contraſting the want of Sod faith and candour of Plato and 
Ariſtotle with a very different behaviour of another Philoſopher of later times, viz. Jam- 
blichus, who has given us a ſyſtem of Arithmetic, but which he confeſſes he has taken, for 
the greater part, from the work of a Pythagorean Philoſopher, Nichomachus by name. 
This he has told us in the introduction to his work, where he ſays, that he profeſſes 
only to deliver what had been diſcovered by the antients upon the ſubjects, and par- 
ticularly by Nicomachus, without adding or taking away any thing. 

+ The Pythagoreans themſelves ſaid, That all that was valuable in the Philofophy-of 
Plato and Ariſtotle was taken from them. See Porphyry and Jamblichus in Vita Pythagore. 
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Archytas the Tarentine, entitled ve Tov Tevro, or of the Univerſe, 
which contained the whole doctrine of the Categories, as it is con- 
tained in Ariſtotle's Work to which he has given that name. This 
we learn from the commentary of Simplicius upon that Work of 
Ariſtotle, wherein he has ingrofſed almoſt the whole Work of | 
Archytas, from which it appears that Ariſtotle has done little more 
than tranſlate into Attic the Doric of Archytas ; for his Categories 
are the very ſame in name, in number, and in nature, with thoſe of 
Archytas ; and there is only ſome difference in the way of arranging 
them *; but as to the method of explaining and illuſtrating them, 
it is exactly the ſame; and, in ſome inſtances, I think Archytas has 
explained them better than Ariſtotle. Even the terms of Art in this 
work he has taken from Archytas; for the word zaryyopa:, which 
Ariſtotle has made the title of his book, and which, by many even of 
the antient interpreters, is ſuppoſed to be a word firſt uſed by 
Ariſtotle in a Philoſophical ſenſe, is the term uſed by Archytas to 
denote a predicate ; and he alſo uſes the words XcT1yopoupevoy, and 
Urroxtyyucvoy, in the ſame ſenſe with Ariſtotle ; and likewiſe the terms 
| wevog and sds; and he diſtinguiſhes thoſe general ideas into three 
claſſes, viz. the yevos yevwy the yevog edwv, and the ſimple doc, 
which is the common diviſion made by the Peripatetics; for they 
tell us that all theſe ideas are either a Genus, having under it other 
Genuſes, or a Genus having under it only Specieſes, or it is a ſimple 
Species, having under it only Individuals; and therefore it is called 
by Ariſtotle's Greek interpreters, the «95 bd j. 
But this is not all that he has taken from Archytas ; for there is 
another work of his which he has copied as faithfully, and, I think, 
rather at greater length, as appears from extracts which Simplicius | 


— 


* Thus, for example, Archytas has put the category of rares before ro0z0v, whereas 
Ariſtotle has arranged them contrary ways; and, I think, from the account Simplicius 
gives of the matter, for a very good reaſon, : 
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has given us of it, in the ſame Commentary upon Ariſtotle's Cate- 
gories. The work I mean is entitled, Tip: ro dvri xe ; that is, 
Concerning Oppoſites; upon which ſubject Ariſtotle has added a Diſ- 
ſertation” to his Book of Categories, wherein he has followed Archy- 
tas moſt cloſely, particularly his Fourfold Diviſion of Oppoſites is the 
ſame with that of Archytas, and expreſſed in the ſame words; and 
in explaining the members of this diviſion, Simplicius has obſerved 
that Archytas is more full and accurate than Ariſtotle: And all this 
he has done, without ſo much as ever mentioning the name of 


Ae 


The doctrine of the Categories Ariſtotle ts very properly made 
the foundation of his whole Logical Syſtem ; for, as I have obſerved 
elſewhere, there could have been no Science of Logic without it, nor 
indeed Science of any kind, as there could have been no definition. 
Now, I think it is highly probable that thoſe Pythagorean philoſo- 
phers, having gone ſo far in the Logical Syſtem as to have explained 
the nature of ſimple terms, that they would carry their inveſtigations 
farther, to Propoſitions and Ne, 0 | 


470, This might not appear ſo probable, if we were not wel aſſured 
that the Pythagoreans, i in their School, had a complete ſyſtem of Phi 
loſophy, comprehending not only Phyſics, Metaphyſics, and Morals, 
but alſo Logic, or Dialectic, as it was then called. This weare told 
by Jamblichus, in his Life of Pythagoras, where he ſays ' that Science | 
in general was treated of! in that School, and the method of Demon- 
| firation, Definition, and Diviſion explained, as may be learned, | 
| ſays he, from Ptyhagorean books yet extant *, Now I think it is 
certain that the Pythagoreans could not have explained what De- 
monſtration was, without laying down the doctrine of Propoſitions 


and 12 rob ; at leaſt 9 thought” to; ; for the intention of 
„ 


® Sect. 161. 
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his Analytics, as he informs us in the beginning of them, was to 
ſhow what Science and Demonſtration were ; and, in order to do 

this, he has thought it neceſſary to explain moſt accurately the na- 
ture of the a 


Laſtly, There is a very curious fact reported by the Jeſuit Father 
Pons, a miſſionary in India, concerning the Philoſophy of the Bra- 
mins. He ſays, that beſides other parts of Philoſophy, they have 
a Logic, and the doctrine of the Syllogiſm, as perfect as it is to be 
found in Ariſtotle *; and he adds, that they have as many ſubtile 
diſputes about the different kinds of Syllogiſm, as we had in Europe 
two hundred years ago f. Now I think it is not at all probable 
that the Indians invented ſo great a Science, and it is ſtill leſs pro- 
bable that they got it from the School of Ariſtotle, with which it 
does not appear that they had ever the leaſt connection: It remains, 
therefore, that it came to them from Egypt, from whence they had 
the firſt rudiments of arts and civility, if we can believe either the 
books of the Egyptian prieſts, or the traditions of the Indians them- 
ſelves: And there appears, at this day, ſuch a conformity betwixt 
the antient Egyptians and the Indians in their religion, and particu- 
larly their veneration for the Cow, the doctrine of the Metempſy- 
choſis, their aſtronomy, and the diviſion of the people into different 
profeſſions, or caſts, to which every one 1s by his birth allotted, that 
it is impoſſible but. that the one nation muſt have.copied from the 
other; and as there is not the leaſt proof or probability that the 
Egyptians borrowed any thing from them, but, on the contrary, we 
are told, that the Egyptians imitated no other nation , it remains 
5 47 nie; that 


Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuſes, Vol. XXVI. p. 241. f 1 | W 
1 Bidem, p. 246. S019 00 | 
' + Herodotus, Lib. II. Cap. 91. See wn I have further ſaid to prove that the In- 
dians got their Religion, Arts, and Learning from Egypt. Origin of Language, Fan 
Vol. I. p. 653 and 657 2d edit. | F | Rn 
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they muſt have got their arts, their religion, their learning, and, pro- 
bably among other things, the doctrine of the Syllogiſm from Egypt; 


for J think there is as little reaſon to believe that the Syllogiſm could 


have been invented by Pythagoras, or any of his diſciples, as that 
it could have been invented by Ariſtotle. Nor do I think it could 
have been produced, except in a country ſuch as Egypt, where there 
were a great number of ſocieties of men, ſet apart for the purpoſe 
of religion and ſcience, ſuch as the colleges of prieſts in Egypt, who 
ſucceeding one another from father to ſon, and ſo carrying on their 
ſtudies without interruption from generation to generation, through 
2 long period of time, might at laſt have made this great diſcovery; 
for I do not believe that even, in that land of learning, the labours 
of one ſingle man were ſufficient both to invent and perfect ſuch a 


ſyſtem of Science as Ariſtotle's Logic. This ſyſtem, I ſuppoſe, Py- 


thagoras brought with him from Egypt, together with the reſt of 
the Philoſophy of the Egyptians ; and from ſome of the books of his 
followers (for it does: not appear that Pythagoras wrote any thing 
himſelf) Ariſtotle got it, as we know he did the doctrine of the Ca- 
tegories, which he has ſet at the head of his ſyſtem of Logic, and 


alſo the doctrine of Oppoſites, and of Generation and Corruption. 


Thus, 1 think, I have vindicated to the true authors this great 


diſcovery of the Science of Logic, as well as the reſt of the Philoſo- 


phy of Ariſtotle; and, upon the whole, have ſhown that what Por- 
phyry, in the Life of Pythagoras *, has informed us the Pythago- 


reans ſaid, was true, that Plato, Ariſtotle, Speuſippus, Ariſtoxenus, 


and Xenocrates, had taken and appropriated to themſelves every 


thing that was valuable in the Philoſophy of Pythagoras, with ſome 


fmall alterations: But ſome ſlight and trivial things which had been 
thrown out by the Pythagoreans among the vulgar, and were laid 
£2 | 4 hold 
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hold of by thoſe who had a mind to ridicule them, theſe they col- 
lected, and pretended they were the genuine doctrines of the School. 
And thus much for the Hiſtory of the — of Plato and 


_ Ariſtotle, 


As to the ſes of philoſophers in Greece which aroſe after their 
time, it is not neceſſary to ſay much, as it does not appear to me 
that they added any thing of value to Philoſophy. Thoſe of the 
Porch had the greateſt vogue in later times; but it is true of them 
what Cicero ſays, that like thieves, who change the marks of the 
things they ſteal, they did little more than give new names to old 
things, adding withal ſome ſtrange paradoxes which they maintained, 
and which, by their novelty, excited the admiration of many, and 
made that ſect for lons time very prevalent. 


1 come now to the Hiſtory of Philoſophy 3 in later times, le | 
Greece as well as Egypt had fallen: But as it continued the ſame 
| Philoſophy, differing only a little in form and ſhape, I will be 
very much ſhorter 18 this period of its — than on the 


nn. 


After Hows had become Miſtreſs of the World, ſhe drew to her, 
among other things, Philoſophy, Learning, and Arts, which fol- 
lowed glory and empire to that great city, forſaking Greece, where 
they had been fo long foſtered and nouriſhed ; for Dionyſus the 
Halicarnaſſian tells us, that the Sciences and Arts in Greece were 
ſome time, before his age, become almoſt barbarous : But they were 
revived, as he tells us, in ſome degree, under the patronage of the 
great men of Rome *. As to Philoſophy, it appears that the Ro- 
mans, in antient times, catched a little of that Philoſophy which Py- 

| 40 | thagoras 


* De Antiquis Oratoribus, in initio. 
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thagoras introduced into Magna Græcia: They, as I obſerved before, 
erected a ſtatue to Pythagoras, as the wiſeſt of men; and old Cato 
the Cenſor, and Nigidius Figulus, are ſaid to have been diſciples of 
that Philoſophy. But after the Greek Philoſophy came among them, 
which was about the time of Sylla and Lucullus, it made a wonder- 
ful progreſs, inſomuch that there was no man of diſtinction among 
them who was not addicted to one ſe& of Philoſophy or another. 
But wealth, luxury, corruption of manners, and at laſt tyranny, 
ſoon put an end to it in Rome. While it laſted, however, it pro- 
_ duced ſome very great men, and what virtue ſtill remained among 
the Romans, was the fruit of Greek Philoſophy, as I have elſewhere 
ſhown *. The laſt philoſopher among the Romans was Boethius, 
who was put to death by Theodoric the Gothic king, who then reigned 

in Italy; and, I think, it is a remarkable thing, that as the greateſt 
family that ever was on earth, I mean the family of Hercules, 
ended in a Philoſopher f, ſo the greateſt nation that ever exiſted may 
be ſaid to have ended likewiſe in a Philoſopher; ; for Botthius may, 

*I think without impropriety, be called the laſt of. the-Romans. His 
IT works, I think, and particularly his treatiſe De Confolatione Philoſo= 
phica, are well worth peruſing, even by thoſe who are learned in 


the Philoſoghtf of Plato and Ariſtotle. 


Philoſophy 100 Ants) being revived in Ca as ys Halicarnaſ- 
ſian has told us, flouriſhed there for ſome time; ſo that, even while 
Rome was in all her glory, Athens was accounted the ſeat of learn- 
ing. Thither Cicero ſent his ſon to be educated, and there was 
formed the. beſt: poet, I think, the Romans ever had; I mean Ho- 
race: And if Virgil had lived to reſide three years there, as he 
propoſed, I am perſuaded his Eneid would have been-a much more 
| perfect work chan it is. 5 

But 
1 Origin of 1 Vol. III. p. 458, et 1 | 
+ Vol, II. Metaphyſ. p. 252. 
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But it does not appear that Science and Philoſophy, after their 
revival, laſted long in Greece; but, by a ſtrange revolution in hu- 
man affairs, they came back again to their original native country, 
Egypt; for, about the beginning of the third century, there was a 
School of Philoſophy eſtabliſhed at Alexandria, which J have fre- 
quently mentioned in this work, under the name of the Alexandrian 

School : And there Philoſophy was attended, as it ſhould be, by the | 
other Sciences and Arts, ſuch as Geometry, Aſtronomy, Grammar, 
and Rhetoric ; for there continued to be profeſſors of thoſe Arts in 
Alexandria, and ſome of them moſt eminent men, down even to 
the taking of the town by the Saracens, and the ſecond deſtruction 
of its famous library; while in Italy, and all over the weſt of Eu- 
rope, learning had been "MY before „ yy the Goths and 


Vandals. 


The founder of this famous School of Philoſophy in Alexandria 
was Ammonius, ſurnamed Saccas, by birth an Alexandrian: He, 
like Pythagoras, wrote nothing himſelf, but only taught. His moſt 
famous ſcholar was Plotinus, who tranſgreſſed his Maſter's command 
to keep his Philoſophy a ſecret, and wrote a book of Philoſophy, 
of the moſt ſublime and myſterious kind, and of which we may 
ſay, what Ariſtotle ſays of his Metaphyſics, that it was publiſhed and 
not publiſhed *. His ſcholar was Porphyrius, a moſt eminent man 
in his time, who was dignified with the name of Philoſopher, by way 
of eminence. He was not only a great Philoſopher, but a man of 
very extenſive learning, and was reputed, I think juſtly, the beſt 
writer of his age; for his ſtyle has more of the art and elegance of 
the Attic compoſition, than any ſtyle of that age; and this, I 
elieve, is the reaſon why moſt of his Works have come down to us 


ſo incorred, particularly one moſt learned work of his De Asti. 
nentia, 


* 


# See what I have © fil of this i Philoſopher, p. 331, of this volume. 


er 
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nentia, in which there are ſo many errors in the MS. that in many 
places it is not intelligible; for that artificial Attic compoſition began 
not to be generally underſtood in thoſe days, like the compoſition 
of Milton in our time; and I remember that Photius, praiſing the 
ſtyle of Diodorus Siculus, ſays, that it was not too Attic“; and 
therefore it is no wonder that great errors were committed by igno- 
rant tranſcribers. Porphyry taught Jamblichus, who was likewiſe a 
great Philoſopher, and of ſuch reputation in his time, that-he was 
dignified with the epithet beſtowed on Plato of Oe, or Divine. His 
- curioſity made him endeavour to get up to the very ſource of Philo- 
ſophy, and to enquire about what remained of it among the Prieſts 
and Hierophants in Egypt. This produced his book above men- 
tioned, De Myfterins Egyptiorum. He was not, however, ſo good a 
writer , nor ſo univerſally learned, as his maſter Porphyry. 


The ſcholar of Jamblichus was Plutarch, not he who wrote the 
lives, but one who lived much later, as late as the fourth century. 
Under him Philoſophy had another revolution with reſpect to its ſeat 
and place of reſidence ; for it was brought back by this Plutarch to 
Athens, after a very long abſence; and the Academy and the Ly- 
cæum were again revived there. This branch of Ammonius's family 
had a pretty long ſucceſſion ; for Plutarch was ſucceeded' by Syria- 
nus; he by Proclus ; Proclus by Marinus; Marinus by Iſidorus; 

and he by Damaſcius. Of this ſucceſſion of cru in Athens, 
I Eos Proclus, 


There are ſome critics of this age who think Milton ſo Attic, that he does not 
write Engliſh ; but they ought to know, that the nearer the imperfe& grammar of our 
language will allow us to bring our e to the ſtandard of the learned lan- 
em the more beautiful it is. | 


+. This is the judgment of Eunapius, the writer of his Life, who ſays, that his ſtyle 
wants thoſe graces which that of his maſter Porphyry has; meaning, that it had not 
that Attic elegance which I have obſerved in the ſtyle of 3 
— 4: 
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Proclus was by far the moſt eminent; and from his life written by 
Marinus, his ſcholar and ſucceſſor, he appears to have been a very 
extraordinary man, and more like to Pythagoras than any of thoſe 
Philoſophers of later times. Like him he was believed to have com- 
munication with ſuperior powers, and by a certain way of living, 
which they called Kathartic and Theurgic, to have raiſed himſelf 
above ordinary humanity, and, in ſome meaſure, to have ſeparated 
himſelf from body, even in this life. Like Pythagoras, too, he ap- 
plied himſelf to political affairs, though the ſtate of the world at that 
time did not permit him to do any thing conſiderable of that kind; 
for he was obliged to content himſelf with directing the ſmall affairs 
of Athens, where he reſided. And he may be compared with Py- 
thagoras in another reſpect, that no man appears to have been more 
admired and revered by his followers. 


From Proclus ſprung a new branch of this Philoſophy of Ammonius 
Saccas, which returned again to Alexandria, from whence it came, under 
the direction of one of the ſame name, but diſtinguiſhed from the other 
Ammonius by the addition of Hermeias to his name. He was the 
ſcholar of Proclus, and in his ſchool of Alexandria had many ſcho- 
lars, and among others Simplicius and Johannes Philoponus, of 
whom the laſt mentioned lived to ſee Alexandria taken by the Sa- 
racens, and the famous library there employed to warm the baths of 
thoſe barbarous conquerors. It is to the writings of this Ammo- 
nius Hermeias, and to thoſe of his two ſcholars juſt mentioned, that 
vue are chiefly indebted for the underſtanding of Ariſtotle's works of 
abſtruſe Philoſophy, or Eſoteric, as he calls them, which to me at 
leaſt would have been abſolutely W without their aſſiſt- 

ance *. | | 
We BE | * There 
* The account I have given of the ſucceſſion of theſe philoſophers of the Alexan- 


drian and Athenian School, is taken from Authors quoted by Fabricius, in his Biblio- 
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There is another Philoſopher, who lived about the age of Pro- 
clus, that is, in the fifth century, who is not accounted an author 
or ſucceſſor of any School of Philoſophy ; but who, in my opinion, 
was a very great Philoſopher. His name is Hierocles : He was an 
Alexandrian by birth, and taught Philoſophy there. We have from 
him a Commentary upon the Aurea Carmina of Pythagoras, which, 
J think, is the beſt piece of practical Philoſophy that ever was writ- 
ten, containing, at the ſame time, a. great deal of the divine Phi- 
loſophy of the School of Pythagoras, which the Author appears to 
have ſtudied moſt diligently. There is alſo a work of his, or rather: 
a fragment of a work, which Phocius has preferved to us, and, I. 
think, is likewiſe of very great value. It is entitled xe. p, nan 
exuceperns, de Providentia et: Fato, wherein he has reconciled the: 
Order of Providence, or the Decrees of God, with the Free Will of. 

Man, better than any other Author I have read : His ſtyle, too, is. 
very good as well as his matter, and well deſerves the eulogium of 
Phocius upon it, that it is not too much adorned, nor too Attic (to 
uſe a phraſe of his, mentioned” above), but plain and' ſimple, and: 
very well 2 to 22 b ſubjects. 


Before 1 . further in the Hiſtory of the Philoſophy of thoſe 
later times, I will make an obſervation or two upon the philoſo- 
phers of this great Alexandrian School: And, in the firſt place, it 
| 3s to be obſerved, that theſe philoſophers joined together the Philo- 
ſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, and maintained that they were the 
ſame, and that the maſter and ſcholar did not differ in any thing . 
material. Ammonius Saccas, the founder of the School, firſt began 
this reformation of Philoſophy, as Phocius informs us in the begin- 
. theca-Graca, a moſt wonderful collection to be made by a ſingle man, concerning 
the lives and writings of all the antient Authors, and of ſingular uſe to any man. 
who deſires to be informed of the Hiſtory of Tn and Philoſophy, | | 
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ning of che extract he has given us of Hierocles book upon e 
dence and Fate. Before his time the Platonics and Peripatetics diſ- 
puted together very fiercely, and ſet up the one Philoſophy in direct 
oppoſition to the other. But Porphyry, the third from Ammonius, 
wrote ſeveral books to prove that the two Philoſophies were the 
ſame. Theſe are unfortunately loſt“k. The want of them I have 
endeavoured to ſupply as well as I could ; and, by what I have faid 
of thoſe two Philoſophies, I think I have proved, that, though they 
differed in ſome particulars, they agreed in the main, being both 
derived from the ſame ſource, namely, the School of Pythagoras. 


And this leads me to another obſervation, that the Philoſophers 
of this School joined to theſe two Philoſophies a third, namely, the 
Philoſophy of Pythagoras; and Suidas tells us, that both Syrianus 
and Proclus wrote books to prove that the Philoſophy of Orpheus, 
Pythagoras, and Plato, were all the ſame ; and accordingly we find 
the writings of ſome of them, ſuch as Porphyry, Jamblichus, and 
particularly Hierocles, full of the Philoſophy of Pythagoras. Sim- 
plicius, too, the commentator upon Ariſtotle, appears to have col- 
lected very diligently the Pythagorean books, which even then were 
very rare and hard to be got, and other books of Antient Philoſophy 
now loſt, which makes his Commentaries upon Ariſtotle more va- 
luable, in my opinion, than any other. There was, too, a Pytha- 
gorean philoſopher by profeſſion, Nichomachus Geraſinus, who lived 
about that time, of whom there is yet extant a moſt learned trea- 

k 2 tiſe | 


* Fabricius, Billiotbeca Greca, Vol. IV. p. 257, where he quotes Proclus to 
prove, that Porphyry applied the deciſions of Ariſtotle to clear the doubts of Plato: 
For it is certain that Plato has left many things undetermined, eſpecially in Morals, 
which it appears to me evident that Ariftotle intended to determine, and to anſwer the 
doubts which Plato had ſtarted concerning them in his ä where there is com: 
monly more diſputation than deciſion. 


+ See Fabricius's Billiotheca, Vol. I. p. 111, 


4 
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tiſe upon Alichmede, in which the nature and properties of Num- 
bers are inveſtigated after the Pythagorean method, and a Science 
made of Arithmetic, which, as I have ſaid, has Ws been done by 
any of our modern philoſophers *.. 


Thus it appears that, in the Alexandrian School, thoſe vain diſ- 
putes betwixt the followers of Plato and. Ariſtotle, which had pre- 
vailed ſo much before, were entirely laid aſide, the two Philoſophies 
Joined, and traced up to their ſource the School of Pythagoras, and 
further back ſtill, even to Orpheus, and what was to be found of 


| Philoſophy full in Egypt. 


In the laſt place we may obſerve of what advantage Philoſophy 
may be to thoſe who profeſs it, even in the worſt of times; for 


there could be no times worſe than thoſe in which the philoſophers 
of the Alexandrian School lived: They may be ſaid to have lived 

among the ruins of the antient world, I mean the Roman empire, 
which was then in the laſt period of its decline, the internal ſtate of 


it being as much diſordered as poſſible, while it was torn to pieces, 


and its provinces diſmembered, by the incurſions of barbarous na- 


tions from the Eaſt, North; and South. In this moſt miſerable ſtate 


of public affairs, and when the general corruption of manners muſt 


have made even private life very uncomfortable, we ſee thoſe phi- 
loſophers enjoying their Philoſophy in perfect tranquillity; and if 
there had happened a convulſion in Nature as great as in the affairs 
of Men, they might have ſaid with the philoſopher 3 in Horace, 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, © | 

Impavidum ferient' ruinæ. 

| do, They: 

.* See theeulogium of this Author by J amblichus, in Fabricius's Bibliatbeca, Vol. I 1 

p. 6. Thero lived alſo about the ſame time another Pythagorean philoſopher, of the 


name of Maderatus, frequently _— by Simplicius in 5 Commentaries upon 
Ariſtotle. | | ; 
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They were not perhaps by Nature much better men than we ; though 
I am perſuaded Pythagoras was by nature as well as by education a 
man far ſuperior to any man of his time, or that has been' ſince, 

and even ſomething above man; yet by means of Philoſophy there 
were ſome of them exalted to a communication with ſuperior minds, 
and to a degree of perfection and felicity much beyond human na- 
ture in its ordinary ſtate, if we can believe what is related of them 
by cotemporary writers, who had the beſt opportunities of being 
well informed concerning them, being their ſcholars and moſt in- 
timate companions; as Porphyry was of Plotinus,, whoſe: Life 
he wrote, and Eunapius of Jamblichus, whoſe Life alſo he wrote. 
Such teſtimonies I cannot reject, unleſs I could be convinced that 
there were no Superior Powers who took any concern about 
men, or that: there is no manner of life, or courſe of ftudy, that 
can raiſe. a man above the ordinary level, and exalt him to that 
communication with ſuperior minds, which every Philoſopher 
knows is the greateſt perfection and happineſs that human nature is 
capable of. 


Having carried down this hiſtory of Philoſophy to the invaſion of 
Egypt by the Saracens, and there poſſeſſing themſelves of Alexandria, 
then the ſeat of Philoſophy and Learning, there remains very little 
more to be ſaid upon the ſubject. Conſtantinople, after that event, 
was the only place where any Science or Philoſophy remained ; but 
there the antient diſpute betwixt the followers of Plato and of Ariſtotle 
was revived; and continued down to the taking of Conſtantinople by 
the Turks. At the head of thoſe two factions of Philoſophers were 
_ Georgius Gemiſtius Pletho, and Georgius Trapezuntius, the one 
en: the ſide of Plato, the other the friend of Ariſtotle; and their 
diſpute continued, after they had both fled from Conſtantinople, and 


taken refuge 3 in Italy. 


The Reader may, perhaps, be farpeifhd to hear, that even under 


the dominion. of the Turks, the moſt indocile and uncultivable of 
* | Lo.” all 
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all barbarians * that we read of in Hiſtory, the Greek Learning and 
Philoſophy are not extinguiſhed in Greece. In the Patriarch's 
Univerſity at Conſtantinople, Philoſophy and the Sciences are taught 
in the antient Greek language, and the Profeſſors there, as I am well 
informed, converſe with their ſcholars in that language; and they 
have ſo far preſerved the pronunciation of it, that they can diſtinguiſh 

betwixt the accents and the quantity, a diſtinction which no man in 

Europe can make, except in theory, and which is entirely loſt in the 
vulgar Greek that is now ſpoken. This I was informed of by Dr. 
Trumbull, now in Florida, if he be yet alive, who was married to a 
Greek woman; and having been much at Conſtantinople and in 
Greece, and being himſelf a ſcholar, was well informed of the ſtate 


of learning here . 


| But there is a proof inconteſtable of the Greek language and 
- Philoſophy not being yet loſt in Greece, to be ſeen in a book printed 
at Leipſic, in 1766, written by one Eugenius Diaconus, in pure 
Attic Greek, containing a very good ſyſtem of Logic. He was firſt 
a Profeſſor in a College ſituated ſomewhere near to Mount Athos; 
then he was made a Profeſſor in the Patriarch's Univerſity at Con- 
ſtantinople; and is now, as I am informed, a Biſhop in Ruſſia . 
Of this Work I have made good uſe in my Firſt Volume of Meta- 
phyſics, in ſolving a difficulty which I could not find folved in either 
Plato or Ariſtotle, concerning the ſame idea, containing and being 
contained in another idea; upon which, being clearly explained, 

depends nothing leſs than the truth of Syllogiſm F. | 
1-3 | LE, Whether 


* See Origin of Language, Vol. III. P. 44 1. 
4+ See what I have further ſaid on this ſubject, Origin of Language, Vol. II. p. 29 5. 


See a quotation from this Work of his, i in Vol. I. of the Origin of * p. 459 
of the Second Edition. | 


| dee Antient "OM | Vol. I. p. 479. 
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Whether it be the Platonic or the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy that 


| prevails at preſent among the learned of Greece, I do not certainly 

know; but from the work of Eugenius Diaconus above mentioned, 
it ſhould ſeem it was the Ariſtotelian, for his ſyſtem of Logic is alto- 
gether Ariſtotelian ;, nor, indeed, could he find a ſyſtem of Logic. 
any where elſe. | 


Of the revival of the Greek Philoſophy in Italy, I have given 
ſome account in the 24th Chapter of the 4th Book of the Third 
Volume of the Origin of Language. It was brought about by ſome 
learned Greeks who fled from Conſtantinople, when it was taken by 
the Turks, into Italy, and were protected and patronized by Coſmo 
and Laurentius of Medicis in Florence, and: at Rome, by Pope Leo 
the Tenth, of the ſame family. Thoſe learned Greeks were obliged 
to ſubmit to the drudgery of learning the Latin language in Italy, 
which, at that time, was intirely loſt in the Eaſt, and of tranſlating 
the Greek Philoſophy into Latin, a language much inferior, and much 
leſs proper for Philoſophy *.. This ungracious taſk was impoſed upon 
them by the. Popes,, who wanted. that all learning ſhould be in the: 
language of the prayers of their church. If they had been otherwiſe: 
inclined, I am- perſuaded. they might very eafily have made the 
Greek the language- of learning; for it was ſo much in faſhion in 
| Italy after the Greek Refugees came among them, that even the 
ladies not only underſtood it, but ſpoke it; and ſome learned men 
about that time wrote it moſt elegantly ;. and about the. beginning of 

| | 2 5 | | the 

*. See Bruckerus's Hiſtory of Philoſophy, Tome. IV. p. 64;——Where the Reader 
will ſee how much they laboured, and how ſucceſsfully, to acquire the Latin, which 
muſt have appeared to them little better than a barbarous language compared with the 
Greek. Bruckerus there tells a ſtory of one of the moſt learned of them, Theodorus 


Gaza, who having tranſlated Ariſtotle's Hiſtory of Animals into Latin, was fo ill: 
rewarded, as he thought, for his n, that he threw the money he. got into. the 


Tyber. 
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the next century, Strozza, a Florentine nobleman whom I men- 
tioned before, added two books to Ariſtotle's Books of Polity, written, 
as I have ſaid, in choice Greek. But, as it happened, I think it is 
well that more of the Greek originals have not been loſt, and only 
the tranſlations preſerved ; for it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that after 
the tranſlation was publiſhed the original would be neglected, or 
perhaps deſtroyed, to make the tranſlation more valuable; and ac- 
cordingly fome very valuable originals have been loſt, particularly a 
moſt valuable Commentary upon the Metaphyſics of Ariſtotle, of 
Alexander Aptnodiſcienſis, the firſt who wrote commentaries upon 
Ariſtotle, and who is reckoned one of the Succeſſors of his School, 
which is extant only in Latin, and in Latin ſcarce intelligible. 
Beſides ſome other valuable antient works that are in the ſame 
condition, there is a work which I am very deſirous to fee, of 
' Porphyry upon the Pythagorean Philoſophy, which is alſo publiſhed 
only in a Latin tranſlation, and that a moſt wretched one, as 
Holſtenius, a very good judge in thoſe matters, informs us *. The 
original of this Work, Fabricius tells us, is ſtill extant in fome library 
which he names, and if there were any curioſity about antient Phi- 
loſophy yet remaining, would no doubt be publiſhed ; as would like- 
wiſe, a Commentary upon the Metaphyfics of Ariſtotle by Aſclepius 
Trallianus, a ſcholar of Ammonius Hermeias, which is ftill extant in | 
MS. but never has been publiſhed f. And befides this commentary, 
there are many more upon Plato as well as Ariſtotle to be found 
in the Eſcurial library, which never have been publiſhed, as OT 
from a catalogue of that ary which I have ſeen. 


The great Greek authors, Aowever, upon Philoſophy as well as 
other ſubjects, were publiſhed in the original language ſoon after the 


reſtoration of letters; not only Ariſtotle was ſo publiſhed, who before 
was 


ee Holſtenius in Vita Perplyri 
+ See Fabricius's Bibliotbeca, Vol. II. p. 282. 
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was only read in a Latin tranſlation from the Arabic, but alſo ſome 
moſt valuable commentaries upon 'him, ſuch as thoſe of Simplicius, 
and Johannes Philoponus, without which, as I have ſaid, I do not 
think his works of abſtruſe Philoſophy could have been underſtood. 
But there has been no ſecond edition of theſe Commentaries, fo that 
they are very incorrect; nor is there any Latin tranſlation of them, 

though T think that is not ſo much to be regretted. Some of the 
works too of the later Philoſophers of the Alexandrian School were 
publiſhed about this time, particularly thoſe of Plotinus, the moſt pro- 
found and obſcure of them all. And in general, the Greek Philoſophy 
was very much cultivated in Italy fog about a century after the 
reſtoration of letters ; 3 and while the Jeſuits were the teachers of youth 
there, it was very diligently ſtudied, particularly i in the Roman 
College at Rome, where they were the . maſters *——By the 
deſtruction of that learned order, I am-afraid Philoſophy and Learning 
upon the Continent have got a blow that they will not ſoon recover. 


From Italy, France got the Greek Philoſophy, as well as the Greek 
Learning, where it was much ſtudied for ſome time, and ſundry 
books of i it were publiſhed by the two Stephens.. | | 


In England it was the only Philoſophy known as late 8 as 
the middle or end of the laſt century. It was taught in both Univer- 
ſities, and was the Philoſophy of Hooker, Cudworth, and in general 
of every man in England who applied himſelf to Philoſophy, alſo of 
Milton, who was not only a great ſcholar and excellent poet, but had 
ſtudied diligently the antient Philoſophy, and had gone up even to the 
ſource of it, I mean the School of Pythagoras; for it appears, as I before 
obſerved, from his Treatiſe upon Education, that he had ſtudied 
what remains of that Philoſophy (the ! Locrian Remnants he calls 
them), and knew the value of them T. Tots : 

YO HE fe 7 ; 310.5 Be TS What. 

* [ had occaſion to be informed .of the method of education there, 85 a gentleman 


who himſelf was educated there, and I thought it excellent. 

+ See what I have further ſaid of Milton's Knowledge of Antient Philoſophy, 
Vol. I. p. 39. where the ſingle uſe of the word Accident ſhews that he was more than 
ordinarily learned in the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, See allo, p. 28, of the ſame Volume. 


* 
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What Philoſophy has come among us in place of the antient is 
well known, and lamented by all lovers of religion and true learning. 
The late Mr. Harris, my very learned and worthy friend, has the 
honour of firſt attempting to revive the antient, and if my endeavours 
ſhall have any ſucceſs, they are alſo to be aſcribed to him; for it 
was he that firſt gave me a taſte for that Philoſophy ; and till his 
Hermes was publiſhed, I did not ſo much as know that fuch com- 
mentators upon Ariſtotle as Simplicius and Philoponus had an exiſt- 
ence ; without whoſe aſſiſtance, as I have more than once faid, I 
could have made nothing of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy. 

To conclude this very long Preface. If the Philoſophy of our 
anceſtors is to be reſtored, and not entirely loft among us, as I am 
afraid other things are belonging to them, I think I may claim the 
merit of having laid before the Public ſuch ſybj ects of « enquiry as muſt 


excite the Philoſophical ſpirit, if there be any of it yet remaining 
in othen Data. IPs 1 Imo. e. Whether body n moves s itſelf; or r whether there 


Ariſtotle uppoled, al has made the Wut dagen of his whole natural 
Philoſophy, and which can be nothing elſe but mind. And here 
I cannot help obſerving, that I regret the loſs of antient Philoſophy 
for nothing more than this; —that for want of it, we have not been 


able to put Sir Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy (a fyſtem ef ſcience which 


does honour, not only to the Engliſh nation, but to modern times, more 
than all our other much boaſted diſcoveries put together), upon prin- 
ciples that are not either abſurd or impious.—To maintain that the 
heavenly bodies go on by virtue of an impulſe given them ſo many 
thouſand years ago, is abſurd'in the higheſt degree, as I think I have 
clearly ſhewn ; and, indeed, Sir Iſaac Newton does not fay fo, nor 
any of his followers who rightly underſtand his ſyſtem. And whoever 
maintains that they are moved by a vis inſita, or, what is the ſame 
thing, that they move themſelves, is not a Theiſt, though he may 
imagine himſelf ſuch. And if he goes further, and believes that thoſe 
bodies act upon one another at fuch immenſe diſtances, and par- 
ticularly that the moon is the efficient cauſe of our tides *, which, I 
„ | believe, 
Ses Vol. II. p. 377.— This Vol. p. 297 1 
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believe, is the opinion of moſt of the Newtonians, I cannot help 
ſaying, though I ſhould give offence, that he is more an Atheiſt, if 
poſſible, than Epicurus; for Epicurus did not believe that matter 
could act upon matter, except by contact; whereas, to make bodies 
act upon bodies at ſuch diſtances, is to give more power te body 
than we know is in mind, which can only a& where it is preſent. 
Of ſuch imputations I think T have fully acquitted Sir Iſaac Newton, 
by ſhewing, that when he began to philoſophiſe upon the principle 
of motion, which was not till he wrote his queries, he philoſophiſed 
rightly; and as to body acting upon body at a diſtance, he has de- 
elared his opinion, that no man can believe it whoſe principles of 
underflanding are not wholly ſubverted * ; to uſe an expreſſion of Mr. 
David Hume's, which he has applied very Ay nimely, tothoſe 
who believe in the Bible Hiſtory. 

240. Another ſubject, of which I have treated in this Work, muſt bs 
allowed to be a matter of curious enquiry fer a Philoſopher ; viz. 
Whether it be the Supreme and Univerſal Mind that moves all 
unorganized bodies, or-a ITE. mind that moves each of them, 
ſuch as moves animals? 

37:6. It is alſo a ſubject of important enquiry, nd is the principle 5 IC 
virtue Whether ſelfiſhneſs, benevolence, or perception. vx truth, 

according to the notion of differeat Moderns; or whether, according to 
the Philoſophy of Plato, Ariſtotle, and the Pythagorean School, it be not 
the ſenſe of the beautiful in ſentiments and actions that conſtitutes - 
virtue; ; and whether that ſenſe be not the governing principle of the 
intellectual nature ? 


450. It ĩs a ſubject of Ain more extenſive enquiry, what is the nature 
of man? Whether he be compoſed of three diſtinct ſubſtances, the 
3 animal, and intellectual minds, all wonderfully united in 
one body; or whether he be any thing more than a meer animal? 


F to. Whether, upon the ſuppoſition of man being thus com- 


pounded, there be not a progreſs in the ſpecies as well as in the 

individual, from the mere animal to the intellectual eau ? 

. e | 6/o, 
dee Sir Iſaac's own words quoted, Vo), II. p. 376. | | 
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60. Whether in this progreſs. he muſt not have been much altered 
both in body and mind? And whether it be poſſible, by the nature 
of things, that he ſhould have paſſed from the natural life, that is, a life 
without any of the inventions of art; — ſuch as houſes, clothes, the uſe 
of fire, of the fleſh diet, and ſtrong liquors, — to the artificial life we now 

lead, and not have been much imparred in body, and bodily faculties, 
ſuch as health, ſtrength, longevity, and ſize of body, whatever im- 
provements may have been made upon his mental faculties? And whe- 
ther we are to reject, in this matter, the authority of all the. great Au- 
thors of antiquity, from Homer down to Solinus; and believe that Ho- 
mer, when he makes Neſtor ſay, that even in his time men had degene- 
rated, meant to repreſent,” in place of a hero, and the firſt of all the 
heroes for wiſdom and counſel, a Prating ald man, tuck as Was ex- 
hibited in the Comedies of after times? Ae It; | 
Difficilts, querulus laudator temporis acli. 
Se Favent— i $1 


That Virgil alſo, when he mentions, E 
Magnanimi heroes nati melioribus annis, | 
|. ſpeaks fooliſhly, and with the prejudices of an old man, bun he 

did not live to be old; and that he exaggerates moſt ridiculouſly, the 
| ſtrength of one of thoſe antient heroes, when he makes: him throw a 
ſtone, that ſcarce twelve men of his time could raiſe from the ground. — 
That Horace, the beſt Philoſopher in my opinion, as well as the beſt 
Poet the Romans ever had, breathes a fond fooliſh wiſh, when he ſays, 5 
O utizam inter 
| Heroas natum, tellus me prima tulifſet ; 
and that he philoſophiſes very improperly, when, from the invention 
of fire, that is, the beginning of the civil and domeſticated life, he de- 
rives diſeaſes, and the ſhortning the life of man. 
g ignem ætberea domo 
Subduftam, macies & nova febrium | 
. Cobors incubuit terris, _ | 
Semolique Prius tarda necefſi Fas 5 
Lethi, corripuit gradum. 
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And when he lays it down dogmatically, and applies it, not to any 
remote period, but to his own time, and ſays, 


tas parentum, pejor avis tulit, 
| Nos nequiores mox daturos | 
Progeniem vitigſi o rem. 


—— That Solinus muſt have lied (for he could not have 658 miſ- 

taken) when he ſays, that in his time ſcarce any man was born- of 
the ſize of his parents*. And another very much later Author, 
Johannes Baptiſta Porta, who wrote in the beginning of the laſt 
century, muſt have lied alſo, for no reaſon that I can imagine, when 
he gives ſuch an account of the ſize of the people in Europe in his time f. 

And laſtly, when we join to all thoſe teſtimonies the authority of Moſes, 
who, ſetting aſide his inſpiration, and conſidering him merely as an 
hiſtorian, is the moſt accurate of all hiſtorians with reſpect to genealo- 
gies, and the length of generations, and who is ſupported (if he needed 
any ſupport) in what he ſays of the long lives of the anceſtors of his 
nation, both before and after the flood, by the teſtimony of ſeveral hea- 
then writers, can we believe that men have been always the ſame in all 
ages and nations, without rejecting the authority of all hiſtory, both 
ſacred and profane, as well as the opinions of Philoſophers and 


men of Letters ? 


Laſtly, It is to be conſidered whether the degeneracy muſt not have 
gone on ſtill faſter in modern times, by means of vices and diſeaſes, 
unknown in the antient World? And whether, upon the whole, 
there be not good reaſon to believe, that man is not deſtined by God 
and nature to be always on this earth, at leaſt in the ſame ſtate he is 
now in; but that the ſpecies, after running a certain courſe, is doomed, 
like the individual, firſt to decline and _— and then paſs into 


another ſtate. 


This picture, it will be ſaid, of the preſent ſtate of mankind, is a 
moſt melancholy one. But we muſt know the diſeaſe before we 
can 


Sg See page 156 of this Volume: F Ibid. page 158. 
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can apply remedies, if not to cure it, at leaſt to retard the — 
of it, as we do of old age and death in the individual; and beſides, 
it is ſome comfort to know that our caſe at preſent, however lament- 
able it may ſeem, is not ſingular, but that it has been the caſe in a 
greater or leſs degree, of all civilized nations, as far back as we have 
any hiſtory or tradition of man. 


- How this ſtate of mankind is to be ee to the — and 
goodneſs of God, will be the ſubject of the next Volume; where it 
will be ſhewn, that as the univerſe is a fyſtem, it was of neceſſity that 
_ an imperfe@ intelligence, ſuch as ours, being united to an animal life, 
ſhould ſooner or later conſume it; but that in doing fo, it is in its 
pProgreſs towards the greateſt perfection its nature is capable of, and 
to which i it will attain, if not in this life, at leaft in the life to come. 


In the. mean time, From what has: been ſaid, ſome important.” : 
practical conſequences, both as to publick and n. life, may be 
drawn. | 


And in the firſt place, As wealth and bs have 8 
among us an almoſt univerſal corruption and diſſolution of manners, 
it appears that Philoſophy is as neceſſary to preſerve any virtue and 
wiſdom among us, as it was among the Romans, when they were in 
the ſame ſtate ; nor is it poſſible, in my opinion, that any man of 
this country, though in the moſt proſperous circumſtances of fortune, 
can be happy without Philoſophy in ſome degree. In a nation where 
the manners are not corrupted, and the diſcipline both of the ſtate 
and of families is preſerved, men may, no doubt, live happily, as far, 
at leaſt, as the enjoyment of things of this life goes. This was the 
caſe of the Romans in the firſt ages of their ſtate, among whom 
Philoſophy would then have been as fuperfluous as it became after- 
wards neceſſary ; but no body, I believe, will ſay, that it is our caſe 


at A l 
240. 


See with reſpect to the Romans, Vol. III. of the Origin of Language, p. 458, 
et ſeq, 8 3 e 5 | : | 2 
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246, We ought now to be convinced, if not before, that what 
Plato has faid is ſtrictly true That there will be no end of 
human miſery till Governors become Philoſophers, or Philoſophers. 
- Governors; and that our preſent humiliating ſtate is owing to the 
want of Philoſophy and true political Wiſdom in our Rulers, by 
which they might have ſeen things in their cauſes, not felt them only 
in their effects, as every the moſt vulgar man does“; and by which 
foreſight, all the miſchiefs that have befallen us —_ ave been 


prevented. 


And 330 Whether, fallen as we are, we may not ſtill make a 
reſpectable figure by being the ſeat of Philoſophy and Learning, like 
Athens or Alexandria of old; and in chat way, if in no o other, give 
laws to Europe. 


- Theſe are conſiderations which I have been led into by the na- 
ture of the ſubje& I am treating, and which I humbly ſuggeſt to the 
great among us, wiſhing them to conſider whether, in the preſent 
ſituation of our affairs, they can ſerve their country better than by 
encouraging good Learning and Philoſophy, and endeavouring, in 
that way at leaſt, to reſtore the antient glory of the nation. 


I, by ſuggeſtions of this kind, I can be of any uſe to my country, 
1 ſhall. be very glad of it; but as to what is commonly called the 
Public 1 am not at all ſolicitous about the reception they give this 
work of mine ; for I have elſewhere ſaid, that it is not for them I 
write, ſo much as for myſelf 15 In collecting the learning of antient 
times J have as much pleaſure as any miſer in amaſſing wealth, and I 
am fi ſure 1 have more enjoyment of it than he of * money; for 
15 my 

3 This i is well expreſſed by Homer, 2 di x9 vnries tyra, one of the ſhorteſt 
| and fineſt prwpua in that Poet. | 


4 Preface to Vol. I. p. 2 and 9. | 
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my memory being impaired, more I believe by committing my thoughts 
ſo much to writing than by age, when I want to enjoy over again any 
ſpeculation which once gave me pleaſure, or to find out upon what 
authority I have advanced certain facts and arguments, I have recourſe 
to the works I have printed, of which I have a much readier uſe 
than of thoſe that are lying by me in manuſcript. I have therefore 
no reaſon to accuſe the Public of ingratitude, however ill they may 
receive my work; and the Gentlemen Reviewers are at fu} liberty 
to reproach me, as I hear ſome of them do, with the ſmall demand that 
there is for my works, or to blame me for preferring the old muſty phi- 
loſophers to ſuch a philoſopher of this age as Mr. David Hume; and to 
obſerve that my ſtyle 1s not elevated ; by which I underſtand that they 

judge of ſtyles as Mr. Bayes does in the Rehearſal, and only praiſe a 
ſtyle that elevates and Jurprizes ; whereas Iam contented if my ſtyle 
be ſimple and natural, without any other ornament beſides propriety 
and perſpicuity. Such readers and critics will pardon me, if I neither 
ſuit my matter to their capacity, nor my ſtyle to their taſte; for my 
work is not at all of the popular kind, and ſucli is the faſhionable taſte 
of writing at preſent, that if it pleaſed much, I ſhould be afraid i it re- 
ſembled ſome late publications that have had a great vogue. There are 
however certain critics, ſome of whom I have the honour and Pleaſure 
of knowing, who, if they did not approve of my matter and ſtyle in 
general, though they may differ from me in ſundry particulars, [ 
ſhould indeed he Joundly mortified. Of my intention in writing, I 
think it is impoſſible but that every good man muſt approve, ſince 
it is no other, than, firſt, to put down that materialiſm, . which, . 
if it go on, will put an end to the belief of a God, at leaſt among thoſe 
who think themſelves Philoſophers, and then. to ſhew that the Pro- 
vidence of God 1s over all His works, the moral as well as the natural 
world, and that it is as conſiſtent with His wiſdom and goodneſs, that 
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HE ſubject of this part of my work is Max, the moſt va- 
rious, as well as the moſt excellent Animal on this our earth, 
who, in the different ſtates he paſſes through i in his wonderful pro- 
grels, is more different from himſelf, at. leaſt with reſpe& to his 
Mind, or principal part, than any other Animal we know. That 
ſuch an Animal is a fit ſubject for Philoſophy no body will 
deny ; but it may be thought that he does not belong to Meta- 
phyſics, or the Firſt Philoſophy, but to what is called Moral Philo- 
ſophy. It will, however, appear, from the ſubject of the laſt Book + 
of this Volume, for the ſake of which-all the reſt of it is written, that 
the queſtion there handled belongs to the moſt abſtruſe Philoſophy, 
and is metaphyſical i in the higheſt degree. In the preceding Volumes 
of this work, I have inquired into the origin and continuation of Mo- 
tion, without the knowledge of which, it is evident, there can be no 
Philoſophy of Nature. In this inquiry, I have argued, I hope, ſucceſsful- 
ly, againſt the Materialiſts, and have ſhown that Motion can neither 
be begun nor continued by any power in Matter, but by Mind only, 
I have alſo, in the preceding Volumes, aſſerted the freedom of the 
Human Will, and have ſhown. that it is determined by no material 
neceſſity, nor by any neceſſity, except what is eſſential to every 
intellectual nature, and is conſiſtent with the moſt perfect freedom *. 
In this Volume, I propoſe to inquire concerning the origin of Moral 
Evil, and to ſhow that it is not only of abſolute neceſſity in the ſyſtem 
of the Univerſe, but perfectly reconcileable with the Providence of 
an all-wiſe and all- good God. — The deſign, at leaſt, of ſuch a work, 
however lamely it may be executed, will deſerve the Praiſe of the 
_ wiſe and good among us. 8 


Vor. III. A 3 All 
Vol. I. lib. 2. cap. 21 
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5 INTRODUCTION. 


All 1 xvod philoſophy being founded on facls, I have thought pro- 
per to give a hiſtory of Man, through the various ſtages of his pro- 
greſſion, from thie Vegetable upwards to his Intellectual State, As it 
is Intelle& that forms what is properly called Man, and conſtitutes 


him a ſocial and political animal, 


I have enlarged much upon 


that ſtate, and marked the ſeveral gradations, from the mere ani- 
mal up to the moſt perfect fate of ſociety, and downwards to the 
moſt corrupt and worthleſs, which cloſes, according to my appre- 


henſion, this ſcene of Man, 
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Of who even Sabin in which: Man is com- 
poſed, and particularly of the W EP ax ; 
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CHAPTER 550 


T, be Univerſe the Siem of Syſtems, ps an 3 "ER 

ber of Syſtems, —Of the Syſtems on this Earth. - Man the chief of 

_ theſe Syſtems. —Of the gradual Aſcent of Beings on this Earth.— 

Type Knowledge of Man abſolutely neceſſary for 'the Knowledge of 

God. Man being a Syſtem, muſt be analyſed into the ſeveral Parts 
of which he is compeſed,—Theſe are three, making the proper Divir 
N on W this Work, IH 


H E proper ſubject. of the Firſt Philoſophy i is the. Syſtem of 
the Univerſe, by the ſtudy of which only we can have any 
comprehenſion of its great Author. This to attain, is the ultimate 
end of all Philoſophy, and the perfection of human . 


A 2 1 The 


4 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. Bock . 


The Univerſe may be called the Sytem of Syſteme, TR compo- 
| ſed of an infinite number of parts, each of which is a Syſtem by it- 


ſelf, yet all parts of the Great Syſtem ; for it is impoſſible that the 
Supreme Intelligence can produce any thing but in Syſtem ; nor 


can Human Intelligence produce, or even conceive any thing, as F 


have ſhown *, but in that way. 


There hes part | of the Univerſal Syſtem that has been the ſub- 
je& of much ſpeculation of late years, I mean this our Solar Syſ- 


tem. Aſtrono is the Science that treats of this Syſtem ; of thge 


principles of which I have ſaid a good deal in the end of the Second 


Volume. That there are many other Syſtems in the Univerſe re- 


ſembling this our Syſtem, cannot be doubted : But, in our Syſtem, 
there are ſeveral other Syſtems; for each planet muſt be a Syſtem 
by itſelf, probably compoſed of Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal 


kingdoms, and, I doubt not, of Intellectual Natures. | What the 
nature of theſe ſeveral kingdoms, or Syſtems of Being, in the other 


Planets, may be, or whether there may not be there other Syſtems, 
of which we have no comprehenſion, is impoſſible for us to deter- 
mine; but we know certainly that theſe ſeveral Syſtems are in our 
earth, and that each of theſe has under it other Syſtems, ſo many in 
number, that to us they appear infinite. The animal kingdom, for 


| example, has under it more ſpecieſes than have been yet diſcovered, 
which have each of them a ſyſtem of its own, preſerving the in- 


dividual, and continuing the race, according to certain eſtabliſhed 


laws; and each of theſe ſpecieſes has under it individuals without 


nber ern one whereof is a en by itſelf. 2 : 


, Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals, are all comprehendef * | 


the ſubject. of Natural Philoſophy ; But Man, the only Intellectual 
Nature here below, is made the ſubject of a philoſophy by himſelf, 
5 8 by Ariſtotle, i: is called the Human Phils Yophy: Nor is this 

| / f : wont 
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without reaſon; for Man is undoubtedly at the top of the ſcale of 
Being here on earth, which we may obſerve riſes by gradual aſ- 
cent, according to the different degrees of excellency of the Beings 
that compoſe it. Thoſe of the loweſt kind are the mere elements of 

Fire, Air, Earth, and Water. Next to theſe is tlie Mineral, of na- 
ture more various and more excellent, but without that diſtinction 
of parts of different kinds, and ſerving different purpoſes, which we 
call Organization. By the addition of this the Vegetable becomes 
more excellent than the Mineral, being of more various and artifi- 
cial ſtructure, and, conſequently, having more of Intelligence diſ- 
| played i in it. The Animal having, beſides Organization, Senſation, 
Appetites, and Deſires, is of a nature ftill more excellent: And, laſt 


5 all, comes Intellect, which is ſo much ſuperior to all the other things 


I have named, that Man, who poſſeſſes it, may be ſaid to be the God 
of this lower world. Man, therefore, is undoubtedly a proper 


fubject for philoſophy ; and, as it is only by the ſtudy of him that 
we can ever attain to any knowledge of the God of the great world, 


the ſcience of Man may be conſidered as belonging to the Firſt Phi- 
loſophy, being of abſolute neceſſity for underſtanding what is 

higheſt in that Philoſophy, viz. Theology ; ; and the queſtion above 
mentioned, concerning the origin of evil, is as much a metaphyſical. 


and theological queſtion. as any can be. 


Man being, as well as every thing elſe in the Univerſe, a Syſtem 
by himſelf, in order to conſider him philoſophically, we muſt ana- 
lyſe his Syſtem into the ſeveral parts of which it is compoſed, and 
examine each of them by itſelf, particularly his Vegetable, his Ani- 
nimal, and his Intellectual part, which makes the proper diviſion of 
my ſubject into three parts. Under the. firſt of theſe heads I will. 
alſo ſay ſomething of the e part of his eee 0 
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Ohjection, That there is but one Mind in Man, not four, as is ſuppoſed. 
— Three Anſwers to this Objedtion.=-2d Objection, That there is but 
one Mind in the Univerſe—This the Doctrine of Dr Prieſtley and 

of Spinoza A particular Account of Spinoza's Philoſophy. —HSpi- 
noza's God not the Anima Mundi of Antient Philoſophy. — 3d Ob- 
jection, That there is no Mind in us but the IntelleFual,—This an- 
ſuered.—OMiube Tetractys of the e Nor on of two 
N. Yates committed by the Author, _ _ 5 
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AN ig hot lar a FOR in kümbelf, but: ke! 7 poly be 
ſeveral diſtin ſubſtances, belonging to diffetent Syſtems; 
| for he has in him, frf, the Elements of Fire, Air, Earth, and Wa- 
ter, animated by that Mind, which I call the Elemental Mind; 
240, The Vegetable Life, by which he grows, and is nouriſhed; 
3ti0, The Animal Life, by which he has Senſations, Appetites, a 
Deſires, and feels Pleaſure and Pain.—So far he is not more a com- 
poſition than any other Animal; but he has, 47, The Intellectual 
Mind, which makes him the moſt various Animal, and the moſt 
wonderful compoſition that God has produced here below. ES 


There are, I know, who think that 1 9 this compoſition of 
Man more wonderful than it truly i is, and that I ſuppoſe four ſeve- 
ral Minds, when one may do the buſineſs, For one Mind, they ſay, 
may move the Elements of which he is compoſed, may make him 
grow. and be nouriſhed, may give him ſenſations, and Bei ideas 

| | | 92 21 and. 
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and ratiocination. In ſhort, the Elementary, the Vegetable, the A- 


nimal, and the Intellectual Life, may be all qualities or Accidents of | 


the ſame Mind. 


But, in the firft place, it would be very extraordinary, if the ſame 
ſubſtance had qualities ſo exceedingly different ; for what can be 
more different than the power of nouriſhing and making to grow, 
and the faculty of thinking, reaſoning, and reflecting; and are not 
the ſenſitive power, and the power of {imply moving Body, very 
different from either, and from one another ? As, therefore, the 


ſeveral qualities of the ſame ſubſtance have always ſome connection 


or ſimilarity to one another, it cannot be preſumed that the ſame 
Mind would have qualities ſo entirely unlike to one another, 


2do, If we could ſuppoſe that the fame Mind ould, in the ſame 
inſtant, reaſon and reflect, carry on the Vegetation within us, by 


which we grow and are nouriſhed, and likewiſe the Animal oecono- 


my; it would be giving a power to the Human Mind, which no 
inferior created Mind is underſtood to have, of being in different 
places, and performing ſo many different operations, and all in the 


ſame inſtant: In ſhort, it would be, in ſome degree, giving an om- 


nipreſence to the human Mind. 


Laſtly, If the ſeveral Minds, of which I maintain that Man is: 


compoſed, nowhere exiſted ſeparately, there might be ſome reaſon 
-to ſuppoſe that they were all qualities of the ſame Mind. Burt the 


Elemental Mind in our Bodies exiſts by itſelf in every unorganized. 


Body ; the Mind, by which we grow and are nouriſhed, in every 

| Vegetable ; the Animal Life in every Brute; and no Theiſt will 

deny that the Deity. is pure Intelligence. -Here, therefore, we 
have all theſe different Minds, conſtituting ſo many different Sub- 

ſtances, exiſting by themſelves. 

that a ſeparate Subſtance ſhould be a Quality or Accident of 


another Subſtance : 8 to ſuppoſe that Subſtance might be 
1 | Accid ent. 


Now, it is impoſſible to conceive 
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Accident, or Accident Subſtance, would be to confound all Nature, 
and take away a diſtinction, which is the foundation of all Logic 


and all Philoſophy. 


As to the diftculty of conceiving how ſo many Minds can be 
joined in one compoſition, it is much more difficult to conceive how 
one Mind can be united with one Body; for no two Minds are of 
natures ſo heterogeneous as Mind and Body. 


There are others who make this matter Rill more Cmple, by main- 
taining that there is but one Mind in the Univerſe, the author, im- 
mediately and directly, of all the Motion in the Univerſe. The 
- conſequence of which is, that there is an end of the diſtinction, 
which I, following the antient philoſophers, have made betwixt the 
: Intellectual, the Senſitive, and the Vegetable Life. For, not only 
| Vegetables, but all Animals, and, among others, Man, are, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, mere Machines, having no Mind of their own, 
but moved directly and immediately by the Supreme Mind. This is 
the Philoſophy of Dr Prieſtley. Before him, Mr Baxter had main- 
tained, that inanimate Bodies were ſo moved ; but he allowed that 
'Men, and, I believe, other Animals, had Minds of their own. But, 
as I have obſerved elſewhere *, Dr Prieſtley argues more conſequen- 
tially, when he ſays, that, if we admit Man to be moved by a Mind 
of his. own, we muſt admit other Bodies likewiſe to be moved by 
their own Minds, becauſe they are moved in the ſame way, that 
185 internally, as Mind moves Body, and not from without, as Bo- 
dy moves Body. 


4 


I have argued a 72 deal againſt Dr Priefiley i in Fr Second Vo- 
lume of this work, and I ſhall only add here; that the Doctor, whe- 

ther he knows it or not, is a Spinoſiſt: For Spinoſa was no Atheiſt, 
any more than, I believe, the Doctor is; for he has aſſerted, in the 
cleareſt as; that | there 1s a Being n A all-wiſe, and 


Lai All- 
Vol. II. p. 58. 
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all-powerful. This Being is the only Mind in the Univerſe; and, as 
he does not conſider mere Matter, inanimated, to be a Subſtance, 
(in which, I think, he is in the right), this Being is therefore the 


only Subſtance; the conſequence of which is, that every thing in 
the Univerſe is animated by him, and he is the immediate author of 
all Motion, Life, and'T hought ; fo that thoſe Minds which appear 


to us to be diſtinct and ſeparate Minds, and to have powers and ener- 


gies belonging to themſelves, are nothing elſe but the Divine 
Mind operating in different portions of Matter; and ſuch, he 


ſays, among others, the Human Mind is. In this way he pre- 


tends to explain the definition of God which is given us od 


Scripture, by which he is ſaid to be, he that is, or exifts/;/ 


which words is commonly underſtood to be denoted, a 1 5 


that is ſelf-exiſtent, and from which all other Beings derive their ex- 

iſtence “; whereas, according to Spinoza's philoſopliy, they denote a 
Being who alone exiſts, and who is the only Subſtance in the Uni- 
verſe: For Spinoſa endeavours to reconcile his fyſtem with the Serip- 


ture; and, as we are told by the editor of his works in the preface, 


he pretended to be a zealous Chriſtian, and that all his philoſophy 


was no more than a commentary on the Goſpel f. And in this, too, 
he agrees with. Dr Prieſtley, who boaſts that, by proving us to be 
mere Machines, and that we have no Souls to be ſaved, he has im- 


proved Chriſtianity very much, and cleared it of errors that diſgra- 
ced it. And againſt Spinoza have been urged all the objections that 
are made to the philoſophy of Dr Prieſtley ; for it has been ſaid that 
Spinoza s doctrine puts an end to free will and liberty of action, and, 
vy canſequence, to. all merit. and demerit, . as thang we 

Vor. III. „ 5. 55 | rg 
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'* See this 15 explained; Vol. ii. of the Origins of e p· " 
T This account of Spmoza's- philoſophy is taken from the Appendix to " bt 


37 . of the Chevalier Ramſay's Philoſophical Principles of Natural and Revealed 


Religion. In this Appendix, the author has given us the very words of Spinoza. 


* alſo what he has ſaid, p. 258. 259. of the ſame Volume. | 
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10 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. Book 1. 
do abſolutely neceſſary, and not our aQion' but the action of the 


Deity.—80 that, according to Spinoza and Dr . God i is the 
immediate Author of all evil a in the Univerſe. ie Hy 


L af obſerve, fat the e of Autient Philoſophy, that this 
doctrine of an embodied God is not only entirely repugnant to the 
Chriſtian Theology, as it has been hitherto underſtood, but alſo to 
the notions of all the antient Theiſts : For, though it appear that Py- 


thagoras and Plato maintained that there was a Divine Being which 


animated this material, world, „ 48. our Mind animates our Body, and 
which i is therefore called the Anima Mundi; vet thoſe Philoſophers 
diſtinguiſhed. that Being molt, carefully from the Supreme God, who | 


was the. Firſt Perſon of Plato's. Trinity, and who 1s. ſaid by i to 


be above, .all Being and 5 ubſtance, (erer, and entirely Abo- 
rated (or. Erpel, as they expreſſed it,) from all Matter. | And | 
from Lis Heaven: Mind. they ſuppoſedit that ather Minds proceeded | 

rogreſſion and ſuhordinatign, which, being, den bewies | 
with Ow, were the Rio couſe of: their motion. | 


wx AT #44 


But it may 'he aid, that, there is no neceffity © to ſuppoſe chat ail 

#132 5; {5% 

Supreme Mind, cannot move "Body, without being mixed or incor- 
5 this ſubjeQ, L have faid what, 1 think, is Hut - 


cient, in the Second Volume of this Work, * But, If: any doubt 


4 


5 ſhould ill e rem: fin with a oy. of my y readers, 1 Will lay further, 
that, what hatever une — can only 'do it, Ether "exrernally' or in- 
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ternally,-or, botl b wy ways. | As tot TEL of Body by an exter- 


| nal cauſe, „we "know, 4 rom "daily < 00 ſervation; how that is performed, 
gounely, by the application of t e ſurface of ſome other Bed to the | 


rface of the Body that is moved : And we alſo know, that i it is 
impoſſible; by the nature of things, that. avSuhſtance.pur ely immate- | 
fl, hien us no ſondity nor ſurface, can move Body: an that 
wa 42 A, therefore, Min nd catino of nipve Body externally, it muft bo 
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it internally, that is to ſay; it muſt act upon every particle of it. 


Now, as nothing can act but where it is, the conſequence is, that 
the Mind which moves muſt be intimately preſent with every par- 


ticle of the Body moved, that is, muſt be ee ee, with it, or, 
in other words, muſt animate it. e 


But, it may: he ſaid thinkin we - have no conception how Mind moves 
Body; all we know is the fact, that it does move Body. To this I 


anſwer, That we know, by the moſt certain of all knowledge, and 


more certain than any knowledge we have from ſenſe and obſerva- 
tion, that Mind, at leaſt in one inſtance, moves Body by an inter- 


nal operation upon it, not by any external impulſe. The inſtance 


I mean is that of the Motion of our own. Bodies by our own Minds. 
And, as it is demonſtrated that Mind canngt, in any. caſe, move 
Body by external Impulſe, I think we may fairly conclude, that e. 
very Mind, in every caſe, moves Body ieren, as we are ſure 
our Minds move our Bodies. 4 «fy 6 K % ever b | 


? 


ig. g fil . 


2 n e 12 1 ink. 1 1 0 if a Supreme Ming, A 


mne immediate Author of all the Motion in the Univyerſe, that Mind, 


as well a6 every other Mind which more er 0 be i e 


rated with it. . Dre Ilie, 1 1206 


(Bu) Further, 1 fay that, Wil 1 Par Supreme, Mind. does not 
ale Body in this way, but even not-all-the inferior Minds; and 
particularly, I ſay, that the Intellectual Mind of Man, as coming 


neareſt to the Divinity of any thing we know upon this earth, is not 


che immediate author of any Motion, not even of the Motions of the 
Body belonging to it, which are immediately and directly produced 


by the other Minds in our compoſition. That it is our Intel- 


lect which is the cauſe of the Vegetable Motion i in us, by which we 


gro- and are nouriſhed, no gas, WHT maintain, But neither is it 
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the immediate cauſe of our Animal Motion, though it guides and 
directs that Motion: But the immediate cauſe of it is the Animal 
Life in us; a proof of which is, that, in our early infancy, before 


the Intellect has begun to exert itſelf, and while it is yet latent in 


us, the Animal Motions ſtill go on; and, even after we are grown 
up, many of thoſe Motions are 838 without choice or delibe- 
ration, that i is, without any act of Intellect; and, unleſs: we will 
confound Man with Brute, and maintain that the Brutes have In- 


tellect as well as we, Word moſt admit that all their SEEN. are * 


| formed without Intellect. 1 0 (8) BUT, 1 


— 8 2 
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What only can create any ailkeuty upon this ſubject, is a notion 
that has prevailed, 1 believe very generally, among our modern phi- 


loſop hers, that nothing i is Mind but what is Intelligent. But, if I 


Bate rightly made that diftinQion of Minds, which I have ſo much 


infited upon, and made the foundation of my whole philoſophy of 
Mind, and have convinced the reader, that, beſide the Intellectual 


Mind, there is an Animal and a Vegetable Mind, as well as that 
Which moves unorganized Body, he will have no difficulty to diſtin- 


Swich them in our compoſition, and to aſſign to each of them its 
proper province; j or, if he ſhould have 1505 what is to be a in 
the next chapter will remove it. 6 8 „% bh 


*Ory Wink, kenkrefbre, 1 may Lonelade; that there 1 in Man the 


famous Fefrzerys of the Pythagoreans, comprehending, as I have 
chown elſewhere, theſe four Minds, and which, therefore, they ſaid, 


Was! the fountain from whence: all ng flowed T5; a that. Man | 
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is truly what he was called by the Antients, a Microcaſin, or Little 


World, containing in little four principles ſuch as are in the Univerſe; 


Iſt, 


certainly not Materialiſts, it can nerer be believed that they would have made Bo- 


dy, and its properties, ſuch as Points, Lines, Surfaces, and Solids, the Principles 
-of Nature. If, indeed, they had been merely Geometers, as ſome of thoſe are a- 
 mong us who call themſelves Philoſophers, they might have made the Principles of 
Geometry the Principles of Nature ; but no body, who knows any thing of their 
philoſophy, can doubt that they were Theologians, that is, Philoſophers of the 
higheſt order. Even if they bad been mere Geometers, one cannot believe that the 
Greeks were ſo entirely ignorant of Geometry at that-time, after Thales, who 
learned Geometry in Egypt, had ſet up his ſchool among them, as to have thought 
this diſcovery of theſe four Elements of Geometry ſuch a wonderful diſcovery, as to 
have ſworn by the author of it. But, in the ſenſe that I have given to it, I think 
it was a very great diſcovery: And I hope I will be forgiven if I claim ſome merit 
in making it, though at ſecond hand, to the philoſophers of Britain ; for I do not 
know that the Tetractys has been ſo explained by any perſon that has written upon 
; Philoſophy in * ane nor, indeed, by any antient Author that I have read. 


-F know ſome. will be inclined to think, that the Pythagoreans Pens Matrer to 


be at leaſt one of the four ſources of Nature; but ſuch divine philoſophers, as they 
were, conſidered mere Matter as the loweſt thing in the Univerſe, being en- 
tirely void of all active Powers, and only the ſubje& upon which ſuch Powers ope- 
rate: For, though Ariſtotle dignifies it with the name of a cauſe, yet it is truly no 
more than the capacity of receiving all kinds of forms and it may be compared to 
Space, which, as I have ſhown, is nothing more than the capacity of receiving Bo- 
dies. It is ſo ſhadowy a Being, that Timaeus the Locrian, in the beginning of 
his treatiſe De Anima Mundi, ſays, that it cannot be apprehended by Intellect iy 
but only by what he calls e Nie, or a baſtard kind of reaſon ; and, indeed, it 
is impoſſible to form any idea of it, or to ſay what it is, till it be informed by that 
Principle, which 1 call the Elemental Mind, and then it becomes Body. Now, I 
- think it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that the Pythagoreans would have made ſuch an 

incomprehenſible Being, which cannot be ſaid, in any reſpect, to be a Cauſe, 
except that, without it the material world could not have exiſted, one of the four 
grand Principles of Nature. And here it may be obſerved, that what is bigheſt and 
hat is ent in the Canes is en e IE ISY by the NOTE Mind. 
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iſt, An Hegemonic, or Governing Principle; 2do, Animal Life; 
ztio, Vegetable ' Life; And, 4to, An Elemental Life, which is the 
loweſt of. all, above which the others riſe by ou degrees, as I have 


| 1788 obſerved. 


— 


Tbeſe are 18 "Ries BOAR Principles in Nature, and which ine 
deſerve the name of Principles. For, as to Matter, it is, as I have 
ſaid in the note below, nothing but the ſubje& upon which thoſe 


Principles operate, being that which receives all Forms, but has it- 


ſelf none; and therefore, as Iimaeus the Locrian ſays, in the be- 
ginning of his treatiſe De Amun Mundi, ' it is not ta de conceived di- 


realy, but only by n 


- 


Haeing ſaid ſo much concerning Motion in Ola es LE 
I conclude it, I muſt make a confeſſion to the reader, that, in what 


I have written concerning the continuation of Motion in the laſt 


Book of the preceding Volume, I have done much injuſtice to Sir 


Iſaac Newton, and a great deal more than juſtice to myſelf; for I 
, have faid that Sir Haac took his notion of a State of Motion, and of 


its being continued, when once begun, by a Vis In 92 ita, or power eſ- 


ſential to Matter, from the French philoſopher Des Cartes; and I 
have alſo ſuppoſed, that I was the firſt who dared to argue againſt 
What Sir Iſaac has laid down as an Axiom, and to aſſert that Mo- 


tion, however begun, whether by Mind or by Bodily Impulſe, was 
carried on by Mind, and not by any Power belonging to Matter. 
But in both theſe things | was miſtaken... For, as to Sir Iſaac ha- 

bd ere ee his ee ee as, ear gays from Des en * 
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The . 2ll-Nitare eee and acre; Ab to wh and * 
far above dur comprehenſion; and mere matter, on the other hand, is as far below 
it. Nor is it onnatural to ſuppoſe, that a creature of ſuch finite capacities as we 


att ſhould not be able to + eee the extremities of the univerſe, but only ſome 
ch ings that lie in the middle. | 
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find, in 1 Journal de 7 revaux, (Art. 38, for the months of Septem- 
ber and October 1701), a paper written by a Carteſian, in which he 
maintains, that Motion, however begun, is carried on by Mind; and 
the only difference betwixt him and me is, that he maintains that it is 
the Supreme Mind, which directly and immediately carries on Mo- 
tion; whereas, I ſay it is an inferior Mind, incorporated with Body, 


as the Mind of an animal is with its Body. If, therefore, Sir Iſaac's 
Axiom be true, he has all the merit of the eee and the greateſt 


diſcovery, in my o inion, that ever was made in the Philoſophy 
of Nature; or, if it be an exror, T think. it is more. hong urable 
for Sir Iſaac that it ſhould have been his error originally, 5 he 
ſhould have copied it from any other. As to my aſſuming the merit 
of having firſt argued againſt Sir Iſaac's notion upon the ſubject, I 


am there alſo miſtaken; for I find, in the ſame Journal, (in the ſame 


year 1701, for the months of May and June, Article 23.) the very 
ſame arguments uſed againſt a State of Motion, and againſt its 
being continued by any Power in Matter, that I have uſed, with the 


addition of ſome other, ſo ſtrong and forcible, that I ſhall certainly 
make uſe of Ae if ever [ POR a Second Edition of that part of 


my W on 8 7 
FRET Theſe 


* This journal of a Society at Trevoux is entitled, Memoires de l' Hiſtoire des 
Sciences et des Beaux Arts“ In the article 23. above quoted, for May and 
June 1701, Des Cartes's Law of Motion is laid down in theſe words, taken from 
Rohault*s Phyſicks : As a Body at reſt cannot of itſelf begin Motion, ſo a Body 
in Motion cannot of itſelf ceaſe to be moved.“ This is a propolition I perfectly 
agree with; for Body having no active power, but being perfectly inert, can no 
more ſtop its own Motion, 'than begin it or carry it on. If therefore, Sir Iſaac's 
Axiom could be underſtood in that Senſe, I ſhould not have the leaſt objection 
to it. But I am afraid it cannot be ſo explained ; for it is evident to me, 


that Sir Ifazc underſtood that Body, being once put in Motion, went on of 


itſelf by a Vis Inſita, or power inherent in Body. Now, ſuch a Vis Inſita 
„ diſclaimed by the Carteſians in the moſt expreſs terms, (Article 39: for the 
months of September and October 1701, where it is ſaid that the Carteſi- 


ans do not maintain that Motion is continued by an any Power i in * As to the 
F a ö | | | notion, 
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6 ANTIENT ME TAPHYSICS, Book I. 
Theſe two miſtakes, I hope, the reader will pardon, as not pro- | 

ceeding from any intention, either to diſparage Sir Iſaac Newton, or 

to magnify myſelf, but from ignorance of facts, which I have ſince 

accidentally diſcevered, when _ was W for a thivg be dif- 


| ferent, 


notion, chat a Body may ts continued to be moved by virtue of an ;mpulſe that has 
ceaſed thouſands of years ago, upon which ground ſome of the Newtonians are at 
_ . preſent inclined to defend Sir Iſaac's Axiom, it is a notion that, I will venture to 
ſay, never entered into the head of any philoſopher, antient or modern, not even of 
Sir Iſaac himſelf, till now it is taken up to defend a cauſe which, L think, is quite 
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C12 HE Pe tic; 


| of the Elemental Mind i in our Compoſ tion . 75 yegetable L it py 


us Ai Herence betwixt it and the Animal Li ife.—T he Animal 


| " Life. a moſt material Part of our Compoſe tion—next to the Princi- 
pal :—the Connection betwixt it and the Principal, and the Dis- 


ference betwixt the two, —The wonderful Connection of all the three 


inferior Principles with the higheſt. —The Difference betwaxt all 
_ the Jour. Principles recapitulated. —The Tetractys of the Pytha- 


Sena d, ifferent from the Trinity of Plato. 


; vera! qualities only, but of ſeveral ſubſtances, it is now pro- 


per to inquire into the particular nature of thoſe” ſubſtances which 


are united in his wonderful frame. 


+ Bak 25. as to the. n Mind, it 1s Fe of which we Pry 
Wan as well as other Bodies, being compoſed, like them, of the 
four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, and Earth. It i is by this prin- 


ciple that we gravitate, like other Bodies on this earth, towards the 
centre, and, like them, are moved when we fall from any height. It 
is the ſimpleſt of all the Minds that enter into our compoſition, and 
therefore admits of the leaſt variety; nor do I know that there 1s any 
difference between the Elements that nee our r Bodies, and thoſe 


which "compoſe: other Bodies.” Rk (nigen O37. Jr FO; 72 


Hirt tiene a: 


The ee Life.i in us is that by . we grow 1 are 
by, y, which, a all the ſeveral operations of digeſtion, 


performed. Neither do I know that 


there is i ang eee difference betwixt the Vegetative Powers 


in Man, and in any other Animal Which has blood that circulates 
like his. I fhal therefore, only obſerve | in general, that, as what is 
lower in Nature, is ſubſervient to what is higher, and as the Lege- 
table Life is undoubtedly inferior to the Animal, fo the Vegetation 


YOh HL 5 8 in 
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AVING thus ſhown that Man is a compoſition, not of ſe- 


* 
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in Animals is made ſubſervient to the Animal Geena ; and 
therefore there is in the Animal a circulation and ſecretion of juices 
which is not in the Vegetable. It is further to be obſerved, that the 
Vegetative Principle, though neceſſarily connected with the Animal 
and Intellectual, is perfectly diſtinct from either. For growth and 


nutrition go on without being perceived by our Intellect, which has 


no knowledge, or conſciouſneſs of it. Neither is it perceived by our 
Animal or Senſitive part, not being the object of any ſenſe, nor ac- 
companied with pleaſure or pain. And the operations of the two 


are entirely diſtinct; for, by the Animal Principle in us we are mo- 


ved, and have Senſations, but by the Vegetable we grow and are 
nouriſhed. And, as the operations are diſtinct, ſo are the organs by 
which they operate. The Animal Principle operates by nerves, the 


| Vegetable by arteries, veins, and other veſſels, with different fluids 


in them: And their operations are ſo diſtinct thrat they may be ſepa- 
rated ; for, if the nerves of any member be cut, or be affected by a 
diſeaſe, ſuch as a palſey, there will neither be-ſenſation nor ſpon- 
taneous Motion, in that member, but there will be circulation of 
the blood in the veins and arteries, and conſequently the member 
will be nouriſhed. And, in ſome parts of our Budy, there is no 
occaſion for this ſeparation betwixt the Animal and Vegetable part ; 


for our hair and nails are © peg; Vegetable, Supa en en or 


voluntary motion. 1 3 3 


The next n 66 our ibs, 3 git Canary, is che : 
Animal Life. From this Life, as I have ſaid, we derive Senſation and 


ſpontaneous Motion, feel Pleaſure and Pain, and are excited to action 


by appetites and deſires. It is a moſt material part of our compoſition, | 
undoubtedly next to the principal, and by many made the principal: 


For there are many thouſands, even. of civilized men, who live 


chiefly : for the ſake of the Animal Life, and have little or no 


| enjoyment but. from it. But, though we were diſpoſed to live as | 


we ought to do, if the Animal in hed which, by Ps is deſtined 


. * 
{31 
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to be the ſervant of our Intellect, and is immediately under its com- 


mand, which our Vegetative Part is not, be not rightly conſtituted, 
we muſt be very deficient, particularly in practical life. It is evi- 


dent, therefore, that a great part of the excellency of Man muſt de- 
pend upon his Animal Nature; ſo that it muſt be conſidered very 


accurately in this Philoſophy, and will be the ſubjea of the Se- 


cond Book of this Volume; and I have only mentioned it here, to 


ſhow its connection with the other parts of our Nature, and alſo | 
wherein it differs from tHe. | 


It is for the ſame cealon that I mention here the higheſt part of 
our compoſition our Intellect; The diſtinction betwixt it and the 


Vegetative Part of us is evident: And, as to our Senſitive Nature, it 
is clear that the Intellect operates without either Senſe or Imagina- 
tion, by which only the Animal operates; nor is it connected i in its 


operations with any particular parts of the Body, as our Vegetable 
part is with arteries, veins, and other veſſels, and our Animal with 


nerves, fibres, muſcles, and ſinews, ſo that any diſorders in theſe 


particular parts do not affect it. But it is connected with the whole 


Animal Syſtem; and, therefore, whatever tends to deſtroy, or very 
much hurt the principal vital parts, ſuch as the head or heart, muſt 
of neceſſity affect its operations. But we are not therefore to ſuppoſe 


that the Intellect operates by the head or the heart, for they are not 
even. the inſtruments of its operations ; I they are only things with- 
out which, in its preſent fate, it could not operate. But ſuch things | 
are different, both from the cauſe and the inſtrument. Thus, if ;; a 
man ſtands out of my way, by which means I ſee an object that o- 
therwiſe I ſhould not ſee; his removing ! 18 neither the cauſe 1 nor the 
inſtrument of my ſecing the object, and yet without it 1 ſhould not 


E: Wave we the eee . 3 . be conſidered alſo 1 to be the ſame 


2 0 HE 7.8 
C7 „ with 


Q = what I have aid 1 upon this kubjeat, Vol. ii. p. 216.4 ons upon the anche 


rity of Plato, I have eſtabliſhed the diſtinction betwixt the . and that, without 
which the caule cannot operate. 


1 


{i 
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with as latelle& and its operations, that Sense is to Dade: For 


Space is certainly not the efficient Cauſe of Body, nor any quality or 
property of Body; neither is it the inſtrument by which Sa is 
Ame acts, but without n could not exif A 
11 0 yn? "NA 1 ; 694 TH 137 {3 Sa 
7 e 18 hes . e our ae ad | Incllectual 
Natures, , That the former furniſhes, materials by the means of the 


. Senſes, upon. which, the latter operates, and forms Ideas. In tbis : 


reſpect, the connection betwixt our Animal and Intellectual part 
Wr to be pretty much the ſame as betwixt our Vegetable and Ani- 
For, as, the. Vegetable nouriſhes the Animal, fo the Animal 

wha faid to nouriſh the Intellectual, by furniſhing: to it the ma- 


| 5 00 of thought. And, thus we ſee that the lower Mind in us is 


always ſubſervient to - the, higher, and the three loweſt all to the 
higheſt, In. this manner, the ſeveral ſubſtances are molt wonderfully 


connected i in our mgft, artificial Syſtem, in which, as in every com- 


plete Syſtem, Wei is one e ne to e every a elſe 
is LM ain bas apfolu; 


3 $4 . 172111 Ln 
4 a N 


Sd dont 8 4 + 33 
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betete Le 8 this bn ic may not be 3 improger 1 to 
recapitulate the, dierepces, which, diſtinguiſh thoſe four Minds, of 
which. we are 1 8 0 from one W The eee Mind 


9 JJ 


tion of Pr Mind in, W946, WEI ſeen hon we fall I om ene e | 
This we do withgut. the cancurrence, or controll of the Vegetable, 
Animal, or Intellectual Mind, in us; which ſhows that this Principle | 
isdiſtinet from all and each of the ather three. From the Vegetable. it 
Ader in two reſpe e 170, It nouriſhes and makes to grow z. nei- 
ther of 1 which, i is, done. by. the, mere Elemental Mind. For Bodies, 


I that have only that Mind, may grow- greater by accretion, or leſs, by 
725 what may be en N a 155 b. 85 rubbed N worn; 
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but there is no rand principle in them, A in the V ds by 
which they grow and are nouriſhed. 240, It is by the means of 
certain organs that the Vegetable is thus nouriſhed, and made to 
grow; it is therefore an organized Body, which the mere Elemental 


Body is not, 

111 39. 5% 46117, n les 

The Ne differs «from the Vegetable 10 f in eee 5 He 
da an Internal Principle, by which he perceives the action of external 
objects upon his organs of ſenſe. 2do, In confequence of this perception, 
he has a certain propenſity or inclination, called in Greek 'Opun, by 
which he is di ſpoſed to purſue ot to avoid certain things. Now, theſe two 
the Vegetable wants; and, therefore, it has neither Senſation nor I- 
magination, (which I confider, to be the Senſation of things abſent, as 
Senſation, properly ſo called, is of things preſent), nor Appetites, 
nor Deſires, nor Pleaſure, nor Pain. By theſe, alb reſulting from the 
two; things I mentioned as diſtinctive of the Animal from the Vegs: 
| Hur, the eden anjma} een is carried arks ogy 

: Elna tino Sis 

by The 8 are allo ae 8 the 3 and e 
wal Life: And theſe are, firſt, the formation of Ideas, and then the 
operation of combining, j joining, or disjoining theſe Ideas; to which 
operation we give the name of Natiocination. Mew. neither of theſe: 
bil aim by the mere Animal. 4 RY 


7 OT that in 
8 Thee, 4 in our. little amok; as well as in the: . rand, we 
may obſeryve that wonderful rerum concordia diſcors, making that 
variety and harmony at the ſame time, which together conſtitute a 
Syſtem of the moſt perfect Beauty. All theſe Subſtances, of which 
Man is compoſed, agree in this, that they are Mind, or an Immaterial 
Subſtance, by its nature and eſſence active; whereas the Matter upon 
which it acts is altogether paſſive. But they have thoſe differences. 
ny. 4 Wann enen, and Nr et pum N one above 1 Hl 
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in gradual aſcent, the lower being always ſubſervient to the higher: 
And this progreſſion ends, as it does in the Great Syſtem of the Uni- 
verſe, in the Hegemonic, or Governing Principle, which unites che 
| whole, and * the Microcoſm of Man 3 


I will conclude this "BR with i * che Tetrade of the 
Pythagoreans applies only to our little world and to the great material 


world, but not to the Divine Nature; for, in the Divinity, there is only 


a Trinity of Principles; the firſt of which is that Grand Principle from 
which every thing in the Univerſe proceeds, the original Source and 


Author of all Being. T his is the Firſt Perſon in the Trinity of Plato, 
and alſo in the Chriſtian Trinity. The ſecond is the Nen of Plato, 


and the At of the Chriſtian Theology. This is the Principle of 
Intelligence, begotten of the Father from all Eternity, as it is ſaid in 
our Chriſtian Creed, being an Eternal Emanation from the Firſt 
Principle. The third is the vu, in the language of the Platonicians, 


or in the language of the Chriſtian Theology, the Holy Spirit. This 


the Platonicians underſtand to be the Principle of all Life and Mo- 
tion; by Which the whole buſineſs of Nature is carried on, and from 
which are derived, not only the Animal and the Vegetable Life, but 
alſo that Life which I call the Elemental f. The Pythagorean Te- 
trade, therefore, applies only to Natural Philoſophy, but not to 
Theology: And accordingly it is ſaid by the Pythagoreans to be 
the Fountain of Nature. And undoubtedly in Nature there are 
thoſe four Principles of Intellect, Animal, Vegetable, and Ele- 
e Fon wht which, as n are e Immaterial a Priiciples and the Ac- 
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. This Platonic. Dochise of n mmm "FARY 
nt 2. Ib. 9. cap. 1. and 6. where he ſhows that there can be neither more nor 


' fewer Divine Principles. 
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tive Powers of Nature, may be conſidered as Mundane Gods: And 
it is in this ſenſe that I underſtand the ſaying of Thales, the firſt _ 
philoſopher of Greece, That every thing was full of Gods *.“ But 
thoſe ſublime philoſophers conceived that there were, above them, 
Gods, which they called ſupramundane, which were not embo- 
died, and did not at all mix with Matter; and it was of them they 
made the threefold diviſion above mentioned. | 
Jo this ſenſe of the ſaying will apply very well the noted ſtory of Thales. 
When ſome perſons came to ſee a man of whom they had heard ſo much, and found 


him in a kitchen, he bid them enter; For here,” ſays he, there are alſo Gods.” 
By which I think he could hardly mean any other Gods'than thoſe I call Mundane. 
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„.. Fart of us is beſt ſeen when we are only Animals —Then 
aui n hit Natural State. — Definition of that State. — The Que- 


a | ion, Whether ſuch a State ever did exift ?—This State to be ſeen 
55 | in our Children. —What is true of Individuals may be ſuppoſed to be 


| true of the whole Species.—All the Arts not at once invented, — 
|  Choaths not worn by ſome Nations at this Day not by the Oran 
DOutan — the Inhabitants of New Holland, —nor by the Inhabitants of 


1 | this Country of otd.—The Patagonians and Eſquimaux wear very 
+ f few.—The Benefit of Cold :—of Air and Exerciſe, in hot Coun- 
ap e | tries —Of Houſes —The New Hollanders have nong.—No neceſſe iy 
* „ for them in the coldeſt Chmates, proved. by Examples of Men yet 
| ; | living. Tbe Scythians had no Houſes. — A particular Account of 
| 5 b that People. —Of the Uſe of Fire.—The Inhabitants of the Ladrone 
. Hands had it not—nor the antient Greeks, —Refletions upon be. 
Lee of Fire, —Of the Uſe of Speech.—Of the Oran Outan mentioned 
in the Firft Volume of the Origin of Language. Additional Circum- 
 flances concerning him.—Other Examples of Men in the Natural 
State. Men in. that State can carry on a joint Buſmeſs,—This 
moves] by ny from other Animals. The Caſe of Peter the 
: 1 wild 
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wild 7 25 TAR Nations, your time or ether, in 21 natural State 
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N the 3 Bock, 1 pos that Man. is 8 

of ſeveral ſubſtances. The nature. of theſe I have endeavoured to 
explain... and to ſhow that, though they differ eſſentially from one a- 
nother, they all agree moſt wonderfully in forming the Syſtem of 
Man. I proceed, in this Book, to conſider more particularly | one. 
part of t the compoſition—the Animal Nature; a moſt material part, 
as I have obſerved, being more intimately connected with our He- 
gemonicz or Governing hit than any other part off 8 18. 


And I will dog Aha: ey th that Stats of Man's 8 Amal 
Nature when he was only an Animal; for all the parts of his com- 
poſition did not exiſt at once, but there was a progreſs in his forma- 
tion, as well as in other things in Nature. While in the womb he 
is no better than a Vegetable, coming probably, like other Vege- 
tables, from eggs. By degrees he becomes an Animal, but i is an im- 
| perfect Animal even when born. After the Animal Nature i is per- 
fected i in kim, comes the Intellectual part, by flow. degrees even a- 
mong us, but by degrees infinitely ſlower when he could not 
be formed, as we are, by example and inſtruction. But even here 
there is not an end of his changes: : For, after he i 18 become both an 
Intellectual and Political Animal, and has invented arts and ſciences, 
he is far from continuing the ſame ; 3 and a man in the firſt ages of 
ſociety 1s excertingly different from a man in the later and declining 
ſtate of it. In ſhort, Man appears to me to undergo as many chan- 
ges as un Animal we know, even as many, and as different from 
one another, at leaſt with e to the Minds as entrees and 

Vor. III. 5 R urns e hae 
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3 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS, Book II. 
butterflies 3 and, if we believe 3 in a future fate, we muſt ſuppoſe that 


the 9 will not ceaſe with this life“ 


1 wa] then, this Philoſophy of Man, by conſidering him in his 
natural ſtate, which muſt be the foundation of any acquired or ad- 
ventitious ſtate he may afterwards appear in. And here it is proper 
to explain what I mean by a ſtate of nature; for it is à term that 


may be uſed in two ſenſeb, very different. It may denote either his 


moſt perfect Rate, to which his nature tends, and towards which he 
either is or onght to be always advancing, 'T mean the perfection of- 


his Intellectual Faculties, by which, and which only, he is truly a 
Man: And this is the moſt proper meaning of the natural fate of 


| n for the natural ſtate of every _— is 75 ſtare to which, by 
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EY. ng wy Mantis is. very v deny laid FARE 4 an Beendet work of Philo-./ 

ponus, the Chriſtian commentator upon Ariſtotle, his commentary upon Ariſtotle's: | 
treatiſe De- Anima, lib.. 2. in the beginning; where he makes Man, when firft con- 
ceived, to be Vexel, or inanimate ; ; then he becomes an hegen, but only of the vege - 
table kind, that is to Tay, organized, and having growth and nutrition, but without 


ſenſe or ſpontaneous'motion; * then he becomes 2 Zoophyte, having the ſenſe of Touch, 


and a Certain movement,” but without change of place, ſticking to the womb like an 


oyſter to its. ſhell or rock ; then, after delivery, he, ; becomes; a Gwen, or animal, ha- 
ving motion from place to Place, and energizing by all the; fenſes. He is yet, 

however, bot an irrational animal, or 2. a 3 and i it is only i in rr of time, a 
according te Philoponus, that he becomes Zed er. He i 1s not, ys our author, ; 
even at his birth, an animal-of a perfect kind ; for he wants the Phantaſia, or Ina 
gination, and therefore reſembles a worm, or ſuch other im perfect animal. That 


very young children want jwagination Philoponus proves in this way > A young 


child, fays be, vill ſuck any thing | that reſembles A nipple, and be will come to the 
fire and burn himſelf, and this 1 not once, but ſeveral times, Now this proceeds from 


| his not having thoſe objects pictuted in his imagination at firſt, as they are aſter- 


wards, when he knows the fire, and ſhuns it, and does not miſtake a finger, or any. 
thing elſe, for his mother's nipple. See Philoponus' s commentary on that part 125 5 
Ariſtotle's third _—_ De 2 88 where he treats of the Phantafia. 
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nature, it tends, as the natural ſtate of an Animal is its full growth 
and ſtrength; and in this ſenſe the term was uſed by the Stoics, 
who very properly applied it to Virtue, which they defined to be 
* A Life according to Nature ;''—Or it is the ſtate from which this 
_ progreſſion begins. It is in this ſenſe that I uſe the term, denoting 

by it the original ſtate of Man, before ſocieties were formed, or 


arts invented. This ſtate, I think, may alſo be called a ſtate of 


Nature, in contradiſtinction to the Rate i in which we live at preſent, 
which, compared with it, is * an artificial ſtate. In ſuch a 

ſtate, I ſay, Man had not the uſe of Intellect, which was then latent 
or dormant in him, as it is in a child among us, till it was produced 
by the intercourſe of ſociety, and the invention and practice of Arts. 
Man, therefore, in that gate, could be nothing but a mere Animal, 
without cloaths, houſes, e uſe of fire, or even ſpeech. In ſuch a 
ſtate, it is certainly moſt proper to conſider his Animal Nature, be- 


cauſe we have it there pure, and unmixed with the Intellectual, and 
the Arts from thence derived ; for the ſtate we are in at preſent is 


1o mixed of Nature and Art, that it is Pres . to ſay 
| what i is Nature 3 in Us, and what i is Art. 


If Gich alias; did never aQually exiſt, We many. 3 to be 
the caſe, it would not be improper to uſe it as an hypotheſis, in order 
to ſhow what Man, conſidered as a mere Animal, is. But, in the 
Firſt Volame of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, I think I 
have proved, by the teſtimony both of antient authors and modern 
nun enen a fate __ ane exist, and does now exiſt *. 


"There are, 1 f among us, wks will hardly believe any 
| thing | but what they ſee with their own. eyes. Theſe are our Ma- 
nua Philoſophers, who defire to diſcover every thing 1 in Nature by 
experiments, and the evidence of their ſenſes. | Such men believe as 


. N * Book ii. Cap. 3. 4. 5. 6. and 7. 
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little of facts that they have not ſeen, as they do of Mind which 
they cannot ſee. I will, however, ſuggeſt ſome things to them, 
wins hoy may think it worth their 1 to conſider. | 


FY the 601 te. than will not _ becauſe Pa ſee it, that 
therbi is a progreſs in our children, from the mere Animal to the In- 
tellectual Being. Now, why may they not ſuppoſe that, in ſome 
country of the Earth, or in this very country which we inhabit in 
ſome very remote period, this interval was very much longer, as it 
certainly would be with reſpeQ to our children, if they were not in- 
ſtructed both by precept and example, which it may be ſuppo- 
ſed thoſe antient men wanted. The ſpecies Man. conſiſts, like every 
other ſpecies, of individuals; ; and I think there i is nothing more na- 
tural than to ſuppoſe the ſame progrels i in the ſpecies, that we ob- 
ſerve in the individual, that is, from the mere Animal to the Intel- 
lectual Being. But, it is to be obſerved, that this progreſs did not 
go on at the ſame time among all the inhabitants of the different 
parts of the earth; on the contrary, we are ſure from hiſtory, that 
ſome nations were in a high ſtate of civility, w while others. were no 
better than mere animals: But what I ſay is, that all nations muſt 
be fuppoſed to have been, at ſome time or another, in that ſtate, in 
witch we e Eno that (TORE have Nene wg ſome are at this vida 


btb ey il not ln that all this Arts were wi end in- 
vented, having ſeen Arts invented in their own time. If ſo, the only 
queſtion will be, What Arts, at certain times, in certain countries, 
were not invented? They muſt admit that, in ſome countries, there 
was a time when thoſe moſt uſeful, and, as we think, neceſſary 
Arts of Agriculture and Metallurgy were not known'; but they 
will not admit that there ever was, in any country, a time when the 
uſe of the things I have mentioned, cloaths, houſes, fire, and ſpeech, 


was not known. f | 5 
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As to cloaths, we are aſſured, from the beſt authority, that time 


was when Man lived without cloaths, as well as houſes: Or, if they 


ſhould not be convinced by this authority, (which is likely to be the 
caſe), nor ſhould not believe that the Oran Outan is a Man, or, 


perhaps, that he exiſts, yet they can hardly refuſe credit to our late 
travellers in the South Sea, who tell us, that the New Hollanders, in | 


the latitude of 44. where it is colder than in this country, are abſo- 
lutely naked, tho' they be not covered with hair as the Oran Outan is. 
Upon their credit, I think, we may give faith to Herodian and Dion 
Caſſius *, when they relate a fact of their own times, that the Moe- 
atae, the inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of Scotland, were abſolutely 
naked. The Patagonians, and inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, one 
of the coldeſt climates in the world, have no cloathing but looſe 
ſkins tacked about an MI his which we. cannot doubt but they 
e wang” | 


"I 5 
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© ® Theſe two hiſtorians were contemporary with one another, and with Severus 


the Emperor, who carried his arms to the utmoſt extremity of the iſtand. - Dion 


Caſſius was a man of conſular dignity, and, if I am not miſtaken, was employed by 
the Emperor as his Secretary, and, for any thing I know, was with him in Britain. 
Herodian, too, as he tells us in the beginning of his hiſtory, was employed in public 
offices, and ſays, that he writes of nothing but what he had ſeen, or of which he had 
certain informatian. They tell ſo many other particulars of the diet, manner of 
life, and way of fighting, of thoſe inhabitants of North Britain, as ſhow that the 
Romans muſt have been very well acquainted with them; and, if they had been 
much leſs ſo, they muſt; have known with great certainty whether they were eloathed 
or not. The Britons, whom Julius Caeſar ſaw, were the Southern Britons, neareſt 
to the. continent of Gaul, And I believe there is no doubt but that they were clo- 
thed as the Gauls were, Or as the Belgae, of whom ſome of thoſe Southern Britons 
| were colonies.— i here are, however, men in this country, who, living like buggs 


themſelves, will not believe, notwithſtanding theſe authorities, that it is poſſible that | 


men ever lived naked in ſo rude a climate; and they have, as is very common, ſome 
miſerable ſyſtem of philoſophy to . their own N againſt. Lacs ſo well at- 
teſted. 
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The Hurons, when Gabriel Sagard, (an author of whom 1 
have given an account in the Firſt Volume of the Origin and 
Progreſs of Language *), was among them in 1630, were no 
better clothed. The children, he ſays, were brought up quite 
naked, and left to tumble among the ſnow, and yet were per- 
fectly healthy and ſtrong, and no diſeaſe or deformity to be ſeen a- 
mong them. He ſaw, in that part of the world, a vagrant nation, 
the men of which were abſolutely naked, and the women had only 
a cincture of ſkins about their middle, p. 77. Now, it is well known, 
that, in that part of North America, the winters are very WY more 
ſevere than 1 in this - path ; | | 220 


The Fame men, who inhabit a very mens colder climate, 
have no other clothing but one coat of ſeal ſkin, yet they have no 
colds or rheumatiſms; and, according to my information, are very 
much healthier than we are, though their diet be the moſt wretched 
that can be imagined, and the moſt unnatural, one ſhould think, for 
a land animal, or, indeed, for any animal; for they live for the 
greater out upon ſtinking fiſh and train oil, EE 


The common objeQion wade: to man's going kad, is a very fri- 
volous one, viz. that he has not a fur like a bear. But how do we 
know that he requires as much heat as a bear? There are ſome ani- 
mals whoſe conſtitutions require a great degree of cold, ſuch as the 
rein deer, whoſe native country is the coldeſt countries of Europe, 
ſuch as Lapland and Greenland. There are others which require a 
great deal of heat, ſuch as che elephant, who is an inhabitant of the 
Torrid Zone; but Man, as he is the greateſt compound we know in 
nature, ſo he is mixed alſo in this reſpect, and participates of the 
nature of the animals both: of the cold and hot regions, being in- 
tended by Nature to live in both. He therefore agrees either with 
cold or heat, but 1 1 think, with cold than with heat; and, ac- 

2 cordingly, 

8 Page 471. 
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cordingly, we ſee, that, in ſome of the cold countries, there are very 


large bodies of men produced. In this country, where many people 
think there is ſo much cold that we cannot be too much upon our 
guard againſt it, every man who has ſenſe and reſolution enough to 
expoſe himſelf to it, will feel the benefit of it. The indolent, who 
would be exempted from the original curſe, and enjoy all the good 
things of this life without toil and labour, would thrive much better 


if they could perſuade themſelves to endure the cold of our climate, 
which would brace them, and give them ſome degree of firmneſs with- 
out exerciſe; for I hold exerciſe tobe leſs neceſſary in the cold countries. 


than in the hot, where, if a man will live delicately and indolently, his 
ſolids will be relaxed by the heat, and his fluids will ſtagnate, like wa- 


ter in a pool, and he will die of a putrid fever, which, I am told, is 


the common diſeaſe that cuts off ſo many of our countrymen in thoſe 
climates, And I know a gentleman who, while he lived indolently 


in Jamaica, ailed very much, but recovered his health perfectly when 


he took to exerciſe, and even exerciſe which may be reckoned vio- 


lent; for he would have ridden 40 miles a day, with a burning ſun. 


over his head, 


As to houſes, the ſame New Hollanders ( not to mention tho Oran 
Outans,) have nothing that deſerves the name of a hut, but live, for 


the greater part, in the hollows of trees, like the antient inhabitants 


of Italy, mentioned by Virgil: And hence the origin of the fable, 


that thoſe antient Italians were produced out of trees *, The ſtrong 


tall: 


* Genſque virum truncis et duro robore nata. Zneid. lib. 8. v. 315: 


Upon which the commentary of Servius is in theſe woads : © Hoc fgmentum Ho- 
mericum eſt, et ortum ex antiqua hominum habitatione, qui ante factas domos, aut 
in cavis arboribus, aut ſpeluncis manebant z qui, quum exinde egrederentur, et ſuam 

edu- 
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tall men living upon the banks of the Nile, above Egypt, whom Mr 
Bruce calls Troglodites, dwell, as he ſays, in caves, inſtead of houſes, 
I myſelf know a man who travelled 350 miles upon the ſide of 
Hudſon's Bay, as cold a climate, I believe, as any in the world, 
in the middle of winter, and never was under a roof all the while, 


yet kept his health perfectly well . And it is a fact well known to 


the gentlemen of the army, that our ſoldiers never keep their healths 


better than when they a. are e lying in the fields in the winter, without 
- | even 


educerent ſobolem, dicti ſunt inde procreati. The paſſage in Homer alluded to by | 
Servius is in the 19th Odyſſey, verſe 163. | 55 


Ov yap aro Dee 6004 rrbalbacen, ovd” e ee 


where the ſcholiaſt and Euſtathius give the ſame account of the fable. And this 


ſhows us how wonderfully antient hiſtory, and even antient fable, are explained by 
the relations of modern travellers. 


+ This gentleman's name is Andrew Graham. He was chief factor or 
governour of Church hill fort, belonging to the Hudſon's Bay company, and 
their principal ſettlement there, and was altogether twenty-five years in that 
country, in different forts belonging to that company. He ſet out upon the 
journey here mentioned the fourth of February 1773, from Severn river, in 
latitude 56 20“ north, and travelled to Church-hill river, in latitude 58® 45), 


| (which, by the circuit he was obliged to make, he computes to be a journey of 


350 miles), in twenty days. There were three other Britiſh men with him, and 
their equipage was fix Indians, and four Newfoundland dogs, who pulled in a 
ſledge their luggage, conſiſting of beaver and blanket coverings, biſcuit, bacon, flour, 
but no wine, beer, or ſpirituous liquors, which Mr Graham did not chooſe to carry 
with him, becauſe be knew the Indians never would have been quiet till they had 
drank them all. Their drink was ſnow water boiled, and cooled in ſnow ; and the 
Indians killed for them plenty of Game. They all arrived at the end of their; Jour- 
ney. in perfect health; and Mr Graham ſays he never had ſuch a ſtomach in his 


life, nor ever flept better. He ſays that they had not then any thermometer in the 
ſettlements of the 8g be 2 8 _—y that could meaſure the degree of cold in 


that 
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even tents, much better than they do in the warmeſt and beſt winter 

quarters. 3 | | | : 
; : The 


that country : But, ſince he left it, they have got a Fahrenheit's thermometer, gra- 
duated 250 degrees below (o); and he has got lately, from a friend of his in Eaſt- 

Main Settlement, the following journal of the weather, which, for the curioſity of 
it, I here give to the reader. 


Journal of the Weather for about an * and a balf of the morning of the ath 
January 1781, at Eaft TO e in latitude 52% 100 and longitude weſt from 


| London 809 500. 
1781. January 7. At 8 A. M. obſerved mm Mercury at 70 
H. NI. 8. | TED 
8 | : all in the bulb. 
9 2 | {till in the bulb. 
9. 43-46 it role to | 250 
$3 240 
g 6-430 230 
9 11 220 
9 12 35 210 
9 306-2 200 
A 03 0 190 
: 9 17 25 180 
9 9 3 170 
9 20 49 160 
9 22 IF 150 
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The moſt powerful people that we read of in hiſtory, being the 
greateſt Conquerors, and who themſelves were never conquered, 


lived 

'H M. 8. 3 

9 23 31 140 

9 | 24 49 130 

9 26 6 120 

9 27 22 110 

9 28 38 100 

a 9 29 54 go 
: 9 31 12 80 
9 32 30 70 

9 33 50 6⁰ 

9 35 30 8 8 
„ 5 85 


N. B. This mark (——) above the numbers on the right band 4 that the 
mercury was ſo many degrees below (o). The baremeter at 8. A. M. was 30˙ 46. 
The ſudden fall of the Mercury from 79' below (o) to 250' is faid by the learned in 
thoſe matters to have been cauſed by the Mercury en then come to the point of 
congelation, and become a ſolid body. - 1 

While Mr Graham was in that country, there was a 6 of the name of 
Hearne, who was employed by the Company te ſeek for a. communication betwixt 
Hudſon's Bay and the Eaſtern Ocean, that is, for the north eaft paſſage. He ſet out 
from'the ſettlement in Churchhill River, and went as far as Copper River, in Lati- 
tude 91* 54*. and ſpent upon the journey, going and returning, three years and all 


: that time be was never under a roof. In this journey he travelled far in a country 


very like to the deſerts of Tartary, where there was ncither wood nor water; and 


his food was the fleſh of buffalos and deer, which he ate raw, as he had no fire | 
| 1 e to 
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lived not in houſes, The people I mean were the Scythians, of 
whom Herodotus ſays *, that they were the greateſt and wiſeſt 
people of the earth, in this reſpect, That no enemy, who invaded 
their country, could eſcape them; nor could they be found by any 


invader, if they did not chooſe it; or, if found, they were not to be 


_ conquered; for, ſays he, having no houſes or cities, no cultivated lands, 
and ſubſiſting intirely upon flocks and herds, in a great track of coun- 


try cut and divided by many large rivers, and carrying about their 
wives and children in waggons with them, they could not be overta- 


ken by an enemy, when they had a mind to keep out of his reach ; 
and being moſt ſkilful bowmen, mounted upon excellent horſes, 
which I hold to be the moſt terrible of all military force, if they had 
a mind to fight, they could not be overcome. Accordingly, we read 


of no people who defended their country ſo well againſt the moſt 
powerful invaders. They were firſt invaded by the Perſians, under 


their greateſt King, and founder of their monarchy, a who, after 


E 2 he | 


to dreſs it; and the warm blood ſerved him for water. During all the time, he 
kept his health perfectly well, except that his legs were ſwelled by the exceſſive 
fatigue of walking with the Indians, who were his conductors and purveyors. But 
of this he recovered very ſoon, after his return to Church-hill Fort, of which he is 
now governor, in place of Mr Graham ; and yet both he and Mr Graham were 

born and bred in Britain, and had lived as we do before they came to Hudſon's 
Bay; and, when they were there, kept themſelves very warm in their faQtories with 
fire, ſtoves, and fur. This ſhows, not only what extremity of cold the human body 
can bear, but, from what degrees of! heat to what degrees of cold we can paſs 
without hurt, and how ſoon our Body can ſuit itſelf to the temperature of the me. 
dium where it is. The water is very much colder than the air; and we are very 
ſenſible of the difference when we firſt go into it but in a very ſhort time that feeling 
ceaſes, and we are ſoon as much at our eaſe in the one element as in the other; nor 
did I ever hear of any man that catched cold in f. vimming z ; which, 1 believes. is as 
wholeſome an exerciſe as any we uſe at land. 


5 Lib. i in. cap. 5. 
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he had conquered all the Lower Aſia, attacked the Scythians, but was 
deſtroyed by them, he and his whole army. In revenge for this, they 
were again invaded by. Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, who eſcaped from 
them with the greateſt difficulty, and not without being obliged to leave 
behind him his ſick and mfirm men ; nor could he have been ſaved 
even in that way, except by the Ionians ſhamefully breaking their 
faith twice to the Scythians, to whom they promiſed, that they 
would demoliſh the bridge of boats over. the Danube, which Darius 
was to repaſs, in order to make his eſcape. In this war, as it is moſt 
accurately deſcribed by Herodotus, the Scythians not only ſhowed 

the greateſt bravery and ſpirit, but the greateſt prudence and good 
conduct. | | „ | 


The Macedonians, who ſucceeded the Perſians in the empire of 
Aſia, did not ſo, much as attempt to conquer-them ; but, on the con- 
trary, a tribe of them, called Parthians, inyaded Perſia, under the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that fine coun- | 
try. Theſe were the people who defied a greater power Rill than 
either the Perſians or Macedonians, and a more warlike people, I | 
mean the Romans, who ſuffered from them the greateſt loſſes and 
os pa. oO 


And not only did they thus defend themſelves againſt invaders, 
but, as often as they iſſued out of their own country, to make con- 
queſts, they were ſucceſsful. Juſtin ſays that, in antient times, they 
thrice conquered Aſia ; and, as was juſt now mentioned, a tribe of 
them poſſeſſed themſelves of Perſia, under the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der. AI SOS ©1123 215 2% 116 58 


In later times, there came from that country thoſe prodigious 
ſwarms of people, who, under the name of Goths, Vandals, Huns, 
c. over-ran the Roman empire; and, ſettling in the provinces of 

„ it, 


—— 
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A, ür the progenitors of the greateſt part of the preſent inhabitants 
of Europe. And, in later times ſtill, firſt under Gingeez-chan in 
the 13th century, and then under Tamerlane in the 15th, they o- 
ver-ran all Aſia, broke into Europe, and came as far as the gates of 
Vienna: And the laſt mentioned of theſe conquerors eſtabliſhed a 
great empire in India, which ftill ſubſiſts. And, lateſt of all, as late 
as this century or the end of the laſt, being attacked by the Empe- 
ror of China, at the head of an army of 300,000 men, they worſted 
him in every encounter, armed, as they were of old, with bows, and 
mounted on horſeback, and obliged him to retire, with the loſs of a 
conſiderable part of his army *. Theſe men, as I have faid, lived 
not in houſes, (though antient Scythia was the coldeſt country 
known to the antients f, and the ſame country, now known by the 
name of Tartary, is at preſent the coldeſt part of the Continents of 
Europe and Aſia), and had not even tents, as the preſent inhabitants 
of thoſe countries, the Tartars, have : For, if they had had them, 
ſo accurate an hiſtorian as Herodotus, who appears himſelf to have 
been in their country t, and to have been exceedingly well in- | 
formed about all their cuſtoms and manners, would have told us. He | 
does not ſay that they were not cloathed; and therefore I preſume 
they were, but ſlightly and looſely, as the Patagonians, and the in- 
habitants of Terra del Fuego are, which is ſtill a ſeverer climate than 
Scythia. And, in a ſeverer climate than either, being one degree 
ſouth of the Straits of Magellan, Sir Francis Drake found men alto- 
gether 


* See Bell's Travels, p. 176. See allo P- WP; where * tells us that the 8 ; 
Jament the condition of a man'who i is confined to a houſe, and to one place of abode; 
and it is a common malediction among them, to wiſh that a man may be en to 
one place, and labour like a Ruſſian. 


+ See a dreadful account of their winter om by Herodotus, Lib. 4+ cap. 28. 
3 Lib. 4. cap. 81, . . 
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gether naked “. So true it is, what I before obſerved, that the Hu- 
man Body can bear any extremity of cold. | 


The next thing I mentioned was the uſe of Fire. This the Oran Ou- 
tan has not. This the inhabitants of the Ladrone or Marianne Iflands | 
had not when Magellan firſt diſcovered them; and, when they firſt ſaw 
it kindled by the Spaniards, they fled from it, as from a monſter that 
would devour them as it devoured the wood T. The memory of 
the introduction of Fire among the inhabitants of Greece is preſerved 
in the fable of Prometheus, who contrived, ſome way or other, to 
get it from the Sun. The antient Egyptians had the ſame opinion 


of Fire as thoſe inhabitants of the Ladrone Iſlands, and Herodotus 
relates it almoſt in the ſame words . This is another inſtance of 
the wonderful agreement betwixt antient hiſtory and the relations of 


modern travellers ; ; a kind of reading, which many, calling them- 
ſelves philoſophers and ſcholars, affect to deſpiſe, 


If the reader will allow me to quote myſelf as a tnvalice: I will 
inform him, that the wild girl whom I ſaw in France, and whom I 
have mentioned fo often in the Firſt Volume of the Origin and Pro- 
greſs of Language, told me, that, when ſhe was firſt houſed, ſhe 
could hardly bear the air of a cloſe room ; but, as to LEO it was her 
abhorrence and her terror. | 


| At this day, the an, upon. the fade of Hudſon? 8 Bay, 
though inhabiting one of the coldeſt countries of | the world, ne- 
ver . kindle a Fire, except to light their lamps of fiſh-oil, which 
give them light in their long dreary winter nights. And, as 


the New Hollanders have no houſes, . can m n little uſe 


| of 
» See Harris's ma, Vol. i. p. 16. * | - 
+ Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned, Vol. 2. p. 270. May 1700. 
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of Fire; and, accordingly, the chief uſe they make of it, is to draw 
the birds to it in the night-time, that they may have an opportunity 
of killing them. The conſequence of theſe people not having the 
uſe of Fire is, that they can have none of the Arts of Vulcan and 
Minerva, and therefore muſt want thoſe Arts which we reckon 


neceſſary to life. 
Before I leave this ſubject, I muſt obſerve, chat it is perhaps the 


moſt extraordinary thing in the hiſtory of our Species, that an Ele- 
ment, which is the abhorrence and terror of every Animal in the 


natural ſtate *, and of Man among the reſt, ſhould have become not 


only familiar to us, but even a neceſſary of life, without which ma- 
ny people believe that it is impoſſible to live. See what I have fur- 
ther ſaid upon this ſubject in the Origin and Progreſs of Lan- 
guage f. I will only further add, that the uſe we make of Fire muſt 
have a very great effect upon us, one way or another; for, either 
it muſt make us larger, ſtronger, and healthier, or it muſt have a 
contrary effect. As to ſize, the inhabitants of the Ladrone Iſlands 
are reported by ſome travellers to be of a gigantic ſize; but Captain 
Cowley, in his voyage to the South Sea in 1684, ſays that the 
ſtature of the talleſt of them did not exceed 75 feet, but that 
they were broad and luſty in proportion to their height, and exceed- 
ingly ſtrong T. And there is another traveller who ſays that they 


live a hundred years, without diſeaſe 9. 
3 Hs The 
. Homer "By hu a Lion, who is not to be kept off otherwiſe, runs away from a 
_ torch. And travellers in deſert countries make Fires in the night, to ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt wild beaſts. In this way Mr Byron ſays that he kept off a very great 
beaſt that came to attack him and his company in the night. Narrative, page 1 
+ Vol. i. Book ii. chap. 7. Second Edition. 
1 See that Voyage in the Collection publiſhed by Mr ee, under the name 


of Terra Auftralis incognita, Vol. ii. p. 552. 
$ See the work above quoted, The Hiſtory of the Works of the 11 Vol. ii. 


p. 270 May 1700.—8ee alſo Father Gaubien' s Account of the Marianne Iſlands, 
quoted in Buffon's Natural Hiſtory, Vol. iii. p. 406. 
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The laſt thing I mentioned 1s the Art of Speech. That it is truly 
an Art, and not a mere natural operation, I believe now every Man 
is convinced, as much as Dains Barrington, who has proved that 


ſinging is not natural to Birds, and ſays, that, to believe the con- 


trary, would be as abſurd as to believe that Man ſpoke naturally * 


And, indeed, it appears to me, that a language of articulation is ſo 


difficult of practice, even after it is invented, that, unleſs we begin 
young, and practiſe conſtantly, it is hardly to be learned. How infi- 
nitely more difficult, then, muſt the invention have been? — ſo difh- 
cult, that, though I think I have ſhewnT the poſſibility of its having 
been invented, yet, as [ believe that, in the early ages of the world, 
men had a much greater communication with Superior Powers than 
they have now, I am not at- all averſe to the opinion of thoſe who 
think it may have been revealed to certain nations by ſome of thoſe 
Powers, or, at leaſt, that they muſt have been aſſiſted by them in 
the diſcovery of it. But, be that as it will, there are men ſtill ex- 
tant to whom it has not been revealed, and theſe are ſufficient to 
ſhow that it is not natural to Man, And there i is, firſt, the Oran 


Outan, whoſe humanity, I think, I have eſtabliſhed by proof, that 
cougnt to ſatisfy every one who gives credit to human teſtimony. 


I will, however, add ſome circumſtances more concerning him, 
which I have learned ſince publiſhing the Firſt Volume of the Ori- 
gin and Progreſs of Language. And, firſt, I have been told that the 
Oran Outan, who is to be ſeen in Sir Aſhton Lever's collection, had 
learned, before he died, to articulate ſome words. This was one of 
the ſmall kind ; but, if I can believe the Newſpapers, there was 
one of the great kind, ſeven feet high, that was ſome time ago ſhip- 
ped aboard a French Eaſt India ſhip : I hope he has had a ſafe voy- | 
| | | | age 


This ingenious work of Mr Barringron's s was publiſhed in the Philolphica 
Tranſactions ſome time ago. | 

'+ Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. i i. Book 3 lit, Cap. 4. P. 471. Second 
Edition. {He 9 
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age to Europe, and that his education will be taken care of ; for, 


being of the large kind, and no more than ſeven feet high, I ſuppoſe 
he is but young, and therefore may, with proper pains, be taught 
to ſpeak, which will convince the moſt credulous of his humanity, 
even thoſe who believe that the faculty of ſpeech is eſſential to Man. 


But, even though he be young, as I ſuppoſe, it will require a great 


deal of pains to teach him: For, if Peter the Wild Boy, (of him 
I will fay a great deal more before I conclude this chapter), who 
certainly is of parents that had the uſe of ſpeech, has learned, 
in ſo many years, to articulate ſo few words, what muſt be the caſe 
of a perfect ſavage, who is come of ſavage parents, through a deſcent 
of I don't know how many thouſand years? Such an Animal 
2 neceſſarily be as indocile as any of the human ſpecies can be. 


Another circumſtance that I have learned concerning him ſince 


publiſhing. the Origin and Progreſs of Language, is related in the 


Second Volume of Antient Metaphyſics “, and is to this effect; That 
one of them who ſerved as a ſailor on board a Jamaica ſhip trading 
to the Slave Coaſt, meſſed with the failors, did the duty of a common 


ſailor, and alſo ſerved the Captain as a cabbin boy. Having one day 


broken a China bowl, the Captain beat him; which, the Animal took 
ſo much to heart, that he abſtained from food and died. This was 


told me by a Jamaica gentleman, who had it from the Captain of 


the ſhip, and agrees ſo exactly with the account that the Briſtol mer- 
chant gives in a letter of his that I have publiſhed 4, of an Oran 


Outan, who had ſuch a ſenſe of honour, that he could not bear to 


be expoſed as a ſhow, that [ cannot doubt of the truth of i ; i 


T will only add further, pn the ſubject of the Oran Outan, that, 
if an Animal, who walks upright, —1s of the human form both out- 
ſide and inſide,—uſes a weapon for defence and a attack, — aſſociates 
with his kind, —makes huts to defend himſelf from. the weather, bet- 
ter, I believe, than thoſe of the New: Hollanders.re is tame and 


Vol. Ul. 1 F 2e tide bo amo gentle, 


Page 145+ 
+ Vol. i. of the Bac and ore. of Language, p. 281. Second Edition. 
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gentle, — and, inſtead of killing men and women, as he could eaſily 


do, takes them priſoners, and makes ſervants of them; — who has 
what, I think, eſſential to the human kind, a fenſe of honour; —who, 
when he is brought into the company of civilized men, behaves with 


dignity and compoſure, altogether unlike a monkey, — from whom he 


differs likewiſe: in this material reſpect, that he is capable of great 
attachments to particular perfons*, which the monkey is altogether 
incapable of, and alſo in this reſpect, that a monkey never can be ſo 
tamed, that we may depend upon his not doing miſchief when 
left alone, by breaking glaffes or China within his reach ; whereas 
the Oran Outan is altogether harmleſs ;—who has ſo. much of 
the docility of à man, that he learns, not only to do the com- 
mon offices of a menial ſervant, as the Oran Outan did whom 1 
ſaw ſtuffed i in the French King's cabinet of curioſities, but alſo to 
play upon. the flute; 39 which ſhows that he muſt ha ve an idea of me- 
lody and concord of ſounds, which no brute- animal has tf ;—and,, 


laſtly, if Joined. to all theſe qualities, he has the organs of pronun- 


ciation, and, conſequently, the capacity of ſpeech, though not 
the actual uſe of it E, 1 fay, ſuch an Animal | is not a Man, 
I ſhould defire to know 1 in what the eſſence of a man conſiſts, and 
what it is that di Riniguilhes : a Natural Man from the Man of Art ? 
for I hold it to be impoſſible to convince any philoſopher, or any 
man of common ſenſe, who has beſtowed any time to conſider the 

mechaniſm of ſpeech, that ſuch various actions and configurations of | 
he Organs « of ſpeech, : as are neceſſary for articulation, can be natu- 


ral to man. | Whoever | thinks this poſſible, ſhould go and ſee, as I 


have i Mr e e e or the Abye 15 W in 
AH e COTE) 901 10 Doin 207 coz 1; u ibu Paris, 


2 . See Val. L of the Grigin and Progrefs of Language, p- 344 1.5 Edition ; 
where a ory is told of an Oran Outan, who ſhed tears at N with a man for 
whom he had an affection. · ; 55 

Ser all thoſe facts collected together, Ibid. Lib-ij, N 4. and by | tha! alſo the 
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Paris, teach the dumb to ſpeak; and, when he has obſerved all the 
different actions of the organs, which thoſe profeſſors are obliged 


to mark diſtinctly to their pupils with a great deal of pains and la- 


bour, ſo far from thinking articulation natural to Man, he will ra- 


ther wonder how, by any teaching or imitation, he ſhould attain to 


the ready performance of ſuch various and complicated operations. 
For even the pronunciation of many of the ſingle letters, particularly 
of the conſonants, is very difficult. And, when it is further conſidered 
that, in order to ſpeak, it is neceſſary to join ſuch a number of theſe 
artificial ſounds together in an infinite variety of combinations, and 
to utter them readily and diſtinctly, it muſt appear that ſpeech i is not 
only an Art, but a moſt difficult Art, not to be learned without both 
teaching and imitation and very aſſiduous practice. For I hold it to 
be impoſſible to learn to ſpeak, as we learn dancing or muſic, by prac- 
riſing an hour or two in the day : But we muſt practice conftantly, 


and upon every occaſion ; ; and, unleſs we begin in our early youth, 
while the organs are yet ſoft and pliable, it is not to be learned 
without the greateſt difficulty. I therefore do not at all wonder, 
chat the dumb Savages have not learned to ſpeak; for even the 


dumb and deaf among us cannot learn it, unleſs they give the greateſt 
application, which cannot be expected from a Savage, who is not 
ſo docile by nature, as a man born of civilized parents and brought 
up among civilized men, and who, beſides, cannot be ſo much con- 
vinced of the uſefulneſs of the Art, | | 


- «1% asf 
818 


— 


| What I publiſhed in the Firſt 1 of che Origin and Progreſs 
of Language concerning the Oran Outan, excited very much, at 


firſt, the curioſity of the N of England, particularly of the 
members of the Royal Society. And 1 was informed by a letter 
from the late Sir John Pringle, Preſident of that' Society, that they 
intended to ſend out a man on purpoſe, whom he — Woodril, 
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to Africa, to inquire about the Oran Outan *: But it ſeems the 
Society at preſent are otherwiſe employed. | 


Before I have done with the Oran Outan, it is proper to obſerve 


that we muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt ſome Animals in the Eaſt Indies, 


particularly in the iſland of Borneo, which bear the name of Oran 
Outan, and the. Oran Outan of Angola, of whom only I have 
hitherto ſpoken. There is a letter to Sir John Pringle, publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1779, from a 
Profeſſor of Anatomy in the Univerſity of Groninghen, who 


ſays he diſſected ſome Oran Outans, in whom he did not find 
the organs of ſpeech ſuch as they are in Man : But he tells 

us. that thoſe Oran Outans were all from the Iſland of Borneo; ; 
whereas the Oran Outan, ſo accurately diſſected by Tiſſon, who 


ſays that he had exactly the ſame organs of voice that a Man has f, 


was from Angola; and, in other reſpects, he was different from the 


Oran Outans of Borneo, as this Profeſſor remarks. It is not, there- 
fore, without reaſon, that he concludes that thoſe African Pithecas, 

as he calls them, are a different Animal from the Pithecas of Borneo, 
which he holds to be the ſame as the Pithecas of the Antients by 


But, en the Oran Outan, of whom I have faid a great deal too 


much for the philoſopher, though too little for the men who be- 


lieve nothing except upon the evidence of their own ſenſes, I will 
proceed to mention other facts, which, I think, (ſetting my fam? | 
eſtabliſh the real exiſtence of a 3 of Nature. | 
; | 8 Sic Jobs 5 letter | is dated ihe 8th February 1774s , and be Py the 8 was 
to fail the next ſpring for Africa; but I never heard more of him. e 
+ See Tyſſon's Account of this Oran Outan, p- 51. 
1 Page 167. of The Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1779. 
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And, firſt, there is the fact, which I have related in the Firſt Vo- 
lume of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, upon information 
| which I had from the mouth of a perſon of undoubted veracity, 
concerning ſome men that were ſold as Negroe flaves in Africa, a- 
bout the mouth of the river Gaboon, vine had not attained the fa- 


culty of e 


Tbere is anottier fü concerning wild men without the uſe of 
fpeech, which comes to me from the Reverend Mr Maddiſon, Pro- 
feſſor of Mathematics in the Univerſity of Williamſburgh in Virgi- 
nia, who was in London about fix years ago, and, for any thing I 
| know, may be there ſtill; and he avers it as a fact well known in 
Virginia, He ſays that, a few years before I got this information 
from him, there were found in the lower parts of Virginia, in a 
place called the Diſmal Swamp, two young men, the one of the age 
of twenty, and the other of ſeventeen. or eighteen, as nearly as could 
be judged. They, at firſt, fled from the fight of men, and were al- 
together wild : But they were catched, and had been houſed, and 
were become domeſtic, at the time he left Virginia, They had. be- 
un alſo to learn the Engliſh language, and had acquired ſome arti- 
culation, inſtead. of a ſound like the gaggling of geeſe, by which, 
with the help of ſigns, they communicated with one another when 
they firſt were catched. Mr Maddiſon could give no account by 
what means they came to inhabit this ſwamp, except a common re- 
port, that their parents had fled to this place from the perſecution 
of their creditors, and there had periſhed, leaving their children very 
young, who made a ſhift to live upon wild roots and fiſh. They 
had large bellies and Den, and could run and climb ane 


well. : . : 
From this narrative we may learn what probably was the begin- 


ning of language in all nations. Thoſe two Savages communicated 
together 
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together by a ſound, which my author ki to the gaggling of 


geeſe. Of this, in proceſs of time, a language may have been made, 
{not in one generation, 1 am perſuaded, but in ſucceſſive generations), 
ſuch as Monſ. de la Condamine deſcribes the language of a people on 
the banks of the river Amazons, or ſuch as that of a people of the ſame 


country of South America, called Chiquits. The ſpeech of this laſt 


mentioned people reſembles inarticulate cries ſo much, that you hardly 
can diſtinguiſh words in it; and it is fo unintelligible, that the Indians 


of other nations cannot learn it unleſs they have been taught it very 
young. Our oldeſt Miſſionaries, ſays our Author, do not underſtand 
it: And they affirm that the people themſelves ſometimes do not un- 


derſtand one another“: Such a half formed language appears to have 
been uſed by the people in Africa mentioned by Herodotus, who, 
he ſays, made a noiſe like batts f. Even the Hottentots, who are 


farther advanced in the arts of life than thoſe barbarous nations I 


have mentioned, uſe a language very inarticulate, reſembling the 


gobbling of Turkeys more than ſpeaking f. And Mr Adair, a late 


traveller in North America, ſays that even the nations of Louiſiana, 
WhO are much more civilized than the Indians ann. north, ſpeak 


in the oo manner dy 


. There was a ſolitary Sivage diſcorered in the e Moun- 


tains, as late as the year 1774, by Monſieur Le Roy, a French engi- 
neer, who was employed there to cut wood for the French Navy. 


He was, Eeauently ſeen by the Shepherds, though they OE OT ey 


hold of him, being ſwifter of foot than even their dogs. They rela- 
ted many things that he did, but never heard him utter an arti- 
culate ſound ; from whence, J think, it may be concluded, with 


great certainty, that he was mute as vel] as the ſolitary te that 
| ; have 


8 Memoice Geograph. Fhyſie. et Hiſteriq. rom. $- edit. 38 1767- p. 224% 


4 Lib. iv. cap. 183. 25 . 
hs See Buffon, Vol: iii. p. 471- 474. HS 1 421. 
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have been found in different parts of Europe, and particularly two 


that, in 1719, were found in theſe ſame Pyrenean mountains, as 1 
have related in the Origin and Progreſs of Language . M. Le Roy 
concludes his accompt of him, by ſaying, what I am perſuaded is 
the truth, that he had been left on thoſe mountains in his infancy, 
and had Red on herbs f. | 


1 have likewiſe been informed of a dumb ſavage, that was found 


about four or five years ago, in a ſmall iſland in the Eaftern Ocean, 
called Diego Garcia, He, too, was very unwilling to be taken, and 
was catched with ſome difficulty.. It appeared from ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, particularly from the uſe he had of Fire, and his way of 
making it by the friction of pieces of wood upon one another, that 
he had come from a country of arts and civility, and, it is likely, had 


once learned to ſpeak. But, when he was taken, and brought to 


the iſland of Bourbon in a French veſſel, he had entirely loſt the 
uſe of ſpeech. This information I had from a French gentleman, 


who, two or three years ago, was taken priſoner aboard a French 
ſhip and brought to Scotland, where I ſaw. him and converſed with 
him. He ſaid that, when he left the Iſland of Bourbon, the man 
had not then learned to Renk, A 97 he had been four en 2 


there * 


There: 


* „Velame Firſt; Snoond Kainion; page 1865. 

* The account of this wild Man was firſt publiſhed at Faris PE M. le Ray, under 
the title of Memoire ſur les Travaux; &c. dans le Pyrenees,” and was tranſlated : 
and publiſhed in England, in- he Annual. Regiſter, for the year 1778. 


1 1 will here give the ftary at length, .as I. ſer it down after ene with the 
French gentleman. 

There is a French 1 at e A priſoner i in WY 1 e by : 
a Glaſgow privateer, on board a French ſhip homeward bound from the Eaſt Indies. 
He relates that, in the year, 1778 he ſaw in the Iſland of Bourbon a human crea- - 
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There is another fact, which I have likewiſe learned ſince the pu- 
blication of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, from a friend of 
mine, whoſe veracity I can entirely depend upon. He ſays that, 
when he was in Batavia, where he reſided ſeveral years, he ſaw two 
human creatures that had been brought from New Holland, both 
males. Neither of them had any uſe of ſpeech ;. and the one of 


them being elderly, would not, or could not, learn that or any 
thing elſe, and was altogether wild and untractable: But the other, 


being young, was at laſt tamed, and taught to ſpeak ; and, when he 
got the uſe of language, he ſaid that the people of the country from 
whence he came, had not the faculty of ſpeech, nevertheleſs they 


lived together in ſociery, and communicated their wants to each o- 
ther * Fre and wild cries. h 


£542 


Thoſe 


nutte ho had not the uſe of ſpeech. This Animal was found by the crew of a French 


ſhip, in a ſmall. deſert iſland in the Indian Sea, called by the Spaniards Diego Gar- 
cia. He was the only human creature upon the iſland. His ſubſiſtence was upon 
turtle; of the ſhells of which he had made himſelf a hut. He ran away from the 


85 'Frenchinr atfirft ; and, being much ſwifter of foot than any of them, they could not 


catch him: But they lay in wait ſor him at his hut, and there laid hold of him. He 
was not. fierce, nor very wild, but ſoon grew familiar with them, and followed them 
willingly aboard their ſhip. The gentleman ſaw him in the iſland of Bout bon, after. 
he had been four months there. He had not then learned the uſe of ſpeech, but he 


| made ſigns, and appeared to be a ſenſible man. He was judged to be about twenty 


years of age, and was not an Eaſt Indian, a Mallayſe, nor an European 3 but, from 
his complexion, the gentleman conjectured him to be a native of the Maldiva J- 
ſlands, which are not far from the Iſland where he was found. He had the uſe of 
Fire, which he made by turning round a ſtick in a hole bored in another ſtick, which 
is commonly practiſed i in barbarous nations. But I think it is impoſſible this could 


| have been invented by him. And therefore I think it is clear evidence that he muſt 


bave come from à country where the arts of life maſt have made ſome progreſs, 


and af an age too when he had learned | ſome of them. And, accordingly be ſigni- 


fad by ' igns, that he wad; about the height of a boy of ten or twelve years of age 


ben he came to the iſland. If ſo, he muft have had the uſe of ſpeech, but which 


he had altogether loſt by diſuſe for ten or twelve years; and it t will be with no ſmall 
gifficulty that he will recover the uſe of it. 
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Thoſe, who have taken the trouble to read the Third Chapter of 
the Second Volume of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, will 
not, I am perſuaded, think incredible the facts that I have here rela- 
ted; for they will find there ſuch a concurrence of antient with mo- 
dern authorities, as, I think, muſt force belief upon the moſt incre- 


dulous. 


One py the facts mentioned in that Chapter is concerning the 
_ Fſh-ecaters upon the coaſt of the Arabian Gulph, and of what the 

Antients called the Red Sea and we the Indian Ocean, to which 
that Gulph is joined by the Straits of . Babel-Mandel, as they are 
now called. Of theſe Fiſh-eaters there were two races, one in- 
habiting near to thoſe Straits upon the African fide, the other inha- 
biting upon the Red Sea, beyond thoſe Straits, and likewiſe on the 
African fide, both catching the fiſh in the ſame way, that is, by dikes 
or mounds of ſtones, which prevent the fiſh from getting out of thoſe 
| hollows and gullies, into which they are carried by the full tide, at the | 
ſame time letting the water paſs, ſo that the fiſh are left dry when the 
ſea ebbs, In this ſame way ſome of the inhabitants of New Holland catch 
the fiſh at this day: And it is ſo deſcribed by Dampier, that one ſhould 
imagine he had taken his account from the antient authors who 
ſpeak of theſe. Fiſh-earers i in Africa * ; but whom, I am perſuaded, he 
never ſaw, or perhaps never heard of, From what we hear of the 
firſt race, it is not, as I have ſaid, certain whether they had learned 
to articulate or not, though I think it is highly probable they had not; 
but, with reſpect to the latter race, it is expreſsly ſaid that they had 
no uſe of language, but communicated their wants by geſtures only. 
This fact I have related in the Origin and Progreſs of Language, on the 
authority of Diodorus fingly, n not knowing, at that time, that there 
was any other authority to be found; but 1 have been lately j in- 
formed by a very learned gentleman in London, who honours 
me with his ee that the author from whom Diodo- 
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Tus takes this ſtory is Rill extant, This amber s name is A- 
gatharchides, who is one of the only two hiſtorians whom Diodo- 


rus mentions as writers that might be truſted to in the account 


they have given of thoſe barbarous nations. But Diodorus, not ſa- 


tisfied with the information he got from them, converſed, as he 
ſays, with the Egyptian prieſts upon the ſubject, and with ſome 


ambaſſadors from Ethiopia, whom he ſaw when he was in Egypt ; 
and, comparing their accounts with the accounts of the two hiſto- 


rians, he has related what they all, or moſt of them, agreed in . 


Thus far the truth of the fact reſts upon the authority of Diodorus only. 
But, as Agatharchides is ſtill extant, I have conſulted him; and I find 
that Diodorus has, for the greater part of his narrative, moſt faithfully 
tranſcribed Agatharchides, often uſing the very ſame words, but with 
the addition of ſeveral circumſtances, which he muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have learned from the other hiſtorian he mentions, whom he 


calls Artemidorus, or from the information of the Egyptian prieſts 


and Ethiopian ambaſſadors. Theſe circumſtances agree per- 
fectly with the narrative of Agatharchides, ſerving only to make 


it more full and diſtinct f. The queſtion then is, What cre- 


dit is to be given to this Agatharchides R Diodorus, as F have 


faid, commends his fidelity and accuracy. But, did he live at 
a time when he could be well informed of the facts he relates? 


As to Which, we are ſure that he lived either in the days of the 


third Ptolemy, King of Egypt, or betwixt his reign and the time 
when Diodorus wrote, which was in the days of Julius Caeſar . 


for, as Diodorus tells us , n Agatharchides got his ieformition 
| from one Symmias, who was ſent by this Ptolemy to inform him- 


ſelf concerning thofe barbarous nations, with all the attendance, 


and what elſe Was s neceſſary for uch an e and Who, 
f 8 N | ſays 
* + Diodorus, lib. iii. p. 104. Fdit. e e 
I Agatharchides, p. 50. publiſhed 2s Harry ! in 1557, 3 with 
pieces of ſeveral other authors. 3 
+ Lib. iii. p. 108. 8 | 
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ſays Agatharchides, informed himſelf moſt accurately of every 
thing. The fact, therefore, related concerning this ſtrange peo- 
ple, ſo atteſted, muſt be believed, unleſs we are reſolved to reject 
all antient hiſtory, and to believe nothing but what is to be ſeen in 
our own times. The circumſtance of their not ſpeaking, will, I know, 
appear extraordinary, if not quite incredible, to thoſe who believe 
Language to be natural to Man. But, for my part, I ſhould have 
thought it moſt extraordinary, and, indeed, abſolutely incredible, 
if men, who had the practice of no art but that rude unartificial way 
of fiſhing, ſhould have invented an art of ſo much difficulty as arti- 
culation. If, therefore, they had had the uſe of ſpeech, it appears 
to me evident that they muſt have learned it from ſome other nation. 
But with any other nation it does not appear that they had the leaſt 
intercourſe. Their ſtupidity and inſenſibility, with their entire ig- 
norance of the pulchrum and  honeflum in actions and ſentiments, is 
not, I think, at all extraordinary, but, on the contrary, the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of the ſtate of human nature in which they lived. 
But there is one circumſtance concerning them, which appears, at 
firſt ſight, very extraordinary, It is this, that they lived entirely 
without drinking, and had not ſo much as an idea of that kind of 
nouriſhment : But this Agatharchides, and after him Diodorus “, 
have explained, by telling us that they ate their fiſh almoſt quite raw. 
Now, we all know that fiſh is a watry diet, and therefore very light; 
and I have no doubt, that, if eaten raw, with the blood and other fluids 
in them not exhaled by: fire, they will ſapply the place of drink. 
Even fleſh, which is a much' more folid food, if it be eaten raw and 
new killed, will make drink unneceſſary, as is evident from the in- 
ſtance above mentioned, of Mr Hearne t, who lived for months to- 
gether upon raw fleſh, without the uſe of water. — And, if the 
reader deſire further 85800 of how little liquid is ſufficient for a 
man, he may have it without going out of Britain; for there is a 


miller in Eſſex, who lives entirely upon e made of flour of 
„ e 2008 voa; 
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ſea-biſcuit, (the drieſt, I believe, of all vegetable food), and of a pint 
and a half of ſkimmed milk; and this ſerves him for 24 hours, in 
place of water, bear, or wine, which he never taſtes *. All this may 
ſerve to make us believe what is reported by travellers in the South 
Sea, of certain people there, who will be at Sea for many days with- 
out freſh water; ior 1 People muſt eat the fiſh, * catch, raw. 


And here, again, we may obſerve the wonderful agreement of the 
relations of modern travellers with antient authors; ſo great, that I 
think, we muſt either believe both, or ſuppoſe that both have con- 


_ curred, at ſuch a diſtance of time, in telling the ſame lie. If we 
believe what Dampier, one of the moſt accurate and moſt credible 
of our travellers, has told us of the manner of fiſhing of the people 


of New Holland, we muſt alſo believe what Agatharchides and Dio- 
dorus have told us of the manner of fiſhing of the Fiſh- eaters in A- 
frica.—If we believe what we are told by the concurring teſtimony 


of ſo many travellers, of the Oran Outan not having the uſe of 
Speech, and what Dr Greenhill ſays, of men whom he himſelf faw 


in Africa, who could. not articulate * , and what my friend from 


Batavia ſaw likewiſe himſelf, while he was in that: country 5 we 


muſt alſo believe what theſe antient authors have affirmed of the Fiſh- 
caters, in Africa, not having learned to articulate, and alſo what He- 
rodotus has told us of Men in the ſame country of Africa, who 
are hunted like wild beaſts, (as Dr Greenhill ſays. the mute Savages 
about the mouth of the River, Gaboon are at this day), and made an 


| inarticulate noiſe, uke bats.— And, laſtly, Whoever believes that 
Mr Hearne could live without water or drink of any. kind, upon | 


eating raw fleſh, and that certain nations in the South Sea can live 


at ſea for mo days, without 5 wi: of water, e believe alſo 


161. ALE} » * 5 2 01 * * 5 that 


| „ Ste an . 6f his cafe In the 8 Wie OP 1772. Ius alſa i in- 
formed of it by a learned pbyſician in London, who ſaw him, and ace e 


— n about his manner of living. 


+ Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. ; & P. 253. 
5 Page 48. of this Volume. 
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that the Fiſh-eaters of Agatharchides and Diodorus may have ſub- 
ſiſted upon raw fiſh without drink. In ſhort, however extraordinary 
thoſe fads may appear, if we dijbelieve them, we muſt reject all 
human teſtimony, both antient and modern, and reſolve to believe 
that men have always been the ſame in all ages and nations that we 

| ſee them now in Europe. I will only further add, that the relations 
of modern travellers ſo explain and illuſtrate facts of the hiſtory of 
Man, that his natural ſtate cannot be perfectly known, without ſtu- 
dying diligently the relations of both. 


There may be ſome of my readers, ar though vorkang wy 
may be convinced, from the many-examples I have given, that 
ſingle ſolitary Savages *, having been, by ſome accident, thrown 
out of human ſociety, may want the uſe of ſpeech, yet cannot 
be perſuaded, that men can live together in ſociety, and carry on any 
joint work, without a language of articulation. But, if they believe 
the, account I have given of the Oran Outans, who certainly live in 
Society, and what I have related from antient authors, concerning the 
Fiſh- eaters, they muſt be convinced that a language of ſigns, geſtures, 
and inarticulate cries, is ſufficient for a Society of few wants, ſuch as 
the firſt ſocieties of men undoubtedly were. But further, I would have 
them conſider whether they think that Beavers have more ſagacity 
than men. Of them J have ſaid a great deal in the Twelfth Chapter 
of the Second Book of the Firft Volume of the Origin and Progreſs 
of Language, and, I think, have clearly ſhown that they are really 
political Animals, and carry on a great deal of buſineſs in the beſt 
manner poſſible, without communication by ſpeech. And I will here 
add, what I have ſince learned from a French author, Monſieur le Page 
du Pratz, who has written a hiſtory of Louiſiana, which, I think, is 
a work of great curioſity. He relates a remarkable ſtory. concerning 
the Beavers, of which he himſelf was an eye-witneſs, in a journey 
that he made in Louiſiana, from the e of the Natches to 

that 


See Vol. i. of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, page 186. 
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that of the Chikeſaws, both adjoining to the River Miſſiſippi. In 
this journey he came to a Beaver Pond, with many huts of Bea- 


vers upon it, and having pitched his tent near the Pond, but out of 


ſight of the Beavers, he, with the aſſiſtance of an old Indian that he 
had with him, made a breach in the dam, and cut a gutter or trench 


about a foot wide, by which he let off the water of the dam; and 
then he laid himſelf in ambuſh, to obſerve what the beavers, would do 


upon the occaſion : As ſoon,” ſays he, as the water began to run, I 
* obſerved a Beaver come out of his hut, and get upon the top of 
© the dam, where, after taking a ſurvey of the gutter, he gave four 
* blows of his tail with all his force. He had ſcarce ſtruck the 
* fourth, but all the beavers threw themſelves pell mell into the wa- 
© ter, and came upon the dam. When they were all come thither, 
* one of them muttered or mumbled to the reſt, (who all ſtood very 
0 attentive), I know not what orders, but which they undoubtedly 
© underſtood well, becauſe they inſtantly departed, and went out on 
the banks of the pond, one party one way, another another. Thoſe 
next us were between us and the dam, and we at the pro- 
© per diſtance net to be ſeen, and to obſerve them. Some of them 
made mortar, others carried it on their tails, which ſerved for 
© ledges. I obſerved they put themſelves two and two, ſide by ſide, 
© the one with his head to the other 8 tail, and thus mutually loaded 


* each other. One trailed the mortar, which was pretty ſtiff, quite 


to the dam, where others remained to take it, put it · into the gut- 
* ter, and rammed i it with blows of theit tails.” The noiſe, which the 


water made before by" its fall, ſoon ceaſed, and the breach was cloſed 


in a ſhort time; upon which one of the Beavers ſtruck two great 
© blows with his tail, and inftantly they all took to the water, and 

* without any noiſe diſappeared “.“ After this, as he appears to have 
been a man of great curioſity, he made Aa pretty large and deep 


breach in x the dam, in order to obſerve its conftrudion. This made the 


water 


10 11 
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water of the dam run off very faſt, which, ſays he, gave the Beavers 
much uneaſineſs ; and he obſerved one of them come pretty near to 
him, at different times, in order to examine what paſſed. After this, 
he ſays, he and his companions went and hid themſelves near to the 
pond, and then they obſerved, that one Beaver ventured to go upon 
the breach, after having ſeveral times approached it, and returned a- 
gain like a ſpy. *I lay in ambuſh, in the bottom, continues he, at the 
© end of the dam. I ſaw him return. He ſurveyed the breach, then 
© truck four blows, which ſaved his life; for I then aimed at him: 
© But theſe four blows, fo well ſtruck, made me judge it was the ſignal 
of call for all the reſt, juſt as the night before. This made me 
© alſo think he might be the overſeer of the work; and I did not 
chuſe to deprive the republic of Beavers of a member who ap- 
< peared ſo neceſſary to it. I therefore waited till others ſhould ap- 
| pear. A little after, one came and paſſed cloſe by me, in order 
to go to work. I made no ſcruple to lay him at his full length, 
© on the perſuaſion he might only be a common labourer *.” The 
Author of this Narrative i is-a French gentleman, who had ſerved in 
the army. In the year 1719, about the time of the Miſſiſippi 
ſcheme, he was ſent to Louiſiana, in quality ot ſuperintendant of 
che French ſettlement there, and remained in the country 16 years. 
He appears to have been a man of ſenſe and accurate obſervation. 
There is nothing in any part of his work that is marvellous, except. | 
to thoſe who think every thing; ſtrange and incredible, that is different. 
from what is to be ſeen at home or in other nations of Europe. 18 
cannot, therefore, ſee the leaſt reaſon to believe that he would have 
told a lie, (for ſo the ſtory muſt be if it is not true), merely to make 
the reader ſtare: Nor could I eaſily. be perſuaded that, for a much 
better reaſon, a French man of quality would tell a lie. The reader 
will obſerve in this narrative, that, beſides the ſignal which this 
| | overſeer 
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overſeer made by the ſtrokes of his tail, he gave his orders to the 
Beavers, after they were aſſembled, by muttering or mumbling, as 
our Author expreſſes it. This, I ſuppoſe, to have been a method of 


communication among thoſe Animals, ſomething like that gaggling 
by which the two wild men in the Diſmal Swamp of Virginia com- 
municated, or like that noiſe which Herodotus, in the paſſage I quo- _ 
ted-above, ſays the pa of Ethiopia made, which he com- 


pares to the cry of bats * 


Beſides the 8 0 there are two other Animals, which I 1550 | 
mentioned in the Firſt Volume of the Origin, and Progreſs of Lan- 
guage f; the one called Baubacis, the other the Sea Cat. Each 
of theſe kinds of Animals live in community, carry on a joint buſi- 
neſs and a very exact government, without the uſe of ſpeech, or 


the capacity of acquiring it. Theſe inſtances T have given, rather 


than the common ones of the Bees and Ants; ; firſt, becauſe ſuch a- 


nimals as the Beaver, Baubacis, and Sea Cat, come much nearer to 
our Species than Ants or Bees; and, ſecondly, becauſe we can ob- 


ſerve 1 operations Appen Yeing pe 2 o oy _—_ 
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„And thus, I think, it is proved, not only from particular fads, 


but from tlie analogy of Nature, and that reſemblance which we 


muſt ſuppoſe to be between us, in our natural ſtate; and other Ani- 


mals herding together, that a joint work may he carried on, with- 


out the uſe of that method of communication we call Language. I 


have inſiſted the more upon this, that I think it was abſolutely ne- 
eeſſary for the invention of Language; that men fhould have firſt 
ROE or . i , 2 bn 1 run Ee dn yu buſineſs 
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of defence or ſuſtenance. And I am perſuaded that ſome other arts 
muſt have been invented, before the invention of language. 


There may, however, ſtill be ſome, and theſe, too, pretending 
to be learned in Natural Hiſtory, who not having ſtudied that 
of their own Species, at the ſame time aſhamed to be ignorant 
of what it concerns them more to know than any other part of 
Natural Hiſtory, will {till doubt, or pretend to doubt, that ever men, 
either ſingle or in ſociety, exiſted without the uſe of ſpeech. Such un- 
believers may have an opportunity, without going out of their own 

country, and withouttruſting to the reports of hiſtorians or travellers, 
antient or modern, foreign or domeſtic, of convincing themſelves, by 
their own eyes and ears, that there may be a human creature that has 
lived to bean old man without the uſe of ſpeech, For this purpoſe, they 
have no more to do but to go to a farmer's houſe in Hertfordſhire, 
within a mile of Berkhamſtead, where they will ſee PETER, the Wild 
Boy, (as he is ſtill called, tho' he be now an old man), and may in- 
form themſelves concerning the particulars of his hiſtory, by inqui- 
ring at perſons 1 in the neighbourhood, ſome. of whom remember to 
have ſeen him ſoon after his arrival in England. As I think him 
one of the greateſt curioſities in the world, greater ſtill than the 
wild girl I ſaw in France, I will here relate all that I have been able 
to learn of his hiſtory, which I conſider as a brief chronicle or ab- 
ſtract of the hiſtory of the progreſs of human nature, mou the mere 
animal to the firſt ſtage of civilized life. | 


. Before I relate what I ſaw myſelf of him, and learned from others 
with whom I converſed upon the place, I will ſet down what is to 
be found in print concerning him, at leaſt all that I have been able 
to find. 5 
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The firſt account I can find of him is in the Edinburgh Caledonian 
Mercury of Tueſday December 21. 1725, taken from the St James's 
Evening Poſt, December 14. 1725. It is in theſe words: 


Hanover. The intendant of the Houſe of Correction at Zell 
bas brought a boy hither,” (to Hanover), ſuppoſed to be about 
© fifteen years of age, who was found ſome time ago in a wood near 
Hamelin, about twenty-eight miles off this city, walking upon 
© his hands and feet, climbing up trees like a ſquirrel, and feeding 

upon graſs,” and moſs of trees. Tis not yet known by what 
© ſtrange fate he came into the wood, becauſe he cannot ſpeak. He 
© was preſented to the King while at dinner, when his Majeſty 
© made him taſte of all the diſhes that were ſerved up at table; and, 
in order to bring him by degrees to human diet, his Majeſty has 
ordered that he have ſuch proviſions as he likes beſt, and that he 
may have ſuch inſtruction as may beſt fit him for human ſociety.” 
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No. II. 5 : 
From the Flying Po, December 30. 1 72 5s reprinted i in the Caledonian | 
Mercury, Fanuary 7. I 726. | | 


| { 4 Hanover, December 28. The circumſtances abe the Savage 

72 Boy. found in the Woods of Hamelin, are confirmed almoſt in e- 

very tittle, with this addition, that the boy having ſince made his 

_ © eſcape into the ſame wood, he was there e on a tree, where 
| Go of thought to hide himſelf.” | 


No. 
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No. Il 


From We s Letter, March 24. 1726, printed in the Caledonian 
IP of March 29. 1726, 


The wild man, taken | in LT woods of Germany laſt year, is 
x * brought over, being a great _ 


No. IV. 


From Wye's Ea Lonidin, ors 2 printed m the Caledonian 
Mercury _”"m II. 1726. 


The wild boy taken in the woods of Hanover, being brought o- 
ver, was carried Friday night laſt into the preſence of his Majeſty, 
and many of the nobility. He is ſuppoſed to be about thirteen 
© years old, and ſcarce ſeems to have any idea of things; however, 
© *tis obſerved he took moſt notice of his Majeſty, and of the Prin- 
© ceſs giving him her glove, which he tried to put on his own hand; 
© and ſeemed much pleaſed, as alſo with a gold watch, which was- 
© held to ſtrike at his ear. They put on him blue clothes; but he 
© ſeems uneaſy to be obliged to wear any, and cannot be brought 
© to lie on a bed, bur ſits and ſleeps in a corner of the room; whence 
© jt is conjectured he uſed to ſleep on a tree for ſecurity againſt wild 
© beaſts, they having been obliged to ſaw down one when he was 
© taken. We hear he is to be committed to the care of Dr Arbuth- 
© not, in order to try if he can be brought to the uſe of A, and 


6 made a ſociable creature.“ 
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No. V. 
From the Edinburgh Evening Courant, April 12. 1726. 


London, March 31. The wild youth mentioned in our laſt is 
3 dreſſed in green lined with red, and has ſcarlet ſtockings. He 


© walks upright, and has begun to ſit for his W 


No. vI. 
From the Edinburgh Evening Courant, July 55 1726. 
2 © London, June 28. The wild youth 90 brought from Hano- | 


ver, being pretty much forwarded in ſpeech, is, we hear, to be 
baptiſed this evening at Dr cnc houſe near HurIngron 


„ * 
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From an occafional Paper, called, * The Country Gentleman, No, 10, 


- dated April 11. 1726. reprinted i in | the ane Evening Courant 
Ne! _— 8. A 
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80 c I FEA at 3 bn ten 1 ago, Sho 1 re youth he is 


5 one of the greateſt curioſities chat has appeared in the world ſince 


© the time of Adam. This wild creature is, they conjecture, about 

© twelve or thirteen years of age; and the accounts they give us of 
his behaviour ſuffreiently prove that he was entirely unacquainted 

with his own ſpecies. He was found naked in the woods, of Ha- 

* melin in Germany, running upon all four, and ſometimes climb- 

ing up the trees, like a ſquirrel ; but which way he came there, 
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© of how he ſupported himſelf in that uncomfortable ſolitude, is at- 
* preſent what takes up the converſation of the learned.” 


No. VIII. 


From Wye's Letter, printed i in the Edinburgh Evening a of N- 
vewmber 14. 1726. 


We are told that Dr Arbuthnot has not yet been able, notwith- 
* ſtanding all the pains he has taken, to bring the wild youth, either 
to the uſe of ſpeech, or pronunciation of any words, which ſome 
impute to his want of underſtanding, becauſe he till retains the 


© natural wildneſs in all his actions and behaviour,” 


No.. IX. 


The laſt thing I find printed concerning Peter is a very witty and ludi- 
crous thing of Dean Swift, entitled, I cannot rain, but it pours S 
where he gives an account of the wonderful Wild Man, as he calls 
bim, full of ſatire and ridicule, in which he excels every writer, but 
containing ſeveral facts concerning him, that are certainly true; 
and therefore 1 preſume that the other facts that he mentions, 
though they are no where elſe to be found, are likewiſe true, 
whatever we may think of the uſe and application he makes of 
them. He ſays, what is undoubtedly true, That he was taken in the 
woods of Germany ;—that he was brought to court in 1726 that 
he ſeemed then to be about twelve or thirteen years of age; — and 
'© that he was put under the care of an ingenious phyſician,) mean- 
ing Dr Arbuthnot. He further ſays, That it was evident, wy fe- 
| vera tokens, that Ty had a father and mother like one of us. This 
1 believe alſo to be true; becauſe I was told by a perſon yet living, 
that, whert he was catched, he had a collar about his neck, with 
ſomething written upon it. So fer, therefore, I think we may 

depend 


230 Vol. ii. of the-410 edition of Ais Te p- 132. 
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Apend upon the Dean's facts. But he further tells us, what is 
no where elſe to be found, © that, in the circle at court, he endea- 

voured to kiſs the young Lady Walpole ;—that he put on his hat 
© before the King, and laid hold on the Lord Chamberlain's ſtaff ;. 
© —that he expreſſed his ſenſations by certain ſounds, which he had 
framed to himfelf ;—and, particularly, that he neighed ſomething 
© like: a horſe ; in which way he commonly expreſſed his j Joy — 
that he underſtood the language of beaſts and birds, by which they 

* expreſs their appetites and feelings; that his ſenſes were more a- 

cute than thoſe of the tame man wand, Ty that he could fling 
« ſome tunes.“ | 


| Theſe facts the Dots muſt have Known for he was in Londdn 
at the time; his own arrival there, under the name of the copper- 
Jarthing Dean from Ireland, being announced to the public among 
the other wonders contained in this work. Now, this being the 
caſe, we cannot ſuppoſe. that ſuch a man as the Dean would have 
told a lie, even if it had been. a wonderful one, and ſuch as could 
have made his readers ſtare ; whereas the. things he. relates of this. 
wild. boy are. very natural, and ſuch as one ſhould have expected. 


from. him.. 


This i is All T kgs been able to 1 printed in Britain, « con- 
cerning. this extraordinary phaenomenon ; ; More. extraordinary, 1 
think, than the new planet, or than if we were to diſcover 30,000 
more. fixed ſtars,. beſides thoſe lately diſcovered. I have endeavoured | 
to get an.account of him from. Hanover, where I think ſome me- 
mory, or tradition, at leaſt, of him, muſt. be preſerved, though 
there ſhould be nothing recorded of him; but, hitherto I have not 
been ſueceſsful. It only remains, therefore, that I ſhould inform 
the reader of what I ſaw myſelf, and could learn from others con- 
cerning him, having gone to that part of the country where he re- 
5 | : e ſides. 
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ſides at preſent, on purpoſe to inquire about him, and converſed 
with ſeveral perſons there, who had known him for many years. 


It was in the beginning of June 1782 that I ſaw him, in a farm 


houſe called Broadway, within about a mile, as I have ſaid, of 
Berkhamſtead, kept there upon a penſion, which the King pays. 
He is but of low ſtature, not exceeding five feet three inches; and, 
though he muſt be now about 70 years of age, has a freſh, healthy 
look. He wears his beard; his face is not at all ugly or diſagree- 

able; and he has a look that may be called ſenſible and ſagacious for 


a ſavage. About twenty years ago, he was in uſe to elope, and to 


be amiſſing for ſeveral days; and once, as I was told, he wandered 
as far as Norfolk: But, of late, he has been quite tame, and either 


keeps the houſe, or ſaunters about the farm. He has been, the thirteen 


laſt years, where he lives at preſent; and, before that, he was twelve 
years with another farmer, whom I ſaw and converſed with. This far- 


mer told me that he had been put to ſchool ſomewhere in Hertford- 
ſhire, but had only learned to articulate his own name, Peter, and the 
name of King George both which I heard him pronounce very di- 


ſtinctly. But the woman of the houſe where he now is, (for the man 
happened not to be at home“, told me that he underſtood every 


thing that was ſaid to him concerning the common affairs of life ; and 
I ſaw that he readily underſtood ſeveral things that ſhe ſaid to him 
while I was preſent. Among other things, ſhe deſired him to ſing 
Nancy Daw/on, which accordingly he did, and another tune that ſhe 
named. He never was miſchievous, but had always that gentleneſs 
of nature, which I hold to be characteriſtical of our nature, at leaft 
till we become catnivorous, and hunters or warriours. He feeds at 
preſent as the farmer and his wife do; but, as I was told by an old 
woman, (one Mrs Callop, living at a village in the neigkbourhood, 
called Hempſteed, who remembered to have ſeen him when he firſt 
came to Hertfordſhire, which ſhe computed to be 55 years before the 
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time I ſaw her), that he then fed very much upon leaves, and parti- 
cularly upon the leaves of cabbage, which ſhe ſaw him eat raw. He 
was then, as ſhe thought, about 15 years of age, walked upright, 
but could climb trees like a ſquirrel. At preſent, he not only eats. 
fleſh, but alſo has got the taſte of beer, and even of ſpirits, of which. 
he inclines to drink more than he can get. And the old farmer above 
mentioned, with whom he lived twelve years before he came to this 
farmer, told me that he had acquired that taſte before he came to him, 
that is, about 25 years ago. He is alſo become very fond of Fire, 
but has not yet acquired a liking for money; for, though he takes it, 
he does not keep it, but gives it to his landlord or landlady, which 
I ſuppoſe is a leſſon that they have taught him. He retains ſo much 
of his natural inſtinct, that he has a fore-feeling of bad weather,_ 
growling and howling, and ſhowing great diſorder, before it comes. 


Theſe are the particulars concerning him, which I obſerved my- 
ſelf, or could learn by information from others in the neighbour- 
hood; and, from all theſe facts put together, the n obſerva- 
tions 411 | 


imo, Whatever doubts there may be concerning the 3 of 
the Oran 1 it was never made a queſtion but that Peter was a 
man. 


2do, That he was, as the Dean ſays, of a father and mother like 
one of us. This, as I have ſaid, was the caſe of the Savages found 
in the diſmal ſwamp in Virginia, —of the one found in the iſland of 
Diego Garcia, and of him that was diſcovered by Monſieur le | 
Roy in the Pyrenees, and, in general, of all the Savages that have 
been found in Europe within theſe laſt three hundred years; for 
I do not believe that, for theſe two thouſand years paſt, there has 


been a race of ſuch E in Europe. 
3 
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310, I think there can be no xeaſon to doubt of what was written 
from Hanover, and publiſhed in the Newſpapers, that he was found 
going upon all four, as well as other ſolitary Savages that have 


been found in Europe *. It is true, that others have been found 


erect; which was the caſe of the two found in the Diſmal Swamp of 
Virginia, likewiſe of the Man in the Pyrenees, and of him in the 


Iſland of Diego Garcia. But theſe, I ſuppoſe, were not expoſed till- 
they had learned to walk upright ; whereas Peter appears to have 


been abandoned by. his parents before he had learned that leſſon, but 


Walked as we know children do at firſt. 


4, 1 think it js eyident that he is not an idiot, not only from his 


appearange, as I have deſcribed it, and from his actions, but from 
all the accounts that we have of him, both thoſe printed, andithoſe- 
atteſted by perſons yer living: For, as to the printed accounts, there 
is not the leaſt inſinuation of that kind in any of them, except in 
one, viz. Wye's Letter, No. 8. wherein it is faid that ſome impu- 
ted his not learning to ſpeak to want of underſtanding. ;: which, I 
ſhould think, ſhowed rather want of underſtanding in thoſe who 
thought ſo, when it is conſidered that, at this time, he had not been 
a year out of the woods, and, I ſuppoſe, but a month or two under 


| the care of Dr Arbuthnot, who had taken the charge of his education. 


The Dean, indeed, tells us, that ſome ſuſpected he was a pretender, and 
no genuine wild man; but not a word of his being an idiot. And, as to 
the perſons living, not one, with whom I have converſed, appeared to 
have the leaſt fuſpicion of that kind; though it was very natural that 
men, who were not philoſophers, and knew nothing of: the progreſs 


of Man from the mere Animal to the Intellectual Creature, nor of 
the improvement of our underſtanding by ſocial intercourſe and 


the arts of life, but believed that Man, when he is come to a certain, 
age, has from Nature all the faculties which we. fee him exert, and par- 
Vor. Ul. | I: | uculavly: 


Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. i. p. 186. ſecond edition. 
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ticularly the faculty of Dieck, mould think him an idiot, and 
wanting even the capacity of acquiring underſtanding. I knew an 
officer of dragoons, a man of very good ſenſe, who was quartered 


where Peter then lived, for ſome months, and ſaw him almoſt every 


day; and he aſſured me, that he was not an idiot, but ſhowed com- 


mon underſtanding, which was all that could be expected m one 


no better Pome than _e b 
, | 


„Lash. Thoſe, ih * E what 1 hand 6 of the difi- 


culey of articulation *, will not be ſurpriſed that a Man, who had li- 


ved a ſavage for the firſt fourteen or fifteen years of his life, ſhould 
have made ſo little progreſs i in that art. I cannot, however, have 


the leaſt doubt that, if he had been under the care of Mr Braid- 


wood"sf Edinburgh, he would have learned to ſpeak, though with 
much more difficulty than a man who had been brought up tame 
among people who had the uſe of ſpeech, and who, conſequently, 
muſt know the advantage of it. And T: can have as little doubt 
that Mr Braidwood could have tanght the Oran Outan in Sir Aſhton | 
Lever's Collection, who had kene to articulate a few words, to 


| i th far ee * 


5 3 heard 46 no chien obs any | weight to the ciedibility « of the 


: facts related in the Newſpapers concerning Peter, except its being ſaid 
that he fed in the woods upon the leaves and bark of trees: And it 
is pretended by ſome, that the anatomy of the human body de- 
monſtrates it to be impoſſible that a man can ſubſiſt upon ſuch an 
aliment. This I have never heard any man ſay who was learned in 
anatomy nor do I believe that an animal, who is more various in 


his food than any other known, cannot ſubſiſt upon Vegetable Sub- 


ſtances of any kind. But, 2dly, The Newſpaper does not ſay that 


it was only upon theſe he ſubſiſted; and it is very probable that he 
lived, like the Oran 1 or the N of Bengal, called Golpk, of 


whom 
Pages 40.—43. 
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whom we have an account in the Tranſactions for the year 1769 9. 
He alſo is an inhabitant of the woods, and ſubfiſts, as the account ſays, 
upon fruit, leaves, bark of trees, and milk. This animal is of the hu- 


man form, and walks upright, but differs from the Oran Outan deſcri- 


bed by Tiſſon in this reſpect, that he has not buttocks, nor brawns of 
the leg, ſuch as Tiſſon's Oran Outan had; and, 2dly, That he is not 
of the ſtature of that Oran Outan: For the Golok is only of the com- 
mon height of a man, whereas the Oran Outan, diſſected by Tyſſon, 
was very young, being under two years, which was the age of the 


Oran Outan that Buffon ſaw and has deſcribed ; for he was of 
leſs ſtature than Buffon's Oran Outan, being not much above two 
feet, and his teeth were not altogether formed f. It is therefore 
highly probable, that, if he had lived in his own climate, in the na- 
tural way, he would have grown, not to the ſize of five feet only, 
computing according to the ordinary rate of our growth, as Buffon. 


ſuppoſes, but to the ſtature of the great Oran Outan of Angola, 
from which country he came; for an animal, ſo much bigger, 
ſtronger, and longer lived than we, muſt neceſſarily take much long- 
er time to grow. And I cannot doubt that the great Oran Outan, 
in his native woods, grows till he is thirty, or, perhaps, forty years 
of age. However, as the Golok is deſcribed as gentle and modeſt, 


I incline to be of opinion that he is likewiſe a man, and not a mon 


key. 


If theſe facts concerning Peter be true, and the inferences: I have 
drawn from them juſt, ſuch a living example of the ſtate of Nature 


will, I hope, ſatisfy even the men of experiment, who will believe 
nothing but what falls under the evidence of their Senſes. 


Before I ple vs, what I have to 5 of Peter and the Conn Ou- 
tan, I muſt obſerve, that, as the humanity of Peter never was diſpu- 


ted, I think we can as little doubt of that of the Oran Outan, who- 
reſembles 


* Page 71. 
+: See Buffon's Natural Hiſtory, Vol. xiv. p. 52. 
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reſembles him ſo much: And, indeed, according to the account 
which Buffon gives * of the one whom he ſaw, and appears to 
have examined very particularly; it is impoſſible to doubt that he 
was a human creature, unleſs we are determined to believe that there 
is no progrefs in our ſpecies, and that men have from Nature all 
:hoſe faculties, which they acquire by imitation and inſtruction, in 
the ſociety of civilized men; for it is evident that Buffon's Oran 
Outan wanted nothing but thoſe arts, and particularly the art of 
ſpeech, which, as I have ſhownf, i is 1. e with ſo much diffic culty. 


And thus, I think, I have proved, in ee Har ia a fact of 
natural hiſtory can be proved, that there have 'been men, and AVE - 
till, who live without Clothes or Houſes, without the uſe of Fire 
or Speech, or of the Arts depending upon theſe; and that, therefore, 
my State of Nature'is not an imaginary State, which I am afraid the 
Stoical State of Nature 4 is, but a real State, upon which we may 
ſafely found our philoſophy of Man. Nor is this any diſcovery of 
mine; for, in the Firſt Volume of the Origin and Progreſs of Lan- 

gane I have alledged ſuch authorities for it, from antient au- 

thors, both ſacred and Nofine, as ſhould create, at leaſt, ſome pre- 

Judice i in my favours. N 


In this ſtate I think every nation in the world muſt have been at 
ſome time or another, unleſs we ſuppoſe a revelation, to ſomè parti 
cular nation, of a language, and, at the-ſame time, of other arts f 
life, immediately on its exiſtence. But, as we have no warrant to ſuppoſe 
that, unleſs it be with reſpect to one nation, L hold chat all other natiois 
have, ſome time or other, been in the ſtate I call natural, tho' that 
cannot be proved by any record, except as to very ew of them. I 

1 Fx | tllerefore 

Vol. xiv. p. 53. 35 F229 
+ Pages 40.—43- of this Vol. 

1 Page 26. : 
3 Book ii. Chap. 7. 
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while others were "perfettly wild, the' ages of nations, according to 


this way of reckoning, are very different: The nations of Europe, | 


for example, are all very young, and may be ſaid to be of yeſter- 
day, compared with Egypt and ſome Aſiatic nations, particularly 
India. 


The reader, if he has patience to accompany me to the end of this 
Work, will not be ſurpriſed that I have been at ſo much pains to 
prove the exiſtence of this Natural State; for he will ſee that my 
whole Philoſophy of Man hangs upon it : And he will be convinced, 
that it is not from any deſign to diſgrace and vilify our Species, as 


ſome may ſuſpect, that I have inſiſted ſo much upon it, but becauſe 


I could not reconcile the miſerable ſtate in which Men are now 
to be found in almoſt all the nations of the known world, the 
more miſerable the more the nations are civilized, with the admini- 
ſtration of a wiſe and a good God, otherwiſe than by ſhowing that 


Man is in this life in a ſtate of progreſſion, from the mere Animal to. 


the Intellectual Creature, of greater or leſs perfection, and a pro- 
greſſion not to end in this life; from which progreſſion I propoſe to 
ſhow that Moral Evil is as neceſſary as Phyſical, if the Moral World 
be a Syſtem, as well as the Natural, and conſequently both governed by 
general laws q And, if it be true, as I believe it is, that this ſcene of 
Man is to have an end, as well as the preſent Syſtem of Nature, and 
that Man is to appear again in ſome other form, as we are told the 
Heavens and the Earth will do, it 1s according to the order of Na- 
ture that this change of his ſtate ſhould not happen at once, but 
ſhould come on by degrees, and, conſequently, that the Species 

ſhould 


I; Joao * nn C 
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therefote call tlld age of thatls Gn its diftance' from that State; for what 
the birth is to an individual, the formation into civil ſociety is to a 
nation, And, as it is evident from 1 hiſtory, that all nations were oy 
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ſhould decline, degenerate, and become old, as we ſee the Individual ; 
dogs, before its extinction. 


Having thus eſtabliſhed the exiſtence of a State of Nature, I am 


to inquire, in the next Chapter, what ſort of Animal Man i in that 
Rate 3 5 | 5 | 


1 CH AP. 
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3 


Cc HA 30 1. 


The Body of Man ſuited to his Mind ;—ſuperior, upon the whole, to 
that of any other Animal. —Of the acquired Bodily Faculties of 
Man —Swimming one of theſe ;—alſo Walking erect.— has proved 
- "by Fafts.—Theſe acquired Faculties much improved by the Senſe of 
Honour. Compariſon betwixt the Oran Outan and Achilles in run- 
ning. —Exerciſe, a great Advantage that a civilized People have 
over Barbarians. The necęlſi ty of Exerciſes in Hot Countries he 
Natural Life of Man, in the open Air, like that of Horſes and Cattle. 
E Animals living in that Way, not affefted by Pęſtilential Diſegſes.— 
Facts concerning Horſes and Cattle loving to be in the Air. —Even 
a ſudden Tranſition from the Houſed Life to the Fields, not danger- 
ous, —The contrary Tranſition very dangerous. Facts to this pur- 
- poſe. The ſame Changes with ręſpect to Diet will have the ſame 
Effet.—Progreſs of Men out of the Air into Trunks of Trees and 
Caverns, —Of Houſes ; —very large in ſome Barbarous Nations. —Of 
Clothes, which exclude the Air altogether. —0f the great Hurt by 
Clothes. Several Remedies for this Mearing few Clothes, — A= 
 nointing, —Bathing.—Of the Uſe of Fire. Ihe Miſchiefs of it. — 
Only good uſe of it made in Famaica.—The Diet of Man very v 
rious, — Particular Account of the Eſquimaux Diet, and Manner of 
wt Life —In fome Countries Men never libed in a perfect natural State. 
Drink in the natural State, Water. — Men, 57 Nature, have an r 4- 


wh verfuin to to all Cy ae Grate of that: 15 


by the Mind, in every Animal, is the principal and governing 
- part, ſo the Body of « every Animal i is ſuited to the diſpoſitions 


of his r Mir. (Tus, the Mind of the Lyon « or FI OY fierce 
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and ravenous, and diſpoſed to prey upon other Animals, their Bodies 


are ſtrong, and well armed with teeth and claws: On the contrary, the 


Mind of the Hare or Deer being timorous, and diſpoſing the animal 
to ſeek its ſafety in flight, the od? is made to anſwer that purpoſe. 
To argue otherwiſe, and to ſay that, becauſe the Body is ſo and fo 
made, therefore the Mind is of ſuch or ſuch a diſpoſition, is to argue 
moſt prepoſteroully, and contrary to the nature of things. 


The Human! Mind i is undoubtedly the 1 nobleſt Mind inhabiting ; any 
Body upon Earth. Man was certainly intended ro act the greateſt 
part in this our theatre : 2 He Was deſtined to inhabit and cultivate 


the earth, and to ſubdue 3 all 3 its other inhabit tants.” Nor was his do- 


YA "gh 


winion to be confined it to the Earth ; he was to reign over the ſea 


> cewile, and to conquer the agimals a of the 0 enormous 
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the 0 of Biſhop Wilkins may, } think, give ſame credit, Ho- 
race, therefore, has yery July er hi human race z; . 


Audasx omnia perpeti 
| Gens humana | 


s as, La — A 


: N. ] mortalibus an dun oft. 


Expertus Vacuum Daedalus aera: 
h Penuis 1 non homini datis * - 


+ EY + % . 


To ſerye ſuch « Mind as this, a . Bod was an excellent; too, 
of 1 118 ind-—fuch as had both. ſtrength and agility - could ſuffer as 


| well as at—and was able to endure any extremity. of weather,. and' 
all variety of climares ; not like thoſe Animals that are made only 


for certain e climates, ast the rein-deer for. ſuch a climaze as; that, of 


apland, and t the eleph nt for ua tropical 5 5 And ſuch, 1 Lay, 


gi od ”Y x of 7190 2 t 
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whole, to that of all other Animals, though, in ſome particular 
bodily faculties they may excel him. 


As Nature does nothing in vain, ſhe has not beſtowed upon Man 
ſome Faculties of Body that ſhe has given to other Animals, but has 


left him to acquire them by his peculiar ſagacity, and the ſuperiority 


which his inventive and imitative genius gives him over thoſe other 


Animals. The faculty of ſwimming, for example, ſhe has given, 1 


believe, to every other land- animal of any ſize: But, though Men, in 


ſome countries, have taught themſelves ſo to ſwim, as to be amphi- 


bious as much as the Otter, yet I do not think that Man, by Na- 


ture, ſwims, as we ſee dogs and other animals do; and my reaſon 
for thinking ſo is, that the moſt barbarous nations, and who are the 


neareſt to the natural ſtate, are at great pains to accuſtom their chil- 
dren to the water, and to teach them to ſwim, The wild girl I ſaw 
in France told me, that, when ſhe was taken up by the French ſhip, 
ſhe was at ſea in a round canoe like a tub, with ſeveral other chil- 


dren, who were placed there that the ſea might break over them; 


and the mothers, ſhe ſaid, trained their children to ſwim, by carry- 
ing them out a little way into the ſea, then leaving them to them- 
ſelves, and. making them follow their mothers to land, with ſome 
little help they gave them. By ſuch an education, this wild girl 
was ſo e to W that ſhe could not only dive, and keep under 


» + a 


does with is teeth. And the firſt appearance me made in Drakes, 6 
was coming out of a river near to the village of Songe in Champagne, 


(whither I went to inquire about her), with a fiſh in her hand : And 
the Ee; of e Marianne: or Ladrone Iſlands care, fiſh 1 in the 


ſame way x 


Vn | 0s e 


* Churchill's Collection of Voyages, Vol. jv. p. 459. Vol. v. p. 7000 There 
was a man in Sicily, that died not many years ago, who was in uſe to ſwim betwixt 
Sicily and Italy, and to catch fiſh with his hands i in the bottom of the Sea, This 


_ . Information I had from two gentlemen lately come from Italy, one of whom had 


4:xewiſe been in Sicily, and told me the ſtory was well known in both countries- 
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But what ſhall we ſay of the erect poſture ? Is it, too, from ac- 
quired habit? And, after what I have related of Peter the Wild 
Boy, and other ſolitary ſavages that have been found in Europe, tlie 
reader will not be ſurpriſed when I tell him that my opinion is, that 
walking upright is likewiſe an acquired habit. When we are in the moſt 
natural ſtate of any, that is, when we are born, we certainly go upon 
all four: And, if we were to allow our children to take their natural 
exerciſe in that way, which, I am perſuaded, would do them a great 
deal of good, they certainly would be ſome years old before they 
walked upright. This is the caſe of the children of the Caribbs, who 
run about in their huts upon all four, like little dogs; and, after they 
are grown up, and become great lads, they continue the ſame prac- 
tice, and run as faſt upon all four as we do upon two legs ; and, 
when they firſt begin to ere& themſelves, they do it with great diffi- 
culty, and fall very often *. Now, I think it is certain, that, without 
. imitation and inftrudion, thoſe children would have continued all 
their lives to go 5 2 all fou. | 


Nor is this theory only, but 3 it is, as I have mond, proved by facts ; 8 
for all the ſolitary ſavages, that were found in Europe before this cen- 
tury, walked upon all four; and one of them was taught, with much 
difficulty, to walk upright f. To thefe accounts I will add a ſtory 
which I had from a Swediſh gentleman, whom I ſaw in Edinburgh, 
a ſcholar of Linnaeus, which fog him tell in his claſs: | 


There was à human creature . in the woods of Saxony, < 
in the time of Frederick Auguſtus King of Poland. He was 
running wild upon all four with the bears, and, like them, 
fed chiefly upon wild honey. The greateſt difficulty, he ſaid, 

| x} 3 


* Pere Tertre's Hiſtoire Generale des Antilles, Vol. ii. Page 305. 
I Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. i. Page 186. ſecond edition. 
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in taming dam; was to make "hin: with upright, for which they 
hung weights to his ſhoulders, to countera& that propenſity which 
he had to fall prone. He added this circumſtance, that, after he was 


civilized, had learned to ſpeak, and had lived ſeveral years with 
men, he ſtill retained his beariſh love for honey, and inclination to 
rob the bees, inſomuch that he would never paſs a bee-hive, 
without n that inclination very ſtrongly. 


When to all theſe facts we 0 1015 the ſtory of the Hanoverian 
boy, fo well vouched, which happened in our own time, there is, al- 


together, a chain of evidence, which forces the aſſent, however un- 


willing we may be to degrade our ſpecies to a quadruped. I therefore 

hold it to be a vulgar error, that walking upright is an effential quali- 
ty of human nature, and am perſuaded that Ariſtotle is in the right, 
who has ſaid that, by nature, Man is only more a biped than any 


other Animal *. And with Ariſtotle agrees Tyſſon, who, by the 


deſcription he has given us of the Oran Outan he difſ=Qed, has 
plainly ſhown that he could walk more conveniently vo two, than 
upon all oy. | 


But, however natural it may be to Man to walk on all four, it 
muſt, I think, be allowed, that walking upright is among the firſt 
habits that men acquire. The Oran Outan of Angola, who is ſo 


- little advanced in the arts of lite, walks upright ; and it was moſt 
natural that an animal ſo ſagacions as he ſhould learn to profit by 


the advantage which fo great a length of body gave him over other 
animals; It is an advantage, of which we ſee even horſes avail them- 


N e certain occaſions, The wild men alſo, whom I have 


K 2 mamentioned 


„ Maairre „e ara Se . De Animalium inceſſu, cap. v. The meaning 
of which certainly is, That be is by Nature better formed for walking on two, and 
has a greater aptitude for acquiring that habit. 
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mentioned in the preceding chapter *, profited ſo much by being 
ſome time with civilized men, as to learn to walk in that manner. 


There is one thing to be obſerved of thoſe acquired faculties of 


Body, that they are wonderfully improved by a ſenſe of honour, | 


which is peculiar to Man, and, as it is well known, will make him 
voluntarily endure the greateſt pains, and even death itſelf. Now, 
every body knows that exerciſe is abſolutely neceſſary for bringing 
| thoſe acquired bodily faculties to any degree of perfection, and even 
violent painful exerciſe. But no Brute will endure pain voluntarily, 
nor any Man who is yet but a mere Animal, and has not formed 
that idea of the fair and the handſome, which is the foundation' of 
the ſenſe of honour ; whereas the civilized man will, from that ſenſe: 
of honour, ſubmit to the greateſt pain and labour, in order to excel | 
in _ exerciſe which: is honourable: | | N 


Nui cupit optatam curſu contingere metant, 8 | 1 
| Mults tulit fecitque puer, fudavit et a . 5 N 8 - 


And this 1 me to believe, that ſuch a man as s Achilles 9— — 
have beat in running even an Oran Outan, or the Savage of the Py- 
renees, whom nobody could lay hold of, tho? that be the exerciſe in 
which Savages excel the moſt, and tho* I am perſuaded that the great 
Oran Outan of Angola is naturally ſtronger and ſwifter of foot than A- 
chilles was, or than even the heroes of the preceding age, ſuch as Her- 
cules, and ſuch as Theſeus, Perithous, and others mentioned by Neſtor 4. 
But Achilles had formed himſelf to running by great exerciſe; ſudavit 
et alſit; whereas the Oran Outan never runs but for ſome neceſſary 
of life. And, if this be true of running, it will hold much more of 
ſuch exerciſes as wreſtling and n of which che Oran Outan has 
8 | 5 | no: 
= Page 6 5. and Vol. i. of the origin and Progreſs in Language there quoted. 


I Horat. De Arte Poetica, V. a 2. 
Homer. Iliad. i. Verſ. 263. 
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no uſe at all; and, as to the exerciſe of arms, it is impoſſible that 
there could be any compariſon betwixt them. 

It was, 1 imagine, | by the ſuperiority which the practice of exer- 
ciſes gave the antient Greek heroes, that Thefeus, and the other he- 
roes of the age before the Trojan war, overcame thoſe barbarous 
mountaineers mentioned by Neſtor &; and it was by the ſame ſupe- 
riority, joined, no doubt, with their ſuperiority in arms and diſci- 
pline, that,, in later times, the Romans conquered the Cimbers 
and Teutons, the Gauls and Germans, men much ſuperior to them 
in ſize and ſtrength of body and in fierceneſs. Plutarch ſays f, 


that, in the great battle with the Cimbers, which was fought a 


few days after the ſummer ſolſtice, the Romans had been ſo ex- 
erciſed by Marius, that not a man was that day ſweated, or ſo much 
as blown, while the Barbarians were overcome by the heat, more 


than by the fwords of the Romans. 


"Atl here we may - able} in Dao, the neceſſity of exerciſe, and 


even violent exerciſe, in hot countries, without which it was im- 


| poſſible the Romans could have withſtood the Barbarians, even with 
all their advantages of arms and diſcipline, and have fought, as Ju- 


lius Caeſar did with the Helvetii, hand to hand, from morning to 


night Þ, if their bodies had not been rendered firm and ftrong by 
conſtant hard exerciſe ; the want of which made thoſe great bodies 
of Gauls and Germans, in hot weather, ſoft and fluid, to uſe an ex> 
preſſion of Livy, eſpecially when they came into ſuch a warm coun- 
try as Italy. For I am perſuaded, in their own cold country, they 
would have ſtood much better againſt the Romans ; and, if that great 
battle with the Cimbers had been fought in the northern parts of Ger- 
many, from whence they came, or even in Italy in the middle of 
winter, inſtead. of the middle of ſummer, I ſhould have thought that 


the event of it would en been very doubtful. It was not therefore 


without 
oy Iliad. i. Verſe 263. et . 5 
+ In Vita Marii. 
+ Caeſar, De Bell. Gall. Lib. i. 
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without reaſon that the Greeks and Romans made the characteriſtic 
of a well exerciſed man, and a body in good order, the being able 
to endure the ſun and duſt. Without this, the antient Greeks would 
not only have been unfit for war, but they could not have enjoyed 
their national pleaſures of the Games, and particularly the Olym- | 
pic, which were celebrated in the middle of ſummer, and where 
the croud was ſo prodigiouſly e great, and conſequently the heat and 
duſt, that I do not believe there is a modern man in Europe that 
could have borne to be a ſpectator there, much leſs to have been a 
4 me 


3 


„ TT i WV 


I come now to pe of velit is to _ hs ln Prove of this 


: er The nature of the animal, Man, in his original ſtate, and 


his manner of life in that ſtate; which, being according to Nature 
and not opinion, we are ſure, is the beſt poſſible, at leaſt with re- 


ſpect to the Body and Animal Life, of which only we are now 


ſpeaking. And, firſt, we are to inquire whether Man be by nature 
deſtined to live above ground a and in the open air, like horſes 
and oxen, or under ground and i in holes, like foxes and rabbits, | 
(not to mention ſmaller Animals), ſo as not to come abroad, except 
to feed, or for ſome other neceſſary purpoſe. And I fay that Men, - 
in this reſpeRt, are of the nature of horſes and cattle. | 


As to . it is wet "FRE Was they chefs WM in the | 
fields, and that the winter running is better for them than the ſum- 
mer, particularly for horſes. In the houſe, horfes are liable to ma- 
ny diſeaſes; but it hardly has been known that a horſe at graſs has 


| contracted any ailment ; but, on the contrary, they are commonly: 


cured, by running out, of diſeaſes they have contracted in the houſe.” 
And, in general, I do not know that any of theſe peſtilential difea- 
ſes, which make ſach dreadful havock among men and other hou- 


ſed animals, have ever affected the wild. Virgil, indeed, ſays , 


that the plague among the cattle of the Alps deſtroyed alſo the 


| wild 
* Georgic. Lib. TY val e. 
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wild animals. But I am hardly diſpoſed to take the word of a ſingle 


poet for ſuch a fact, when we know that the greateſt plagues of. 


which there is any record, ſuch as the plague i in Athens, of which 
Thucydides has given us ſo accurate an account, the plague in the 
time of Juſtinian the Emperor, of which we have likewiſe an aceu- 
rate account from a cotemporary hiſtorian, Procopius, who ſays it 
deſtroyed one-half of the human ſpecies, and the famous eb in 
Naples, in e » did not affect the wild Gn 3 


As to horſes and cattle, thoſe of tlie, that have been bred with- 
out doors, cannot be perſuaded, without much difficulty, to come 
under a roof; and ſuch horſes as have been brought up in the houſe, 
and kept there for years, if they are let run out, though their ſtable 
be always kept open, they will. only feed there, and, even in the 
ſtormieſt nights, will go out to ſleep in the fields. This is a fact I 
can atteſt ; and there is another, of which I was an eye-witneſs, that 
will appear ſtill more extraordinary, A parcel of horſes that I had 
running out, in a moſt tempeſtous day of wind and rain, came to 
the ſhed, but did not go in, only put in their heads, and ſtood with 
their bodies expoſed to the ſtorm; and this not one of them only 
did, but all, to the number of ſix or ſeven, And the reaſon of what 
appears ſo ſtrange is, that wind and rain affect the ears of a horſe 
very much, and that way diſturb him * : But that the air, even tho* 
agitated by wind, and accompanied by rain, does good to his body, 
we muſt believe, unleſs we ſuppoſe that inſtinct, or, in other words, 
God and Nature, can err. Now, even thoſe, who account for every 
thing by Matter and Mechaniſm, will hardly pretend that there is 
fuch an eſſential difference betwixt the ſtructure and anatomy of a 
man and a horſe, as to make that air, Which! is ſo nm to a horſe, 


pernicious to a man. : 5H 
But, 


See Gionani's Hiſtory of Naples, p. 778. Vol. ii. 
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But, beſides this argument from analogy, the facts I have already 
mentioned * clearly prove, that the human body can not only bear 


the extremity of cold, but is the better for it. For we cannot doubt 
that our travellers upon the ſide of Hudſon's Bay, as they were 
not hurt by the cold, were the better for it; becauſe every man's 


experience muſt convince him, that the more cold he endures, if he 


can bear it, the greater his appetite will be, and his vigour, both of 
body and mind: Yet theſe travellers had been houſed all their lives, 
and had lived in the factory, in cloſe houſes heated with great fires, - 
and had drunk ſtrong liquors, like other men; and, though al! ſud- 
den changes are apt to hurt the Animal Body, they were not in the 
leaſt affected 2 a _—_ as mlolent and ſudden. as can well be ima- 


| gined. 


g7.” moſt remarkable de of this kind i is well known to whe offi- 
cers who. ſerved in the laſt war under Prince Ferdinand. He took 
the troops out of their winter-quarters, in the month of January, and 
carried them into the field, without tents, even in the climate of 


| Germany. The men were but a very little affected by the ſudden 


change, even at firſt; but, in ry very ſhort time, they were al; In 
perfeq health, and, good ſpirits :* And I know an officer, Who had 
been ſickly for ſome years. before, but recovered his health that 


* * 


1 


But the contrary tranſition, from Ns In che open; air, to. the 


| hbuſed life; is extremely dangerous, eſpecially. if one has been. very 


long without doors. This was the caſe with the wild girh I. ſaw, in 


Franee, who! was as averſe to be houſed,” as the, cattle: and horſes 


that have been bred wild And, after ſhe: Was houſed, ſhe made A 
moſt deſperate effort to tegain Her: liberty3::for the;}Abbels. of, the 
Convent of Chalons in Champagne, where ſhe was:confined,- ſhow» 
ede me a window, a great deal more than three ordinary ſtories 


| high, out of which he leaped into the ſtreet. However, ſhe did 


4 0 NN of e 10 ** eNiH e rnit) 29” not 
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not get away, having hurt herſelf by the fall, which ſhe imputed, as the 
Abbeſs told me, to the groſs aliments (les gros aliments ) they had given 
her; and being brought back again to her confinement, ſhe fell into 
a very bad diſeaſe, of which ſhe had very near died. Prince Ferdi- 
nand's army, which had kept its health ſo well in the winter cam- 
paign, when they were brought back again to their winter- quarters, 
grew ſickly. And, to give a very late inſtance of the ſame kind, 

Lord Cornwallis's army, which kept their health perfedly well du- 


ring their winter- campaign in Virginia, without tents or covering 


of any kind, became extrem ely ſickly when they were confined in 
that fatal camp where they were all made priſoners, And it is a fact 
well known, that we generally loſe more men in winter-quarters 
than we do in the field ; which is fooliſhly imputed, by ignorant 
people, to the hardſhips they had ſuffered in the preceding, cam- 
5 5578 not to the change of life. | 


1 will give one inſtance more, which fell under my own ob- 


ſervation, of the danger of this change. There is an old beggar 


in my neighbourhood j in the country, who is eighty years of age, 
with a freſher look than moſt of this age have at fifry ; but he 
is lame, and goes from houſe to houſe upon crutches. I aſked 
how he got his lameneſs. He told me he was one of the Duke of 
Cumberland' $ baggage-men in the year 1745; had been with him 
about three months; and, during all that time, had never been under 
a roof, but had ſlept in the fields, with ho other protection from the 
weather but his cart above him. He got his lameneſs, he faid, by 


one exceeding bad night of violent rain in which he lay out, about 


the time of the battle of Culloden. I aſked him how he was the next 
day? He faid, Very well; and continued ſo all the while he was 
with the Duke, which was above a month; but, after he came 
home, and began to lie in his bed, and to live as cloſe and warm as 
he uſed to do, he was ſeized with a fever, which laſted more than a 
month, and ended in the lameneſs I ſaw. I aſked him, Whether 
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any more baggage- men were taken from his neighbourhood ? He 
ſaid, Several; and they were all affected in the ſame way, more or 
lels, after 1 came home; and one or two of them died. 


There is an inſtance much later than any I have mentioned. A 
woman appeared in the neighbourhood of Briſtol, come from what 
part of the world nobody knows. She went about begging, and always 


lodged under a hay-ſtack ; nor could ſhe ever be perſuaded to ſleep 


in a houſe. She was reputed to be mad ; but I could never hear any 
other proof of it, except that ſhe would give no account of herſelf, 
and ſaid, there was no happineſs but in the open air, and that in the | 


| houſe there was nothing but trouble and miſery. Some charitable 
people, but (to uſe an expreſſion of Shakeſpeare) fools of Nature, 


have lately houſed and confined her ; the conſequence of which is, 


as I am informed, that her health, which was perfectly good before, 


is much impaired, and her mind begins to be really diſordered. 


What, then, can be the reaſon that the one change is ſo danger- 
ous, while the other is not at all ſo? It can be no other, I think, 


than this, that the one is from an unnatural to a natural life, bars os 
ther from a natural to an unnatural, F> | 11 


— 


8 delice. it is che ſame in 1 article of Diet, as of Houſing. If a 


: man, that has been always accuſtomed to a ſober and ſimple dict, 


thould at once be tranſported to a rich luxurious table, his health | 
would undoubtedly be affected; and I have heard of men falling, by 
chat means, into very bad diſeaſes ; whereas, if our rich men, who, 
like Dives in the Parable, fare ſumptuouſly every day, were to be 
forced (for I believe they would not do it voluntarily): to live like 


poor men, they would be very much the better for * even though 
the e was ever ſo ſudden. 5 it, | 


Thus, I think, I have proved, that the Life of ? Man in his natu- 


in 
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in the open air; that nothing is more unnatural to man than the 
life of a Bugg, that is, a life of cloſeneſs and warmth; and that the 


Savages of California were very much in the right when they could 


not be perſuaded by the Jeſuits, who went to that country to convert 
them, to ſleep in their huts, but choſe rather to lie at the doors of 
them, though, in every other reſpect, they were very docile and 
tractable. 


The fic lep out of the air, which, I think; Hamlet Fs rightly, 
is into the grave, (if not immediately, ſooner, at leaſt, than we 


ſhould otherwiſe go), is that which the New Hollanders have made,—. 


into the hollows of trees. This ſhows me that thoſe people have not 
only got ſome uſe of language, but have begun to form ſome opi- 
nions concerning what is good or ill in human life; for inſtinct 

would not direct them, any more than a horſe, to go into a hole, 
but, on the contrary, to come out of it if they happened to be in 
it as we ſee a horſe does. 


The next ſtep i in FCA road was, to take to earth, as we ſee a fox 


does, or to go under ground, into caves and dens. This, it appears, 


men have done in different parts of the world. The Cyclops, Homer 
ſays, lived in caves, as it is ſuppoſed, in Sicily. The Troglodytes in 
Africa, lived in that way, of old, from whence they had their name; 
and Mr Bruce ſays, they ſtill live in the ſame manner. And, when 
they came down the Nile, to inhabit the Upper Egypt, he ſays they 
made artificial caves, or holes, in the hills there, to be ſeen at this day, 
in which they lived. And, in ſome parts of Europe, particularly near 
; Maftreicht, as I am informed, there are ſubterraneous caverns dug a 
great way into hills, where it is ſuppoſed men lived of old. The 
moſt extraordinary works of this kind, I believe, in the world, are 


to be ſeen in ſome parts of India, particularly in an iſland near to 


Bombay, where they have dug out of a baſalt rock, ſo hard that 


our tools can hardly make any impreſſion upon it, not only ſingle 
| L e 485 the | houſes 
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houſes and temples, but little cities with fireets ; ; and there are in- 
ſcriptions there in characters more antient than the Shanſcrit, and 
ſuch as no body now living can read *. The work, therefore, muſt 
be very old, and, I ſhould ſuppoſe, before cement was invent- 
ed ; and, if ſo, they certainly could not, in any other way, have 
made habitations that would have laſted longer. And, indeed, where 
the material is ſo hard, I am perſuaded, houſes of that kind will laſt 
longer than any built with cement ; and I am not ſure but theſe ve- 
ry houſes are older than any building! in the world, without ears. vc 
ing the Egyptian | (4979 7590 | ; 


Next, I believe, in order of time, came haves above . 
Theſe, I obſerve, among ſome of the barbarous nations, are very 
large, particularly among the Indians of North America, where they 
are from 150 to 180 feet long, and 36 feet broad, containing ſome- 
times 24 families . Ulyfles's houſe in Ithaca had a room in it large 
enough to contain 108 gueſts at table, (the number of Penelope 8 
ſuitors), 8 ſervants, beſides the Herald and the Bard; and there was 
room enough for him beſides to ſtand at a diſtance, and ſhoot the 
ſuitors with arrows 1. The larger the houſe is, and the nearer to no 
houſe, ſo much the better: Nor do I know any advantage that the 
rich have over the poor, ſo great as that of living in large rooms, 
and under lofty cielings; and I am perſuaded that there are few things 

more deftruQtive of the human race than living in. . votiages, e 

ſpecially a A be much ene * fire. . 


- — * 


The next remove from the air, on which Virgil ſays we feed 55 
was a greater remove ſtill, and ſuch as cannot be juſtified by the ex- 
ample of any Brute. I mean the 1 invention of clothes, by which we 
carry Wout with us a houſe, very much e than N other houſe, 


| RE ſo 
. . This e On 1 bad from a very ingenious man, Dr AE once of Edin- 
burgh, now of London, who, when he was in the Eaſt Indies, went to ſee theſe: Z 
| ſtrange habitations, aud made a plan of them, which he ſhowed me. 
'+ Gabriel Sagard's Travels in the country of the Hurons. | 
4 Odyſſ. Lib. xvi. Verſ. 105. et 98255 5 
3 Veſcimur aura. 
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ſo cloſe, that the air is wholly excluded from the body. Now, that 
the contact of the air, and its action upon the body, tends to ſtrength- 
en and invigorate it, is obvious to the ſenſes. For the ſkin, that is 
expoſed, to it, has a firmneſs and elaſticity, which no ſkin covered 
can have; and the colour of ſuch a ſkin is the true carnation, 
very different from the livid white of our clothed ſkins, which 1s 
truly: the colour of a white negroe, (a diſeaſed and unnatural a- 
nimal), not of men in the natural ſtate. It was, I think, an 
excellent ſtratagem of Ageſilaus, recorded by Xenophon in his life: 
Soon after his landing in Aſia, in order to encourage his men by 
ſhowing them what enemies they had to deal with, having got ſome 


Perſian captives, he ſtripped them, and ſhewed them naked to his 


ſoldiers, who ſeeing their white, ſoft, flaccid bodies, (the effect, ſays 
Xenophon, of their never being ſtript nor exereiſed, and always 
travelling in carriages), conſidered them as no better than women, and 
were no longer afraid of them. And, indeed, it was chiefly by their 


exerciſing ſo much naked in the open air, that the Greeks were ena- 


bled to overcome men that were by nature bigger and ſtronger than 
they 3 for ſuch it appears the Perſians were. | | 


Further, by clothing our bodies, we give a check to that natural 
evacuation, which every body in health muſt have by perſpiration; 
for it is now diſcovered by experiment, that a man naked perſpires 
more than the ſame man wrapped up in blankets, and in the warmeſt 


bed. This, I know, is contrary to the opinion of the generality of 


men; but the error ariſes from confounding ſweating with perſpira- 
tion ; for, by wrapping a man up, and keeping him very warm, 
we make him ſweat, but he perſpires leſs. 


But ener IS this all the miſchief that clothes 305 but there is a 


Wee ſtill remains to be told, which, [ believe, is not generally 


known even to ſome of our doctors. It is this, that, inſtead of 


living in the pure circumambient air, we live in a ſordid bath of 
the vapours of our own bodies, which are kept about us by our 


clothes. And even this is not all; for theſe very vapours we 
| | muſt 
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muſt Ay in again by thoſe abſorbing veſſels which are gaping all 
over our ſkin, it being as neceſſary for our animal oeconomy that 
we ſhould inhale, as that we ſhould exhale ; but it muſt make a 
great difference whether we inhale what may be called the excre- 
ment of our bodies, or the pure atmoſphere. N 

I have heard it objected to the naked ſtate, that in it we are liable 
to be wetted by every ſhower that falls - and wet, it is ſaid, does more 
harm than cold. But this, ſo far from being an objection. to Nakedneſs, 
1s an argument in its favour ; for moiſture does not hurt, otherwiſe 
than by the cold it produces. Now, that cold is much greater while 
the wet clothes are about us, and greater ſtill when they begin to 
dry; for it is well known that evaporation produces a great degree 
of cold. But the naked Savage is free of both; for the wet is not 
kept about him, but runs off him as it falls; and, when that is the 
2 there can be no ernten to e GO | 


7 1 OR are only three ways of ii theſe miſchiefs of "FR | 
and they are but partial remedies. The firſt is, to wear as few clothes 
as may be, and theſe as looſe and flowing as poſſible. This, I ob- 
ſerve, was done by all nations in the firſt ages of their civility. | 
There are ſome barbarous nations, which cover only thoſe parts, 
that Nature, when it begins to be cultivated, directs us to hide. The 
Romans, as Aulus Gellius tells us, wore at firſt only a gown, and 
no tunic under it. And the Lydians, as Herodotus informs us, be- 
fore they were conquered by the Perſians, wore nothing but a ſingle 
garment, till Cyrus, by the advice of Croeſus, obliged them to wear 
a waiſtcoat, in order to make them effeminate *. I ſay, therefore, 
that, to wear many clothes, and theſe ſtrait 4 cloſe to the body, 
is very ing. and ow things more deftruQive to health. | 


The 


Lib. i. cap. 155.—156. VV 
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The ſecond palliative of the miſchief is being much naked and 
in the open air, as the Greeks were, exerciſing in chat way, and 


making much uſe of friction and anointing. This laſt was prac- 


tiſed by all nations of old, barbarous and polite, and is ſtill 
practiſed by all barbarous nations, but is now univerſally diſuſed by 
the nations of Europe, for what good reaſon I know not : But 1 
think I know, from my own experience, that it gives both ſtrength 
and agility; and, if it had no other good effect, we are at leaſt fo 
long naked, and in a natural ſtate, while we are anointing *, 

The laſt remedy for the miſchief is frequent bathing, by which 
the cruſt, that muſt neceſſarily gather upon our bodies by living in 
fo foul an air, is waſhed away, and our ſkin, for ſome ſhort time, 
reſtored to its native purity f. Some vainly imagine they do this, 


by 


* We read of a man among the Romans, in the days of Auguſtus Caeſar, called 
Pollio, who lived to the age of ninety, in perfect good health, and chiefly, as it is 
ſaid, by the uſe of oil outwardly. See Hieronymus Mercurialis, de Arte Gymnaſtica, 
lib. 5. cap. 2. p. 30. The reaſon: which Lucian, in that admirable dialogue of his, De 
Eymnaſiis, makes Solon give for. the uſe of oil in the Greek Palaeſtra, is, that it both 
ſoftens the ſkin, and makes it firmer, as well as more pliable; for, ſays he, it would be 
abſurd to think that the ſkins of dead animals, anointed with oil, ſheuld be ſtronger, 
and more difficult to be cracked and broken, and ſhould laſt much longer, and yet that a 

living body ſhould not be the better for it. If the learned reader is as great an admi- 
rer of the ſtile of Lucian as Iam, he will be pleaſed to read it in the original: Are. 
Toy vag, $4 T& e oxuTy re vr To FAGIY f H re, dye gag. vt, reg /. 
v „r: To & 671 Lang Eνι⏑ẽð v Tape jen av apeesrey ,d bre Tov Aale Jaribnet Oe. (P. 
797. of the folio edition of Paris, 1615.) I had a black ſervant from Senegal, who, 
when I aſked him, why his countrymen anointed their bodies, gave me the ſame 
reaſon for it : * We think our ſkins,” Jays he, as en the 18 for being oiled, as 


Bos think your boots and ſhoes | are,” 


+ The people of the Caribbee or - Antilles iNands, as | the French call them, live 
"_ meg and, at the ſame time, are prodigious n getting mortally 


drunk, 
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by putting on a clean ſhirt ; but they might as well think to make 
a dung-hill clean, by throwing a white cloth over it. The bath 1 
would recommend is the cold bath, which will ſerve the double 
purpoſe of cleaning and of bracing. The warm bath may be uſed 
ſometimes, for greater cleanneſs, as warm water cleanſes better than 
cold: But I condemn the conſtant uſe of it, unleſs a man were to 
live the life of an Athlete ; for then he would need it, to ſoften and 
relax that rigidity which great labour produces; but we, that live 
indolently and effeminately, need more to be braced than relaxed, 
The Greeks and Romans, when they exerciſed every day in the 
Palaeſtra, were, I am perſuaded, the better for the conſtant uſe of 
it: But, when they became luxurious and effeminate, they were as 
certainly the worſe for it; for they uſed it then, not for refreſhment 


after toil, but for mere pleaſure ; and it was then properly e 


to 1 in wine or en, en to the diſtich, 


Balnea, Vina, um . corpora noſtra ; 
Sed vitam . en Ante g | 54 85 


"Bur mene as J Kare obſitved; are but vial W e . Na- 
ture never prompts an animal to do 19095 thing that requires à re- 
| medy' 


7 
55 


. : 1 
\ 1 F = if! I: 


drunk, men, women, and childich, v6 very Freq benly; (our author ye, once a- rel) 
with a ſtrong liquor, which they have unhappily learned to make of an herb they 
call Manieck; Vol. ii. of Pere Tertre $ hiſtory of thefe iſlands, p. 386. He ſays alſo, 


that the great pox is common among them in its higheſt degree of malignity, and 
is tranſmitted, from the parents to the children, as the have no radical cure | 


for it, but only palliatives z p. 499-, And Father Raymqnd Breton, i in bis Diktio- 
nary of the language of this people, tells us that they : are liable to ſeveral difeaſes, 
proceeding from their unwholeſome diet upon certain kinds of coarſe fiſh ; p. 340. | 
341. Notwithſtanding all which, Pere Tertre tells us, that they live very long, 
to the age of 100, and upwards 3 and their women bear children at the age of 
90 3 p. 379. This, Pere Raymond, in the above quoted. work, p. 383. aſcribes 


chic to their bathing in the river three times every day. 
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medy, and much leſs a thing, that will not admit of a complete re- 
medy. | 


I think, therefore, I may conclude with great certainty, that Man, 
in his natural ſtate, has no clothes; and how, indeed, could Men be 
clothed, that had none of the arts of Vulcan or Minerva, and were 


neither farmers, manufacturers, nor hunters? And, I think, I have 


likewiſe proved, that they were much the better for not being clo- 


thed, and that therefore the naked ſavages of California, when they | 
refuſed the offer the Spaniards made them of clothes, were much in 


the AGM") * 


11 1 in his aw 2 had not e or > beg I think it 


will not be preſumed that he had the uſe of fire. And, indeed, his 


caſe would be quite ſingular, and different from all other animals, 
if, in that ftate, he had not an abhorrence and terror of fire, like the 
people of the Ladrone Iſlands above mentioned f. 


1 obſerved before , that it appears mofl Sanetta. that what 
at firſt was a terror and abhorrence, ſhould have become a neceſſary 
of life to us. But Habit will account for this, which i is commonly 


ſaid to be a Second Nature, and, in ſome caſes, it overcomes the 


firſt. And it does ſo with reſpect to fire, not only among us, but 
Vor. III. nn... I OT a- 


* See Gemelli Careri's Voyages, in Churchill's RAY Vol. iv. p. 470. In 
the ſame country of California, but further north, the ſavages were likewiſe quite 
naked, though the cold was ſo extreme that many of the crew of a Spaniſh ſhip died 
-- => it, and the reſt fell ſick, fo that they were obliged to leave the country, and 80 to 
a warmer latitude ; p. 469. It was in this country that the natives likewiſe refuſed 
the invitation which the Jeſuits gave them, to ſieep i in their huts, but rather choſe to 
lie at the doors of them; See 5. 5 | 
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among the Brutes. The Fox, or Wild Dog *, has the ſame averſion 


to fire, that other wild animals have; but we all know how fond of 
fire our tame dogs become. An Otter is more a water animal than 


a land; yet I was told by a gentleman, that he ſaw a tame Otter ſo 
fond of the fire, as to lie within the fender.—So little can we judge 
of the Nature of a tame and houſed animal from the inclinations he 


ſhews i in that ſtate. 


But, though habit makes fire pleaſant to us, and even one of the 
neceſſaries of life, it does not for that make it good. The only ef- 


fect of fire, with reſpe& to our body, is to warm the atmoſphere 


round it, and thereby give an artificial heat to it. But the true heat 
of an animal body is within it: Now, this heat the fire does not 


increaſe, but diminiſh ; whereas cold air and cold water increaſe the 


natural heat ; and accordingly they promote digeſtion and perſpira- 
tion, which an air heated by fire checks, and, at the ſame time, 
relaxes the ſolids, and, in the end, debilitates the whole body. 


Our travellers in the South Sea have furniſhed us with a remark- 
able wins tat of the bad effects of 2285 The Aen. of New Cale- 
f | donia, 


Buffon, upon the credit of ſome experiments, he made upon a fox that he had 
houſed, and tamed in ſome degree, and who would not copulate with a bitch that 
was in ſeaſon, takes upon him to pronounce deciſively that the fox and dog are dif. 
ferent ſpecieſes, and ſo far removed from one another, that they will not, like the 
horſe and aſs, even engender together. But the argument will not proceed from a 


_ fox houſed and in captivity to a fox living in his natural ſtate, who, as is well 


known in the ſheep countries in tbe ſouth-weſt of Scotland, copulates very frequent- 
ly with bitches ; and they have a race of ſheep dogs begot in that way, which are 
very different lives the common ſheep dogs, both in outward appearance and in. 


| their inclinations and diſpoſitions. I myſelf ſaw at Langtown in Cumberland, near 


to the borders of Scotland, a bitch, who, as her appearance ſhowed, was begot in 


dat way, and who had had three litters at the time I ſaw her; which proves what 


Buffon's experiments would not have proved, if they had ſucceeded, 
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donia, though they live within the Tropics, and, one ſhould think, 


had no occaſion for fire at all, yet uſe it ſo much in their huts, 
and make them ſo very warm, that Captain Cook ſays he could not 
bear to be in them a few minutes “. And I have no doubt, 


that the ſwellings and ulcers, which he ſays they have in their 


legs and feet f, are the conſequence of this exceſſive uſe of 
fire ; for otherwiſe they ſhould be as free of diſeaſe as any 
people we know, living, as they do, in a good climate, having no 


uſe of fermented or ſpiritous liquors, and ſubſiſting entirely upon 
the fruits of the earth, and fiſhing, and none of them living indo- 


lently, like the nobles of Ottaheite, but all obliged to labour for 


their food. And, indeed, I am perſuaded that a great part of 
our diſeaſes, and particularly that foul diſeaſe, the King's Evil, 


which has increaſed ſo much of late, are owing chiefly to the exceſ- 
five uſe of fire, and of cloſe air fouled by fire and animal breath. 


It is ſaid in favour of fire, that it cures damps in the air. But I 


ſay, a moiſt air is not unwholeſome, but rather the contrary, unleſs 


it be loaded with putrid vapours ; and for proof of this I appeal to 


well known fact, that the ſea air, which muſt neceſſarily be very 
moiſt, is nevertheleſs very wholeſome and often cures men of diſ- 
eaſes that they had got at land. The little iſlands of St Helena 
and Bermudas, where the air is conſtantly full of vapours from the 
ſea, and very often of its ſpray, are remarkably wholeſome. But, 
ſuppoſe the air to be loaded with putrid vapours from fens, I ſay the 
fire will not correct it, but rather make it worſe; for I hold, in ge- 


neral, that all air fouled, whether by the breath of animals, or by 


ſuch vapours, becomes more noxious by being heated. In ſhort, I 


do not know any other good uſe of fire, except what I have heard 
| M 2 $456 18 


* Captain Cook's Second Voyage, Vol. ii. F 121. 
- + Ibid, p- 11 19. 
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is made of it in Jamaica, where, if the ſea-breeze has ceaſed for a 
day or two, which produces a lagnation in the air, they kindle 
fires in their houſes, in order to make a current of air. 


The uſe of fire, 8 _ ſerves to aggravate the miſchief 
of houſes and clothes, which otherwiſe would not be ſo pernicious ; 


and not being a good thing in itſelf, we cannot ſuppoſe that Nature 
would prompt any animal to the uſe of it. 


My next inquiry is ER the food of this Animal. And 
here it may be obſerved, that, as Man is more a commoner of na- 
ture than any other Animal, and deſtined to live i in every country. 
and climate, fo his food is more various than that of any other; 
for there are men that live entirely upon vegetables, others upon 
fleſh only, others upon fiſh almoſt entirely, which is the caſe of the 
Eſquimaux, who, though a land-animal, eats hardly any thing that 
| the land produces . And, 2 8 a Seat part of mankind eat all the 
e 


»  Thels 3 a 8 to their. 1158 8 manner _ 1 are, I hl 
neve, the moſt extraordinary people in the world; and, as L am very particularly 
informed concerning them, by a man who was twenty-five years in their neighbour- 
hood, and trafficked with them, L mean the above mentioned Mr Graham, who- 
was ſo long upon the fide of Hudſon's: Bay, in the ſervice of that Company), Iwill 
give the reader a; more authentic. account of them than, F believe, has hitherto been 
publiſhed. They employ themſelves in fiſhing about 4 months in the year, when the ſea 
is open; and their chief game is the whale, which they, in ſmall canoes, ſuch. 
as thoſe, of the 'Greantanders, wilt attack and kill with their Harpoons. They | 

alſo kill ſeals. with" their Hips: | and AITOWS, during the ga ſeaſon. Al 

the ſeal; ; and, by way of ſauce to * 9 ws uſe the blubber and oil of the. whale _ 0 | 

drink the oil by way of cordial, as we take a dram. What they do not conſume of | 
the fleſh or blubber of the whale, or fleſh of the ſeal, they preſerve for their winter pro- 
viſion, in bags of ſeal ſkins ; and upon this food they live chiefly during the eight 
months of winter, putrid, as it may be ſuppoſed, and Rinking, in the. higbet degree, 
| : | ; | 611 n 341 fo 
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three, fiſh, fleſh, and vegetables. But, though he can live upon 


any one, or all of theſe, yet one of them may be more natural, and : 


more agreeable to his conſtitution, than another. The leaſt natural of 


any of them, I think, is fiſh, for a land animal; and, accordingly, 


we ſee that the Greeks, at the time of the Trojan war, did not eat 
| fiſh, unleſs they were forced to it by extreme hunger *. As to fleſh, 
= it 
ſo that our people, who traſfick with them for train-oil and whale-bone, can 
hardly bear the ſmell of it. As to land-animals, they ſometimes kill deer in 


the winter time; but, as the Indians carry on a cruel and implacable war 


with them, killing them wherever they find them, they dare not venture far 
from the ſea, and have very few habitations upon the continent, but live chiefly, 
during the winter, in the iſlands in the Bay. They have, therefore, very little 
uſe of the fleſh of land-animals; and what they uſe of that kind is all pre- 
ſerved in the ſame way as their ſea food, and eaten with the ſame ſauce: And as 
to vegetables, they never taſte them. They ſhow, therefore, I think, more than 


any other people in the world, how ſoſt and pliable the Promethian clay is, and 


how it can ſuit itſelf to the moſt unnatural life that can be imagined for a land ani- 
mal. The effect, however, of ſuch a life, and particularly of their diet, is, that their 
fleſh is almoſt as ſoft as the blubber upon which they feed; and they are but weak and 


puny animals : 


landers, who live pretty much in the ſame way, he As live to an extreme old 
age, and are liable hardly to any diſeaſe, (Ibid. p. 377-). think, however, it is 
impoſſible, by the nature! of things, that the Eſquimaux ſhould be ſo. healthy . 
and long lived, as 8 they would be, if they lived i in a more natpral 2552 8 


The moral of this hiſtory of the Eſquimaue is, "a though living. in vs way 
in which the neceſſity of their ſituation and circumſtances oblige them to live, they 


cannot be ſaid to be a happy people; yet, as they are not vitious, nor diſeaſed in any 
degree, neither can they be ſaid to be unhappy, (for it is only vice and diſeaſe that 


make men miſerable;) and I know many men in this iſland, reputed very happy, 
who, if they were to change lives with the Eſquimaux, would, in my opinion, 


make a very good bargain. 


„ This was the 0010 of Ulyfſes and his crew, when 0” were confined'to the 
Wand of the . See ga xii. verſ. 331. 


Nevertheleſs they are very lively and alert, ſing, and dance; and my 
author ſays, he believes, that they are-hable to as few diſcaſes, and live as long, as we 
do; and Buffon ſays that they live very long (Vol. iii. p. 486.)- And the Greens . 
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it is the natural diet of an animal of prey, which I hold Man by 
nature not to be; and I am perſuaded it was only neceſſity at firſt 
that made him eat fleſh, ſuch as obliged Ulyſſes's crew to eat fiſh *: 
For Man is not armed by nature as a beaſt of prey is; and there- 
fore all the Savages, that live on fleſh, have invented inſtruments of 
one kind or another for killing their prey ; which ſhews that eating 
of fleſh muſt have been poſterior to the invention of at leaſt ſome 
arts. Beſides, Man is by nature a gentle, humane animal, ſo as not 
to be diſpoſed willingly to prey upon his fellow animals. In ſup- 
port of this theory, I think, it is a remarkable fact, which Bougain- 
ville, the French Admiral, relates, That, when he landed in the Falk- 
land Iſlands, which were then uninhabited, the beaſts and birds 
came about them, without the leaſt dread ; the beaſts running a- 
mong their feet, and the birds perching upon their heads and ſhoul- 
ders. And a like ſtory is told in Churchill's Collection of Travels, of 
the birds in ſome iſlands in the South Sea, called by the Spaniards 
De Los Gallipos, being ſo little freightened by men, that they 
ſuffered themſelves to be killed by cudgels T. This they would 
not have done, if Man had been by nature an animal of prey; 
For their inſtinct would have directed them to ſhun him, a as the wild 


animals in this — learn by PE: to do, 


T hold, Waere, that the moſt burn food af Man, and what 
he lived upon in his primitive ſtate, is Vegetables not prepared by 
fire, of which he had not then the uſe. Accordingly, the Oran 
Outan eats nothing elſe. The Indians, the moſt antient nation now 
in the world, kill no animals for food; and the wild boy Peter, 


ho was once in the perfect natural ſtate, even after he was 
caught | 


® Ibidem. | 
+ Vol. iv. p. 48. b 
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caught and brought to England, delighted in no food ſo much as 
raw herbage, as I was told by an old woman, formerly mentioned *, 


who ſaid ſhe ſaw him feed upon the raw leaves of cabbage. Pytha- 
goras, I ſhould think, muſt have believed that raw vegetables were 
the natural, and therefore the beſt food of Man, when he uſed 
them ſo much himſelf, as Diogenes Laertius, in his Life, informs 
us. And we learn from a French Doctor, whoſe obſervations on 
the ſcurvy are publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions , that, 


in an hoſpital at Moſcow, he cured the ſcurvy by raw vegetables,. 


when he could not cure it by vegetables boiled or roaſted g. 
If 


* See Page 64. 

+ Vol. 68. Part 2. page 66r. | 

+ There appears to me to have been a tradition lc among the Greeks, of their 
anceſtors having lived upon vegetables, particularly upon the aſphodel and mallows. This 
I infer from a paſſage in —_— where, ſpeaking of the advantages of a ſober diet, he 
ſays, | 


1 ov? tours sc FAGY Ho rares, 


Ou?' 6000 1 aut ri αετονντ wiy ,. 
Opera et 12855 Verſ. 40. 


from which lines it is evident to me, that, even 1 his time, the poorer ſort of people 
muſt have lived chiefly upon theſe two herbs; and I have no doubt that he be- 
lieved that the happy. in his golden age lived in the ſame manner. And, accordingly, 
| Homer makes the heroes in his Elyſium live in meadows of aſphodel; (Odyſſ. xi. Verſ. 


537.) The mallows is a plant well known, called in Latin Malva, and has been much 


uſed for food by ſeveral nations, particularly the Romans, at leaſt, by ſuch of them as 


| lived ſimply and frugally. EO Horace deſcribing his diet to be of that kind, 
fays, 


„ Me 1 olivae, 
Ne cichorea leveſque malvae.” 
q Lib. Th Ode 4. 
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If vegetables be the food of Man in his natural ſtate, there are 


ſome countries of the earth that never could have been inhabited by 


men in that ſtate, as they do not produce vegetables, at leaſt thro' 
the whole year, upon which men could ſubſiſt. We muſt ſuppoſe, 


therefore, that the preſent inhabitants of thoſe countries have come 
from other countries, and have brought along with them the arts 
there invented, upon which they were enabled to ſubſiſt in thoſe 
inhoſpitable regions. The Eſquimaux, for example, never could 


have been originally of the country, or rather the ſea, they inha- 


bit; for it is evident they muſt have ſtarved before they could have 


ene the arts by which they live. It is therefore, only, in bet- 


ter countries and milder climates, that men ever could have li- 


ved in the natural ſtate; and we muſt ſuppoſe that from thence 


they have migrated to worſe countries and from theſe to worſe 


Mi Il, 


The aſphodel is not > common a e But Dr a of Edinburgh has raiſed i it in his 
phyſical garden, and I have ſeen it, and taſted of it. There is ſomething acrid in its 
taſte, but I think it is not at all unpleaſant ; and, I am perſuaded, that, mixed with the 
mallows, or any other ſoft laxative herb, it would be very good food. And, accordingly, 
Theophraſtus ſpeaks of the roots of it, being beat up with figs, and in that way uſed as 
Food. Euſtathius, in his commentary upon the verſes of Homer above mentioned, quotes 
an epitaph upon a ſepulchre, from which it appears that they were in uſe to ſow both 
the mallows and the aſphodel upon tombs ; and in that epitaph the afphodel is ſaid to be 
redet, or of many roats; which convinces me that i it is the very fame plant that Dr Hope 
ſhowed me; 8 it had many roots or knobs; and it was one of theſe that I taſted. 
There are authors who fay, that, in fore countries; it has commonly fourſcore of theſe 
knobs; and the Dodor tells me, chat one Cluſius fæys he ſaw in Portugal a root of it, which 
contained above 200 knobs, and muſt have weighed above 50 pounds. A plant of chat 
kind, in ſuch a country as Greece before it was cultivated, would maintain great num- 


8 * of men, 3 if we 0 as Homer ſeems to do, That. the endows were 


n 


the aſphodel upon the tombs or mounds of earth that were Failed over the JAY Boa to 
ſhow that the common belief was, that theſe plants were the food of the happy men that 
lived in better days, and therefore might be ſuppoſed to be the food of ſuch men, as, after 


| their death, were to goto that rr world. 
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ſtill, till, at laſt, they have gone to the uttermoſt ends of the earth, 
and poſſeſſed countries far | 


Extra ann ſoliſque vias, 


ſuch as Lapland and Greenland, Labrador, Patagonia, and Terra 
del Fuego, where the inhabitants of happier climates wonder that 
Man can live, and where the Antients did not believe that he li- 
ved. | „„ | 

As to the drink of the Natural Man, it could be no other than 
water ; nor can I believe that he deſired any other, more than his 
fellow animals, who, we know, will drink nothing but water, un- 
leſs when they a are taught to ay wee V a, not t without a good 
deal of trouble. | 


There are, however, ſome ſo ignorant of Nature, as to believe 
that we have by Nature an inclination for wine, and even ſpirits. 
They ſupport their opinion by obſerving, that our children ſeem to 


be fond, not only of wine, but of ſpirits. What the inclinations of the 


children of men, in the habit of drinking thoſe liquors, may be, I will 
not take upon me to affirm. It is not improbable that ſuch inclinations, 
as well as bodily qualities, and diſpoſitions of the mind, may go to 
the race; but this I will take upon me to aver, that no Savages, who 


themſelves, or their fathers, have never drunk ſtrong liquors, will 


have en inclination for them. 


The men of New Zealand would not taſte our wine or ſpirits ; 
and I think it was a cruel action of one of our officers, to entice a 
boy of theirs. to. get drunk with ſweet wine *r. L en. a gentle- 
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man whe was' ſeveral weeks aboard "I ſhip with nine ſavages, 
picked up from an ifland in the South Sea, who would not taſte a 
drop of our ſtrong liquors *. And Mr Graham, the gentleman that 


I have ſo often mentioned, informs me, that the Eſquimaux, though 


they traffick a good deal with us, have not yet learned from us to 
drink brandy, but reje& it when offered to them. Yet there are 
many among us, who believe that, without the uſe of ſpirits, it is 
impoſſible to live in ſuch a climate as theirs, 


There js a ſtory told by William . an Engliſh navigator, 
in the account of his voyage to the South Sea, in 1705, which ſhows 
how violent and unnatural the effect of ſpirits is upon thoſe who 
have not been accuſtomed to drink them. He ſays that he touched. at 
Pagon, one of the Ladrone or Marianne iſlands, where, as 1 have 
ſaid, the men are above ſeven feet high, and broad and ſtrong in 
proportion. Some of them. came aboard his ſhip, to whom he of- 
fered ſpirits, of which they would not accept, being, as he ſays, a- 
fraid of them; but, ſeeing our people drink them ſo freely, one of 
them, bolder. than the reſt, made ſigns that he would drink with 
them. Upon this they gave him a glaſs of brandy, which he ſwal- 
lowed.. It. was. no ſooner down his throat, than he began to gaſp 
for breath; and: continued gaping ſo long, that, our author ſays, they 
thought he would never ſhut his mouth; at the ſame time, making 


ſigns that he had ſwallowed. fire, and that his ſtomach was burnt. 


Then he lay down upon the deck, and roared like a bull, ſo that: 
ſome of his countrymen ran away in a fright. At laſt, he. fell into 


His name was Scot. He was aboard the Warwick Eaſt Indiaman; which, in the end 
of the laſt war, by taking a round about way homeward, in order to avoid the French 
privateers, fell in with an unknown iſland in the South Sea, from whence they got thoſe 
nine ſavages; one of whom died aboard the ſhip, and the other eight made their eſcape. 
Fhave in writing a particular account of the whole affair, in which there are ſundry things - 


of. ——_— but they do not n. to the * we are now — 
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a profound ſleep, and in that ſtate was carried aboard the canoe in 
which he had come *. If theſe ſo big and ſtrong men were ſo much 


affected by a ſingle glaſs of ſpirits, what muſt be the effect of it up- 


on men ſuch as we? I myſelf knew a young man that had never 


taſted ſpirits, and drank very little wine, who was, by a dram 
which was preſcribed him for the cure of a cholic, very near killed. 
It is therefore evident, that nothing but a bad and unnatural habit 


of body, produced by the cuſtom of drinking ſpirits, can make the 


uſe of them, even in ſmall quantities, tolerable to us. But, though 
cuſtom will make them not only tolerable but pleaſant, and even ne- 
ceſlary at laſt, it is impoſſible that any cuſtom can make them good 
and wholeſome, any more than laudanum, which ſome people, we 
know, can take in conſiderable quantities, without finding any im- 
mediate, inconvenience from it, but, on the contrary, it appears to 
do them good for the time, 


From this we may Jude whether it be poſſible that a man in the 
natural ſtate can by inſtinct, his governing principle in that ſtate, 
be led to take of ſuch a violent drug; and whether, on the con- 
trary, he muſt not have naturally a ſtrong averſion to it. The aver- 


ſion, however, to this internal fire, as well as to external, may 


be overcome by habit; and, accordingly, we Europeans have been 
| at great pains to overcome it among all the barbarous nations 
with whom we have had any intercourſe; and have ſucceeded ſo 
well, that ſome of them we have abſolutely N and the 


reſt we are in a fair 5 of GY 


Thus, I think I have proved, that Man is by nature a = kt 
animal, and can endure as much extremity of weather as any ani- 
N Oh mal 


* Callender's Collection of Voyages, Vol. iii. p. 178. where it is to be obſerved 
that the iſland, by miſtake, I ſuppoſe, of the printer, is called Magen, whereas the 
true name of it is Pagon- 
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mal God has made, without any artificial covering; fo that he may, 
if he have a mind, be all face, like the Scythian of old, and be ſo 
much the better for it“: Further, that he has no need of fire, ei- 
ther for warming him, or preparing his victuals: And, laſtly, tar: 
his natural food is vegetables, and his drink water. 10 

It now remains 10 be . 1 8 ſtate ſuch an Animal. 
muſt be, with reſpect to ſtrength and ſize of Body, health and lon- 
gevity.—But this muſt be the ſubject of another Chapter. | 


©, * See lian's Various Hiffory, Lib. vii. cap. 6. This fiying, I think; was a moſt 
ſenſible one; nor do I think it is peſſible to give any good reaſon why the fore part 

of our head ſhould be bare, and not our whole head and our whole body. The Ruſ- 
fan peaſants, I am perſuaded, might in the ſame manner make themſelves all neck; : 
for they go about, in that moſt ſevere climate, with their necks bare; and yet ſore. 
throats are a diſeaſe almoſt unknown among them. This I know by information 
from a pbyſician in that country, Dr Guthrie, who has publiſhed in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, a particular account of the manner of living of theſe peaſants, (Vol. 
68. p- 622.) And here, in our own country, we ſee boys and girls going about, in 
the Mey PIs; with their. necks, and a great 1 of their breaſts, bare. 


_ # 
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Opinion of thoſe who think that Men have always been the ſame in their 
Bodies in all Ages of Society, and even in a State Nature. - Impro- 
bability of this Opinion with reſpedt to the State of Nature. The O- 
pinion, that we are improved as to the Body, much more probable.— 
We muft judge of Men in the State of Nature, by Men in States of So- 
ciety near to that State, —Of the Heroic Age in Greece. Homer, the 
Hiſtorian of that Age. His Poems not to be conſidered as a mere Fable, 


particularly as to Manners and Cuſtoms, —The Size and Strength of 


his Heroes to be conſi dered as Part of theſe Manners.—No Allego- 

ries in Homer. The Heroic Age in Greece laſted for ſome Genera- 
_ tions ;—continued after the Trojan War,—particularly in Sparta,— 
' The Greek: Race much declined at the time. of Xerxes's Invaſion. — 

The Romans originally Greeks, had their Heroic Age too,— 

Though declined in later times, did wonderful things —Of the Arts 
they employed to preſerve their Bodies ftrong and vigorous Ihe O- 

pinion that Men have continued always the ſame, not reconcilable ei- 
tber with Sacred or Profane Hiſtory. 


what Men were in the State of Nature, (if ever ſuch a State exiſted), . 


or in the different Rates through which oy. have paſſed ſince they 
| SED left : 
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THERE are certain philoſophers in France and Britain, ar preſent, , - 
who cut this matter very ſhort, by telling us, that, in order toknow ]ẽ 
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left that ſtate, we have no more ado, but to look about us, and 


conſider the Men of this nation at preſent, and of the other nations 


in Europe. According to them, Men have been always the ſame in 
all ages and nations, equally ſtrong of Body, and of the ſame ſize; 
equally healthy, and equally long lived; ſo that, though ſtates have 


had their times of proſperity and decay, Men have always continued 
the ſame In ſhort, that all the complaints of the degeneracy of 


Men, which have gone on from the days of Homer down to the 
Preſent times, are altogether without foundation. 


Whether Men have always continued the ſame in the ſeveral ſtates 
of Society, thro' which they have paſſed, or whether they have not, 
in one ſtate of ſociety, improved more, or degenerated leſs, than in 


.other ſtates, we are not now to inquire. But the preſent queſtion is, 


Whether Man, as we ſee him now in Europe, is the ſame Animal in 


Mind and Body, that he was in the natural ſtate? Thoſe who main- 


tain the opinion above ſtated, will readily admit that he 1s not the 
ſame animal with reſpect to the Mind: For they would be affronted 
if they were to be told that their Mind was no better than that of a 
mere ſavage ; and it js undoubtedly true, that, by Arts and Scien- 
ces, and the intercourſe-of Social Life, our Intellectual Part is won- 
derfully improved, and, indeed, I think, \created. The queſtion, 
therefore is, Whether or not our Animal] Part, or, in other words, 
our Body, is likewiſe improved, or if it only continues the ſame? 
That it is improved, and that we are healthier, ſtronger, larger 
of Body, and longer lived, than we were in the natural ſtate, I have 
met with none who was ſo great an admirer of modern times, as to 
maintain; all they pretend to is, that we are not 3 in 580 | 
of theſe articles. bf Toe de: 1 4% ot T9 AE 


It muſt certainly give a man very great comfort to e. chat, 
while he is ſo much improved in his underſtanding, he is not fallen 


off in his Animal Part: And, if he can further perſuade himſelf, 
(Which ſome perſons find no ”m_ 8 880 to ns that he is like- 


wiſe | 
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wiſe as good a Man, both in Mind and Body, as any that ever have 
lived in the ſocial ſtate, he muſt, I think, be as happy a Man as his 
own opinion of himſelf can make him. But, when he pays ſuch a 
compliment to himſelf, I think he pays but a very indifferent one to 
his ſpecies. And, what is worſe, it is impious, in my opinion, to main- 
tain, that a creature, ſo weak of body, ſo diſeaſed, and ſo ſhort li- 


ved, ſo diſordered likewiſe in Mind, notwithſtanding all our boaſted . 


improvements in Arts and Sciences, in ſhort, an Animal ſo miſerable 


as by far the greater part of Men in the civilized nations of Europe 


are, ſhould have come, in that ſtate, directly and immediately out of 


the hands of a Creator infinitely good as well as wiſe. For it would be 
ſuppoſing that God had made the chief animal here below much 


more miſerable than any of the inferior, even ſuch of them as we 


have taken under our care, and applied to our uſes, though they be 


more miſerable than thoſe in the natural ſtate ; whereas my philoſo- 


phy is, that Man, as he came out of the hands of his Creator, was 
the moſt perfect of all the animals here on earth, and conſequently the 


| happieſt, as happy as the mere Animal could be: But he was defti- 
ned for a higher ſphere and greater happineſs. For this purpoſe, 
it was neceſſary that his nobler or intellectual part ſhould be ſepara- 


ted from his animal, with which, in this ſtate of our nature, it is 
loaded and incumbered. This ſeparation, or death, as it is called, 
eannot be, by the nature of things, without great pain to ſubſtan- 
ces ſo cloſely united. The diſſolution goes on quicker, or ſlower, 
from the moment the intellectual part begins to exert itſelf ; for then 
it begins to prey upon the animal part in ſeveral ways, but chiefly by 
the invention of thofe arts which, I have ſhown, are ſo deſtructive 


to the Body. In the Individual, the diſfolution is much ſooner accom- 


pliſhed ; but, in the Species, it continues very much longer, and goes 
on, like other things in Nature, by ſlow and inſenfible degrees, till at 
laſt the animal Man dies out, and his intellectual part, being thus 
ſeparated from his animal, appears again in ſome other form, more or 
leſs. perfect, according to the progreſs it made in this life in its ſe- 
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paration from the animal. But of this more hereafter, when I come 
to deduce the Philoſophy of Man from his the which is | my ſub- 
ject at 0 (gh 5 | 


After what J have ſaid of the State of Nature in the preceding Chap- 
ter, and of the difference betwixt the Savage and Civilized Life, it is, 
I think, very difficult to believe that ſuch a difference in the manner 
of life ſhould have made'no difference at all upon the Body, with re- 
ſpect to ſize, health, ſtrength, or longevity. What greater difference 
can there be in the food of the ſame Animal, than betwixt vegetables, 
fleſh, or fiſh, —betwixt raw vegetables, and vegetables, fleſh, or fiſh, 
prepared by fire? What a difference betwixt water, the only drink 
of Savages, and beer, wine, or ſpirits? And, again, What a dif- 
ference clothing, houſing, and the uſe of fire, muſt make ? and how 
greatly that difference muſt be increaſed, when the uſe of thoſe un- 
natural things is continued for hundreds and thouſands of years, 


with all the refinements that art and luxury can make upon them c - 


Is it poſſible to believe that ſo unnatural a life, continued trom gene- 
ration to generation for 8 05 a nne of mo will oe. no cffea 


__ the race ? 


F328 


When I conſider all theſe PD L cannot. help thinking ue it is 
much more probable, though it be an opinion, as I have ſaid, main- 
tained by nobody, that, by civilization, we are much improved in 
Body, as well as in Mind, and are bigger, ſtronger, healthier, and 
longer lived, than Men in the Natural State; whereas the opinion, 
which maintains that we continue the ſame in all theſe: articles, ap- 
pears to me the moſt improbable opinion that ever was ſeriouſly 
maintained: But we live in an age of paradox and great diſcove- 
ries, I ſhall therefore, in compliance with the taſte of the age, exa- 
mine this opinion as ſeriouſly as I would do the moſt plauſible opi-! 
my drags, nip 1 am pe dug that a maden n in ang Oy and? 

7 wht 24: 167 9414; 07 e 
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philoſophy of his own ſpecies, will think it unworthy of a ſerious 
refutation. 


There are not, as far as we know, any men at preſent to be 
found in the pure natural ſtate, that is, going upon all four, and 
without arts of any kind; for even the Oran Outan walks erect, u- 
ſes a ſtick for a weapon, builds huts, and covers the bodies of his 
dead with branches and foliage. He comes, however, nearer to that 


ſtate, than any other of the human ſpecies that are to be found in 


numbers, or living in any kind of ſociety. And there is one thing 
concerning him, in which all accounts agree, that the Pongo, or 
Great Oran Outan of Angola, of whoſe humanity we are beſt aſſu- 
red, is in Animal very much ſuperior, in fize and all the faculties of 
the Body, to any Men now in Europe Some travellers ſpeak of 
his ſtrength as wonderful, greater, they fay, than that of ten Men 


ſuch as we *. But of him I have ſaid enough already in this Vo- 


| ume, and in the Firſt Volume of the Origin and Progreſs of Lan- 
guage; and I will now proceed to ſpeak of Men, with whom we 
are better acquainted, they having been formed inte nations whoſe: 
hiſtory has been handed down to us. All æheſe, at ſome time or an- 
other, have been in the natural tate, but of which there neither is, 
nor can be, any record. It is therefore impoſſible that we can judge 
of them in that ſtate; otherwiſe than/by What we know of them in 

the firſt ages of ſociety, or in ages much nearer to the natural ſtate 

chan that in which we live, For, ILthink, it muſt be preſumed that 
thoſe men could not be very much changed for the worſe, in the 
qualities of the Body, unleſs we ſuppoſe, what the gentlemen againſt 
whom I argue will certainly not Ait, e n in JAY ſocial: 
Kate is very great minen | 


—— ta- 


. ö 3 . There: 


* Buffon. Nat. Hiſt. Vol. xiv. p. 49. | 
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There is no nation that I know, of whoſe firſt ages we are ſo 
particularly well informed, as of the Greek nation, There has 
been, I am perſuaded, in every nation, what I call an Heroic Age, 
that is, an Age of Men of extraordinary fize and ſtrength of Body 
as well as of Mind: But of the Heroic Age of Greece we have a 
much more circumſtantial account, and, I think, much better vouch- 
ed, than of the ſame Age of any other nation. The chief hiſtorian 
of this Age is Homer, who certainly lived near to it, [ believe in the 
next generation, and who ought not to be counted leſs an hiſtorian - 
becauſe he wrote in verſe, the only way of writing at that time and 
for many ages after. And, as I believe that the Greeks had the uſe 
of letters before the time of the Trojan war, and, as I think, it is 
impoſſible that Homer could have been the firſt writer in Greece, I 
-am; perſuaded that he did not write from tradition only, though it 
was then recent, but from records and the writings of other poets 
before him: And particularly, I am perſuaded, that the catalogue of 
the Greek forces, the number of the ſhips of the ſeveral nations, 
and the names of their leaders, were taken from ſome written evi- 
dence : Nor can I diſbelieve the events of that war, as related by 
him, any more than his catalogue, his genealogies, or his geogra- 
phy: Which laſt is allowed by all antiquity to be moſt exactly true; 
and accordingly it is uſed by Strabo as a kind of text for his geography 
of Greece, But, if I were of the opinion of thoſe gentlemen, that the 
Greeks. of thoſe days were juſt ſuch men as we are, I muſt either 
diſbelieve entirely the facts related by this Hiſforian of the Trojan war, 
as ne bim , or 1 dern n e neee 

For, x7; bh "al. N were 8 men as we, how cn, I believe that 
hy carried ſuch a weight of armour, that they fought, run, ſwam, 
ate, and drank, as Homer has made them do; and, if this be incre- 
44 dible, 


234 2 Belli Gariprocira; maxime Lolli. Gir r n e ene 
ü Lib. 8 Epiſt. 2» 1 
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di ble, Homer, who has hitherto been underſtood to be the moſt chaſte, 
and leaſt hyperbolical in his deſcriptions, of all Poets, will be found 


to have exaggerated through his whole narrative, almoſt as much 
as Virgil has done in ſome particular paſſages, ſuch as that where he 
deſcribes Camilla running over the unbending corn, and ſrumming a= 
long the main, without wetting her feet * ; or that where he ſpeaks 
of the billows in a ſtorm, as waſhing the ſtars, ſo that the Trojans ſew 
them dropping | ; or when he deſcribes a hero lifting a ſtone to throw, 
that was no ſmall part of a mountain T. For my own part, T would 
rather believe, as ſome are inclined to do in this unbelieving age 
when every thing is called in queſtion, that the whole ſtory of the 
Trojan war, the manners as well as the men, were a mere fiction, 
like Gulliver's Travels, or Arioſto's Tales of Knights and Enchan- 
ters, than ſuppoſe that an author, ſo remarkable for the chaſtity of 
his ſtyle. and the truth of his deſcriptions, ſhould have exaggerated 
ſo- extravagantly and ridiculouſly ; for, to aſcribe the actions he re- 
lates to men ſuch as we, would be altogether ridiculous, and make 
of his work a mock heroic poem, ſuch as his Battle of Frogs and- 


Mice. I think, therefore, it is better to ſuppoſe the whole a fiction: 


And this diſcovery will add greatly to the glory of this century, in 
which, as we are informed by a diſcourſe lately pronounced in the 


French Academy, upon the reception, as a member, of the Marquis 


of Condorcet, a lad, juſt come from ſchool or college, has more 
knowledge, not only than all the men of antiquity, but: even. than. 
i the learged of the ſeventeenth: Cerner $ 


| * ZEneid. 7: Verf. 808. et ks 5 ; 
+ Eneid. 3. Verſ. 567. 


+ Kneid. 10. Verſ. 127. 


5 The reader will naturally aſk here, whether 1 believe ! in all the ſtories he telle - 
of the part the Gods and Goddeſſes aCt in this war ? To which 1 antwer, Inst the 
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The Age of the Trojan war is not the only Heroie Age in 
Greece, but there were other ages, both before and after that, 
which _ be juſtly called Heroic. Two generations before the 

Trojan 


belief was untverfal in thofe antient times; that the Gods did 1 0 in W | 
affairs, and often appeared in vifble forms. In much later times, the Romans be- 
lievod that Caſtor and Pollux fought on their fide in the battle of the lake Regillus : 
And, in times very much later ſbill, I have no doubt that many of the Spaniards 
believed that their tutelary faint, St James, appeared on horſeback to aſſiſt them in 
2 great battle that they had with the Peruvians, (See Garcilaſſo de la Vega's Hi- 
flory of the Incas.) I am therefore perſuaded, that a great part of thoſe ſto- 
rigs. of God and Goddeſſes aſſiſting the Greeks and T rojans ig that war, were not 
fiQtions of Homer, but-were ſtories generally believed at the time he wrote, as much 
as ſtories of witches, ghoſts, and apparitions, were belieyed in this country 200 
years ago. It may be further aſked, Whether I do not believe that there is a great 
deal of allegory in Homer? To this I anſwer, That there were critics of old, men- 
tioned by Euſtathius in the beginning of his Commentary upon the Uiad, who allego - 
A gvery ching in bim, che human as well as the divine perſonages, But Ariſtar- 
hus, the beſt eritic, 1 believe, that ever wrote upon Homer, allegorized nothing, 
as Euſtathius tells us in the ſame paſſage. And, for my own part, tho' I ſee that Homer 
perſonifies fome qualities of the Mind, ſuch as Fame and Strife, and Fear and 7 error, 
(as he does even his darts and arrows, by giving them appetites and deſit es, as Ari- 
lotle, in his Nhetoris, has obſerved), I do not call that an Allegory, asit is deſpatched 
in a word ot to, or, at woſt, in a line ot two, but only a poctical figure of diQion z 
not like Virgil's deſcription of Fame, of which the hint, and, indeed, the ſubſtance, 
is taken from Homer's deſcription of Strife, but which is truly an "allegory, being ; 
datried on for 16 lines, and is therefore, I think, improper for an heroic poem, 
which ought, to be a narrative of facts, whereof: the actors are real perſonages, not 
ſuch ſhadowy beings. The allegoriſing ſyſtem, however, I like much better than 
the bypotheſis of thoſe, who, without ſeeking for an allegory, ſuppoſe that, not only 
the perſonages, ſuch as Achilles and Hector, and even the city of Troy itſelf, are 
mere fictions, intended only for pleaſure and amuſement, but likewiſe the manners 
and cuſtoms, civil and religious, which Homer has deſcribed ſo particularly. Now, 
I think, the ſtrength and fize of his heroes are part of what the Italians call Zhe co- 
tum? which, therefore, hold not to be a fiction, any more than the reſt of the 
coftum?.. But, if it be true, as I have heard it maintained, that the city of Troy 
never bad an exiſtence, there is an end of the ſiege of Troy, and of all the events 
there, narrated by Homer, and all the manners and cuſtoms deſcribed by him; and 


Plutarch muſt be miſtaken, when he n that Alexander paid heroic honours to 
| Achilles 
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Trojan war, ee were thoſe heroes whom Neſtor mentions *, in 
company with whom he fought when he was a young man, ſuch 
as Perithous, Dryas, Theſeus, and the reſt of them; among whom, 
it is to be obſerved, that Homer does not name Hercules, who, it 
would ſeem, was not engaged in that war with the Lapithae, but 
was the greateſt of all the heroes of that age, and ſuch a man, that, 
I think, it is impoſſible for any one, that is not moſt violently pre- 


judiced in favour of modern times, to believe that the like of him | 


exiſts at preſent, at leaſt in Europe. And, I think, M. Gebelin, in 
his Monde Primitif, makes the moſt of the ſtory of Hercules, 
in favoyr of the opinion, that men of all ages have been the 
ſame, when he allegoriſes him, and ſuppoſes him to he a type of 
the ſun, as he likewiſe ſuppoſes Romulus the founder of Rome 
to be. The generation after that, being the one immediately prece- 


ding the Trojan war, produced thoſe heroes who fought and fell in 


the firſt Theban war, ſych as Tideus and Capaneus, , whoſe ſons, 


Diomede and Sthenelus fought at Troy f. After the Trojan war, 
| we 


Achilles at his tomb, (See Plutarch, in the Life of Alexander), and likewiſe Amia- 
nus Marcellings, when he ſpeaks of the tombs of Achilles and Ajax being extant in 
his time, (Lib. 22. cap. 8,). Such a wonderful diſcovery as this, muſt not only exalt 
- this age above antient times, in point of philoſophy and ſcience, according to the 
opinion of the French academician above mentioned, byt alſo in point of biſtgrical 
knowledge, ſhowing that we underſtand antient hiſtory much better than the An - 
tients themſelves did. After ſuch reſpectable authorities are ſet abde, I am aſhamed. 
to mention the teſtimony of Dr Trumbull, who. mas much in tha Eaſt, and travelled, 
all over the Trvade, and who, if he be ſtill alive, is now in Florida. He. told me. 
he ſaw the tomb of Achilles, and paced it round, being a great mound of an 
oval ſhape, telling me, at the ſame time, the dimenfions of ir, which I have forgot. 
He ſaid, he alſo faw the tomb of Hector near to that of Oy and The: e 


the tomb of Ajax on the Rhetacan neee tr. 
„ Tliad. i. Verf. 262. 263. Ke. e een enn ir well 201 
A There are many, I believe, real ſcholars, who doubt much of the truth of the hiſtory 


of Hercules and the other Grecian heroes, beforethe Trojan war but, whoever will 


take 
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we cannot ſuppoſe that the heroic race ended at once, but that it 
continued, with ſome diminution, no doubt, of the ſize and ſtrength 
of men, ſuch as Neſtor obſerves there was from the time of the war 
with the Lapithae, down to the expedition againſt Troy. The Do- 
rians, who, under the Heracleidae, invaded Peloponneſus, about 80 
years after the Trojan war, and eſtabliſhed there thoſe three famous 
kingdoms of Sparta, Argos, and Meſſena, were, as Plato informs 
us *, Greeks who had been at the Trojan war, or their deſcendants. 
And in Sparta, the moſt heroic race of any, I mean the race of Her- 
cules, was moſt wonderfully preſerved, by the laws and inſtitutions 
of Lycurgus, much better, I believe, than in other countries, where 
his race alſo reigned ; and, in general, the'men of Sparta were, as 
late down as the days of Xenophon, the beſt bodied men in Greeceft. 
There was then, however, no doubt, a very great decline, even in 
Sparta, from the heroic ſize ; for, three or four generations before 
Xenoph6n, when Xerxes invaded Greece, it is evident, from He- 


rodotus s account of that war, that the Perſians, who were a much. 
| younger 


take the trouble to read, not the mythological writers only, ſuch as Apollodorus, but 
the account given by a grave hiſtorian, and one of the moſt accurate and diligent of 
antiquity, I mean Diodorus Siculus in the Fourth Book of his Hiſtory, cannot doubt | 
but that ſuch men exiſted, and that there was among them a ſpirit of gallantry and. 
adventure, ſuch as was in Europe in the days of chivalry, which made them under- 
take expeditions into remote countries, and perform wonderful. actions, that were 
recorded by many different hiſtorians, but who, like hiſtorians in much later times, 
differed a 145 aye from one another i in en facts, as Diodorus interne us. 


Lib. iii. De Legibus, p- 682. Edit. Serrani. He ſays that theſe Greeks, after | 
their return from Troy being driven out of their ſeveral cities by the factions that 
were formed againſt them in their abſence, aſſembled together under one leader, 
called Dorus, from whom they took we name of Dorians, inſtead of Achaeans, as 
they were called before. 


+ Xenophon, in his Treat G beginning. 
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younger nation than the Greeks, were much finer bodies of men 


than the Greeks were at that time. But, ſuch as they were long 
after that invaſion, it is difficult, I think, to believe that there are 
any men now in Europe that could ſtand a conflict, like that of 
Leuctra or Mantinaea. And, indeed, if I were of the opinion a- 
gainſt which I am now arguing, I ſhould believe as little of the an- 
tient hiſtory of Greece, even after the aera of the Olympiads, when 
true hiſtory is {aid to begin, as of the heroic ages. | 


The Romans were a nation. mixed of ſeveral colonies of Greeks, 
which ſettled, at different times, in Latium. The Halicarnaſſian 
counts four of them, the laſt of whom were the Trojans under 
neas *; for, that the Trojans were originally Greeks, he has, I 
think, proved very clearly: And, indeed, I require no other: proof 

of it than what Homer furniſhes ; for it is evident, from his account 
of the Trojan war, that the Greeks and Trojans ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage. Nor were there any in either army who ſpoke barbarouſly; 
except the Carians f. Now, there is no ſtronger proof of two nations 
being of the ſame race, than their ſpeaking the ſame language. The Ro- 
mans had their Heroic Age, as well as the Greeks, their progenitors. 
Nor do I think this age was ended when Romulus, who was the 17th | 
from Eneas, founded their city; for he was a hero, excelling not only in 
fight, but in council and civil prudence, as the Halicarnaſſian tells us. 


That his citizens, in proceſs of time, degenerated fromithe ſize and 
ſtrength of their progenitors, I cannot doubt; though, I am perſua- | 


ded, that, conſidering the way in which they lived, eſpecially i 1n the 

early ages of their city, the decline was very flow ; ſo flow, that it 

is not taken notre of by any of their old writers: | But, even in la- 
1918790 ' 553] 21598 756 le % aunt vor 

oY rc 0 , ee ya deen 
def Dionyſius' Pan rea Lib. 8 5 60. TY Co x8 Toes Mo. 

+ Iliad: ii. Verſ. 867: where he ſpeaks of the Kage daes... 

˖ Dionyſius's Antiquities, Lib. i. Cap. 1. no whe 28 
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ter times, when their city was 600 or 700 years old, they did ſuch 
things; as maſt appear abſolutely incredible, if we believe them to 
be ſuch men as we are. Who can believe, upon that ſuppoſition, 
that they made ſuch marches as we read of, loaded, as Joſephus 
fays, like mules; for they carried, not only very heavy armour, 
offenſive and defenſive, but- alſo three or four ſtakes, for the fortifi- 
cation of their camp, an ax, a ſaw, a mattock, and a baſket, beſides 
| fome other little inſtruments, and ſometimes a month's proviſion in 
corn, not in bread, and always more than half a month's “? Who 
can believe that the uſual exerciſe of the Roman ſoldiers was a de- 
curſio, or race under arms, of four Roman miles F? Who can be- 
| Heve that, in the great battle with the Cimbers, the fierceſt and 
ſtrongeſt people, I believe, the Romans ever had to do with, 
fought about the time of the ſummer ſolſtice, there was not, as 
I have obſerved before , a 58 ſweated, or ſo . as blown? 

e ee e X20 a 3543 And- 


's See — this ſubjeg, Juſtus | WE de Mike tia Romana, PA v. Dia- 
Jozue ii. The: weight of their offenſtve armour muſt have been very 'confiderable;; 
for, behdes their ſword, which was ſtrong and heavy, and did both cut and thruſt, 
the pilum, of which 'they carried two, was a very- maſly weapon: And, when we 

Id ! the weight o of the ſcutum, which covered their whole body, and was 

of hides, "and j partly of metal „heir c. coat "of mail, Which was all of 

etal, th Bog belm d and their g greaves, or covering of cheir legs, With the addition- 
A weight of the iinpfemenis 'they. Carried, 1 do hot thTGk that Joſephus has at all 
exaggerated,: when he ſays they were loaded like mules. . And, as to their marches, 
I refer the reader to what Lipſius ſiys in the Dialogue above quoted, and to Dia- 
Jogue ziy. ol the ame Book, where be ſhows, that, by. way of exerciſe, the Ro». 
man ſoldiers wer in uſe to walk twenty. Roman miles im a day under arms. This 
ey performed it in ye hours of their fummer's day; for the Antients divided che 
day, that is thetifie from Tun: Hfing to ſüfiſetting i into twelve hörts; nd therefore 
the hours of a ſummer's day were longer than thoſe of a winter's. This was their 
ordinary military pace; but ſometimes, when the buſineſs was very urgent, they 
would match twenty-four miles in the five houts, which, with the prodigious weight, 
they carried, of arms and inſtruments, muſt appear to us e and, —_ 
it is ſo, if we ſuppoſe them ſuch men as we are. 

F See Lipſius, abi ſupra, ide xiv. 
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And, not to mention many other great battles of theirs, and the 


wonderful works they performed with their ſpade as well as their 


ſword *, is it credible that they ſhould have carried their arms 


over all the world then known, without loſing men, as we do, by 


ſickneſs and fatigue, and without having ſurgeons and hoſpitals 
following their armies, if they had been as weak of body, and as 
liable to diſeaſe as we are? And it is equally incredible that they 
ſhould not have had, in their cities, hoſpitals and infirmaries, ſuch + 


as we have 1 


It may be 40 that the Romans, by being better exerciſed, and 


otherwiſe living in a better manner, may have been better and 


ſtronger men than we; but it will not from thence follow that they 


were born ſtronger men than we. 


To this I anſwer, that, if men, by living indolently and de- 
bauchedly, make themſelves weak and diſeaſed, muſt not their chil- 
dren be the worſe for it? and, if the ſon ſhall add vices and diſea- 


ſes of his on to thoſe of his father, and if this ſhall go on for cen- 


ruries, from generation to generation, muſt not the race at laſt be ex- 


ceedingly degenerate, if not totally extinguiſhed ? Itis, therefore, im- 


poſſible to lay out of our view, in this argument, inſtitutions and 
Yor MEE: 75 £27508 | | | manners, 


* See, with reſpeCt to their ſpade-work, Lipfius, i ſupra, Dialogue xiii. where 
he mentions works of that kind of their's, which, I think, are as extraordinary as | 
any thing elſe they did; and they may he ſaid to have- he Er the world by their 


| ſpade, as well as by their ſword. 


+ It may be ſome comfort to the mods reader, to be tbr woc that, in later times, 
under the Conſtantinopolitan Emperors, and particularly in the reign of Juſtinian, 
they had not only Hoſpitals and Infirmaries, ſuch as we have, as appears from 
their laws, but the poor, the diſeaſed, and the mutilated, were to be ſeen, as with 
us, begging their bread in the ſtreets and high ways, as we are told by a cotem- 
porary hiſtorian, Agathius, (Lib. i. p- 149.) . It appears, therefore, that the ſame 
cauſes, in all countries and in all ages, will produce the ſame effects. 


— 
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manners, becauſe upon theſe it muſt depend beter a people ſhall 
improve or degenerate ; and, if we could ſuppoſe thoſe inſtitutions 


and manners perfectly good, ſuch as thoſe by which animals in the 


natural ſtate live, the animal would continue always the ſame, as we 
ſee wild animals do. ; 


— 


There is not a greater difference i in any thing, betwint antient 
and modern manners, than in the cura corporis, as the Latins 
called it ; and I am really ſurpriſed, when I conſider the many 


arts they invented to ſupply the wants of the natural life, and 


to prevent, as much as poſſible, the effects of an artificial and 


unnatural diet and manner of living. Amongs us, there is but one 


art practiſed for that purpoſe, the art of phyſic; but, among them, 
there was another art, belonging to the human body, practiced as 


much according to rule, or more, as phyſic is among us; I mean 


the gymnaſtic, which, befides giving ſtrength and vigour, graceful 
and eaſy motion to the body *, contributed exceedingly, more, I be- 
lieve, than any thing elſe, to prevent diſeaſes, which is better than 
curing them, though, for that purpoſe, it was likewiſe employed. 
Regular exerciſes, according to the rules of art, were not ſo neceſ- 
fary to the Romans, while they were farmers, and cultivated each his 


two or three acres with their own hands. This kept them in health, 


as Varro informs us f, and made their bodies firm and ftrong.. And 


the athletic exerciſes they practiced upon holydays, which Virgil has. 
| 5 | 7 0 


Horace, in his Ode to Mercury, ſays, 
Mercuri facunde, Nepos Atlantis, 


Qui feros cultus hominumr ecentum 


Voce formaſti, catus, et decorac. | | 
More palaeſtrae. 225 i. Ode 10. 


+ Quamdiu rura colentes Romani, et cultura foecundiſſimos agros habuerunt, et 
iph valetudine firmiores.extiterunt. Lib. 2 De Re Ruſtica, in Prooemio.. - 


"4 
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ſo well deſcribed *, were an excellent preparation for war, and made 
them as good ſoldiers as huſbandmen. But, after they began to live 
more in the town, and wealth and luxury were introduced among 
them, then, as the ſame Varro tells us f, they built gymnaſiums 
in imitation of the Greeks, and became like them learned athlets ; 
ſo as to vie with the Greeks in thoſe exerciſes, and even to excel 


them, if we may believe Horace ; for he ſays, 


A Iidlamur Achivis dottins unctis. 
Lib. ii. Epiſt. 1. 


So much, at leaſt, we are ſure of, from ſeveral paſſages in Horace, 
that to excel in exerciſes was very faſhionable among the Romans, 
even in the luxurious age of Auguſtus Caeſar, when they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the wealth of all the world F. But, among the Greeks, 


long before the days of Auguſtus Caeſar, exerciſe had been an art or 
P2 ſcience, 


* Deſcribing the way the farmer paſſed his holydays, he ſays, 
Ipſe dies agitat feſtos; fuſuſque per herbam, 
Ignis ubi in medio, et ſocii cratera coronant, 
Te libans, Lenaee, vocat: Pecoriſque magiſtris | 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo 
7 | Corporaque agreſti nudat praedura palaeſtri. 
Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini; 
Hanc Remus et frater: Sic fortis Etruria crevit; 
Scilicet et rerum facta eſt pulcherrima Roma. 
Georg. i ii. Verſ. 627 


t Lib. de Antiquis Nominibus- 
+ Lib. 1. Ode 8.—Lib, 3. Ode 7.—Lib 2. Og 1. in initio.— 15. 1. Epiſt. 18. 
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ſcience, not practiced at random and occaſionally, as among us, but 
at certain times and places appointed for that purpoſe, under the di- 
rection and inſpection of maſters, who, if they were eminent in their 


_ profeſſion, were very much eſteemed. To theſe exerciſes they joined 


anointing, bathing, friction, and even what we would call curry- 
combing. The order in which all this was done, and the whole pro- 
ceſs of the matter, may be ſeen in a very learned and curious book, 
written by Hieronymus Mercurialis, upon the Gymnaſtic Art, par- 

ticularly in the Thirteenth Chapter of his Fourth Book *. By this 


regimen, joined. with a proper diet, a man was put in order, as a horſe 
among us; and a man, in that order, was as readily diſtinguiſhed 


among them, as a horſe is among us by one of our ſkilful grooms, 
All gentlemen among the Greeks had their bodies in that order ; 
and hence it was that Socrates, i in XenophonfF, faid to one of his l. 
lowers who neglected his exerciſes, de Rare; e To c“, that is, 

* How unlike a gentleman is the appearance of your Body?“ 


Now, I think, it is impoſſible, by | the nature of things, but that 
men, who practiced the exerciſes that theſe antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans did, muſt have been ſtronger men themſelves than has and 


| Sony muſt have begot . cHNGren. 


* 


It is for theſe reaſons, that I cannot e the vypachefis, of 
men continuing always the ſame, with profane hiſtory: And ſtill 
leſs can I reconcile it with ſacred; for how can we believe that 
men, ſuch as we, lived eight or nine hundred years, or even as 
long as the Patriarchs lived after the Flood. If, therefore, I were to 
adopt this. hypotheſis, 1 muſt at the ſame time believe that the an- 


tient hiſtorians, both ſacred and profane, have either been miſtaken, 


„Page 296. 
Memorabilia. 
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or have falſified willingly, for the ſame reaſon that Alexander is ſaid 
to have buried armour of a monſtrous ſize ſomewhere in India, in 


order to perſuade poſterity that the men before their time were 


giants, 


Whether this be really the caſe, we ſhall examine in the next. 


Chapter. 
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ret w. 


Of the health of Men in the Natural State. No Animal in that State 
liable to any Diſeaſe. —T he Longevity of the Natural Man, proved 
from Abstract Reaſoning and Final Cauſes ;—proved from Fact. 
The Hiftoryof the antient Patriarchs by Moſes, a moſt exact Chronolo- 
cal Hiftory;—compared with the Greek Chronology by Generations, — 
Agreement of Moſes's Hiflory with my Syſtem. —Objedtion anſwered, 
that Moſes's Years are only Months.—Other Authorities, beſides 
Moſes, of the long Lives of the firſt Men. — Of the Life of Moſes 
himſelf. — Objection, from what King David ſays of the Lives of 
Men, anſwered.—Of the Longevity of the Greeks about the Time 
of the Trojan War. —T, he Length of the Reigns of the Lydian and 
Egyptian Kings. 


N the preceding Chapter, I think, 1 have ſhown wok clearly, 
that the Man of Nature muſt be different from the civilized 
Man, in Body, as well as in Mind; am now to ſhow what he is 
in himſelf, without reference to Man in any other ſtate, and par- 
_ ticularly what he is with reſpect to health, longevity, ſize, and 
ſtrength of Body: And, when we have conſidered him in theſe re- 
ſpeas, we may then reſume the compariſon betwixt him and Man 
civilized, and in this way we ſhall perceive more clearly the difference. 


2 
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As to his health, it is impoſſible, by the nature of things, that an 
animal living upon ſo ſimple and natural a diet, and conſtantly in 
the air, ſhould not be in the beſt habit of Body. And, indeed, it 
would be a grievous accuſation of Nature, to charge her with ſet- 


ting down an Animal on this earth, that could not be in health, li- 
ving in the only way in which he could live. — Further, I maintain, 


that Man, in this tate, is liable to no diſeaſe ; for no diſeaſe pro- 


ceeds from God and Nature, who are the Authors of all good and 
no evil, but only from an unnatural life. Accordingly, the wild a- 
nimals, I ſay, have no diſeaſe, and are not even affected, as I before 
obſerved*, by peſtilential diſeaſes, which deſtroy ſuch numbers of ei- 
vilized men. We ought, however, to except ſuch wild animals as 


feed upon the food of Men, that. is, herbs and fruits raiſed from 


dung; and it is to this diet that I aſcribe thoſe diſeaſes that hunters 
obſerve among hares. Even the death of ſuch an animal is not 
painful; for it is the death of Nature, and rather ſleep than death: 
| Whereas the death produced by intemperance and by an unnatural 
life, is commonly both painful and lingering. Men in that way are 
nine years a-killing, as Othello wiſhed that Caſſio ſhould be. 


Longevity is ſo far neceſſarily connected with health, that it is | 


impoſſible a ſickly animal can be long lived; but a healthy animal 
may not be long lived. There is nothing in which natural hiſtory 
is more defective, than in the knowledge of the length of the lives 
of wild animals ; and, particularly, we are quite ignorant of the 


natural life of Man; and I hold it to be impoſſible to get certain 


inſormation of it. For, if we knew the Oran Outan better than 


we do, it would not, I am perſuaded, be in one, two, or three, ge- 
nerations of ours, that we ſhould diſcover the length of his life; it: 


would be the work of hiſtory and record to aſcertain it. 


Although 
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Although it be not very ſafe to argue from general principles to any 
particular fact, yet I think we may go ſo far in abſtra& reaſoning 
on this ſubject; as to ſay, that, as Man is ſo much ſuperior, in other 
reſpects, to other animals, it is probable, at leaſt, that he is not in- 
ferior to them in this, and that he lives at leaſt as long as a deer or 
a crow. And, I think, we may ſay further, that, as the chief pur- 
poſe for which Man is in this world, is the improvement of his in- 
tellectual part, which can only be by arts and ſciences, it was neceſ- 
ſary, for the invention of them, that Man ſhould have a very long 
life; for, I will venture to aſſert, that, if Men, in former ages, had 
not lived much longer than they do now, and in much better health, 
very few arts and ſciences would have been invented. | 


But we are not, in this caſe, reduced to the neceſſity of arguing 
only from a compariſon with other animals, or from final cauſes ; 
for, though we have no record, nor, I think, can have any, of the 
lives of Men perfectly in the Natural State, we have one moſt au- 
thentic record of the lives of Men not far removed from that ſtate; 
ſo that we may conclude, with great certainty, that Men in that 
ſtate would live as long at leaſt, however much longer. The record 
L mean is no other than Moſes's account of the lives and generations 
of the progenitors of the Jewiſh nation. 

f | 3 | i" \ . „ 
This record ought not only to be held in the higheſt veneration 
by every Chriſtian, but it ſhould be conſidered by every man, who 

deſires to be learned in the hiſtory and philoſophy of Man, as the 
moſt valuable hiftorical monument extant, and much more antient 
than even the mythological hiſtory of the Greeks ; for it goes beyond 
their firſt Deluge or Ogygian, as it was called, which I believe to have 
been the ſame with the Deluge, the memory of which, as Diodorus 
Siculus informs us , was preſerved among the Samothracians, and 
- by 


* Page 223. Edit. Stephani 
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by which the Euxine Sea was joined to the Helleſpont, and a great 
part of the maritime country of Aſia overflowed. Now, that period 
was utterly unknown to the Greeks, and therefore was called by 
them the adme;, or ob/cure period; for they divided the age of the 
world, as Varro informs us *, into three periods. The firſt began, 
as they ſuppoſed, with the human race, and came down to the firſt 

deluge. Of this period they knew nothing at all ; neither how 
long it laſted, nor what happened in it. The ſecond began with the 


firſt Deluge, and came down to the firſt Olympiad, and was called 


the fabulous age, becauſe of it, as Varro ſays, many fabulous things 
were reported. What the length of this period was, he ſays, was 
not certainly known ; but it was believed to extend to 1600 years. 
The third period was from the firſt Olympiad to the time when 
Varro wrote, and was called the h:z/forical period, becauſe the tranſ- 
actions in it were recorded in true hiſtory : And, as to the duration 
of it, he tells us there was only a difference among authors of ſix or 
ſeven years. Now, the firſt period, utterly unknown to the Greeks, 


is filled up by the hiſtory of Moſes, which is as exact an account of 


the genealogies and of the duration of the lives of the. progenitors 
of the Jewiſh nation, as ever was given, or can be given, of Men 
Fe in any period of KOT 


The Greeks, before the bers of the Olympiads, computed 
by generations, as Moſes does; but then, what was the length of a 


generation, was mere gueſs-work. They commonly allowed thirty 


years to a generation; but ſome thinking that too little, as, indeed, 
F believe it was much too little in thoſe antient times), gave a hun- 
dred years to three generations f. Inſtead of thoſe conjectures, Moſes 


Vr. r.. NL ett 041 „ l ns 


* Cenſorinus, de die natali, cap. 21. | | 
+ I was informed by Monfieur Roubaud, a French miſſionary among the Albino- 


quois, (a nation of North America), whom I have mentioned in the Firſt Volume 
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tells us exactly when a Man was begotten, and when he begot the 
next Man, by whoſe generation the time is counted, and ſo on; 
and this interval of time, betwixt being begotten and begetting, is 


what the Greeks called a generation, but without defining it, other- 
wiſe than, as J have ſaid, by mere conjecture. In this way, Mo- 


ſes, at the ſame time that he has given us the genealogy of the an- 


 ceſtors of his nation, has given us a moſt exact chronology : And it 


is not without reaſon that 3 on this account, has commended | 


him ſo much . 


Thoſe men were not, at leaſt all of them, in he perfect ſtate of 


Nature; for they had the uſe of ſpeech, and, I believe, of letters 
too: At leaſt, if I were to judge of Moſes, as I would do of an hiſto- 


rian not inſpired, I ſhould ſuppoſe that he wrote from written re- 


cords f, otherwiſe I could not believe him; becauſe no tradition could 
preſerve ſo exactly the generations and lives of ſo many men, for ſo 
long a courſe of time. But thoſe Patriarchs, though they were not 


juſt in a State of Nature, were very near to it, and living in as fine 


a climate, I believe, as any in the world, ſo that the length of their 
lives does not appear to me very wonderful : And, if it could be 
diſcovered how long the Oran Outan lives, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed 
to find that he lives longer, though, 1 believe, in a climate not 


5 
of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, p. 228. Second Edition, and from whom I 
have got more information concerning the natives of North America, than from any 
other, dead or living, that the Albinoquois compute by generations, and allow 60 years 


to a generation, which, I am perſuaded, comes much nearer to the truth, among a 
people i in a ſtate very like that of the antient Greeks, than 30 to , or 100 to ; 


* 


. ® Jewiſh Antiquities Lib. i. cap. 3. „ 
+ Joſephus, I find, ſuppoſes th at he did write POSE! ſock 8 and hep the 


|  Patriarchs, even before the Flood, had the uſe of Letters; Ibid. Cap. 3. Sect. 3. 


/ 
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As there were but. nine generations betwixt 3 and Noah, and 
during that time, as it does not appear that there was any alteration 
in the manner of living of thoſe anceſtors of the Jewiſh nation, it 
is not to be wondered that there was no great difference in the length 
of their lives: But, after the Flood, the decreaſe goes on very faſt; 
ſo that Abraham, who- was only the tenth from Noah, lived no 


more than one hundred and ſeventy-five years. And this agrees 


perfectly with my philoſophy ; for Men after the Flood ate fleſh, 
and drank wine even to drunkenneſs ; neither of which they did 
before the Flood. And, perhaps, ſo great a convulſion in Na- 


ture, as the Flood, may have produced a great change in the air, the 


ſoil, and the vegetables, not favourable to the life of Man. The 
decreaſe, however, went on, as every thing in Nature does, by de- 
grees. Abraham, as I have faid, lived one hundred and ſeventy-five 
years; and, when he was one hundred and his wife Sarah ninety, 
he begot Iſaac; and after that, when he was about one hundred and 
forty, he begot fix ſons by Keturah. His fon Iſaac lived to the age of 


one hundred and eighty ; and Iſaac's fon Jacob, when he went down 
to Egypt with his family, was one hundred and thirty : But then. 


he told Pharaoh, © Few and evil have the days of the years of my 


life been, and have not attained unto the days of the years of the 


© life of my fathers, in the days of their pilgrimage . He lived, 
however, to the age of one hundred and forty-ſeven, 


Thoſe, I know, who inſiſt to make all men after their own image, 


and to bring down antient times to the level of modern, will give no 
credit to Moſes ; or, if they do not chooſe flatly to give him the 


lie, they will endeavour to explain away what he ſays, by tell- 


ing us that Moſes's years are months. According ta this account, 


Methuſalem did not live fo long as many men among us do, and 


not near ſo long as Abraham, Iſaac, or Jacob did, in much later 


times; about the length of whoſe lives there can be no diſpute, if 


Q 2- | | | we 


* Geneſis, Chap. 47. Verſe 9. 
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we give any faith at all to the Hiſtory of Moſes. But, beſides, who 
can believe that Moſes, who was learned in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, did not learn there to meaſure time by the courſe of the 

Sun, as well as by that of the Moon ; or, if we could doubt of that, 
is it not evident, from the account which Moſes gives of the Flood, 
that he had learned, at leaſt, to diſtinguiſh between months and 
years? In the latter part of his narrative, when he comes down 
to Abraham and his family, nobody ſuppoſes that his years are 
months, Now, who can believe that, in one part of his hiſtory, he 
computes by one year, and in another by a different year: Beſides, 
ſuch a ſuppoſition would overturn our whole ſyſtem of chronology, 
which is founded upon a computation by theſe long lives and ge 
nerations, ſuppoſing the years to be ſolar years. 


But theſe gentlemen ſhould know that the long life of men in an- 
tient times does not reſt ſolely upon. the authority of Moſes; for Jo- 
ſephus names ſeveral authors, both. Greek and Barbarian, who ſpeak 
of Men living a thouſand years *; which authors are now loſt. 
But there is one ſtill extant, of great antiquity, I mean Heſiod, who 
tells us, that, even in his Second Age, or Silver Age, as he calls 
it 7, Men were a hundred years in the nurſery; which agrees 
perfectly with what Moſes ſays, of their beginning to propa- 
gate at that age: And there is an antient Greek hiſtorian, Ephorus, 
: who was a very diligent inquirer into antient times, and who relates, 
that the Arcadians, a moſt antient people of Greece, had preſerved 
among them the e tab that ſome of their antient kings had lived 


300 years . 


But, ſuppoſe we ſhould rejec the cy of Moſes, with re- 
ſpect to the antedeluvian e What ſhall we ſay of thoſe that 
| lived 
* Joſeph. Hiſt. Lib. i. cap. 3. in n fre. 5 
+ Operae et Dies, Verſ. 130 
Pliny, Lib. vii. cap. 48, 
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lived after the flood? Muſt we bring them likewiſe down to the 

ſtandard of modern times? What ſhall we ſay of the account Moſes 
gives of himſelf ? That, at the age of eighty, he undertook and ac- 
compliſhed perhaps the greateſt work that ever was performed by 
mortal man, the delivering his nation from ſubjection to the greateſt 
King then in the world, bringing them out of his country in ſpite 
of him, and giving them a religion, laws, and a conſtitution. Is 
there any man of this generation at that age capable of ſuch an 

exertion, either of Body or Mind? But Moſes, after he had done 


all this, died at the age of 120, perfectly entire even in body. 


And thus, I think, I have ſhown, that, ſuppoſe any of my read- 
ers ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to agree with Mr David Hume, that 


Moſes's account of the firſt ages of the world, as well as the reſt of 
the Bible Hiſtory, is a mere fiction, yet it is not a fiction which 


a Man may not believe, without deſerving the cenſure of Having 
the whole Principles of his underſtanding ſubverted, but, on the con- 
trary, as probable a fiction as the agreement of other hiſtories of 
thoſe ages, and the philoſophy of Man, can make ir. 


As to what David ſays of the life of Man, in his time, being 


reduced to ſeventy years, it only ſerves to confirm my hypo- 
theſis, of the lives of Men being ſhortened in proportion as they 
are removed from the natural ſtate. Iſrael, in the time of David, 
was not a young nation; for, if we reckon from their going down 
to Egypt with their father Jacob, they were then near to 700 years 
old, which could not fail, according to my philoſopher, to make a 
ao alteration as to the ene of their lives. 


| With reſpect to the Greeks, we Nada as 1 hive obſerved, no : 


| ſuch antient record of their nation as we have of the Jewiſh, We 


know nothing, therefore, of the lives of their Patriarchs, nor any 
; thing 
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thing certain about their hiſtory in antient times, except from Ho- 
mer, who mentions only occaſionally any thing preceding the Tro- 
jan war. He ſays nothing of the number of years that any of them 
had lived, but only ſpeaks of ſome of them as being old and others 
young. Neſtor was the oldeſt of them, who, he ſays, was then li- 
ving with the third generation. This Ovid underſtands to mean, 
that he was in his third century ; and I don't know any reaſon or 
authority that I can oppoſe to his teſtimony, And there is a Lady, 
of whom Homer makes frequent and honourable mention, both in 
the Iliad and Odyſſey, I mean Helen, who was eighty years of 
age, according to Euſebius's chronology, (which is the chronology 
generally received, and to which I ſee no good objection), when 
ſhe was carried away by Paris; and, about twenty years after that, 
ſhe entertained Telemachus in Sparta, and was ftill a Goddeſs a- 
mong Women ”, 


"HI that Homer ſays of Neſtor's age, it is evident that the 
Greeks then, as well as in after times, computed by generations. A 
generation, according to Heſiod, among the antient Greeks, as well. 


as among the antient Hebrews, was a hundred years ; and it is upon 
this hypotheſis, as I believe, that Ovid ſuppoſes Neſtor to have been 
in his third century, at the time of the Trojan war. But, if I 
ſhould admit them to be ſomething leſs, I cannot perſuade myſelf 
but that they were much longer than in after times. And I am con- 
vinced that Herodotus errs, in computing the antient generations 
at no more than three to the hundred years. And it may be 
obſerved, that his computation of the years of generations agrees 
very ill with the account he gives us of the reigns of particu- 
lar kings both of Lydia and Egypt, which we cannot ſuppoſe to 

3 ; RP Af 5 Rs? de 


Odyſſ. A. Verſ. 305. 
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be from conjecture, like his account by generations, but from 
written evidence f. Now, though reigns of kings be different 
from generations, there muſt be ſome proportion betwixt them; 
for, if Kings reign long, they muſt live long, eſpecially in thoſe 
antient times, when the government was not truſted to kings 
under age; and kings commonly do not live longer than other 


men, but generally a ſhorter time. Now, there is always a pro- 
| | portion 


+ Herodotus mentions the length of the reigns of only three of the Lydian Kings, 
Ardys, Sadyattes, and Alyattes. One of theſe, viz. Sadyattes, reigned a ſhort 
time, no more than twelve years, (Lib. i. Cap. 16.) ; but Ardys reigned forty- 
nine years, (Ibid.); and Alyattes no leſs than fifty-ſeven years. Of the Egyptian 
Kings he mentions only the length of the reigns of four, Cheops, Chephren, My- 
cerinus, and Anyſis. The firſt of theſe reigned fifty years, (Lib. ii. Cap. 127.). 
His ſucceſſor, Chephren, and, who, it is to be obſerved, was his brother, and ſo 
| muſt have been old before he ſucceeded, reigned 56 years: Mycerinus, the 
third I named, was condemned by the Oracle to die in fix years, and accordingly 
reigned no longer, (Ibid. Cap. 133-). The laſt, Anyſis, was dethroned by the 
King of Ethiopia, and fled to the Marſhes, where he lived fifty years, during all 
which time the Ethiopian reigned : After which, he having left the country, Anyſis 
returned to his kingdom; but how long after that he reigned, or how long before 
he was expelled, Herodotus does not ſay ; (Ibid. cap. 137.) But here we have five 
Kings, reckoning the Ethiopian King as one, two of whom reigned each fifty years, 
one of them more than fifty, though we cannot tell how much more, and another 
of them fiſty-ſix years, and only one of them reigned no more than ſix years. I am 
therefore diſpoſed to believe that, when Herodotus computes the generations of 
the Egyptian Kings to be no more than three to the hundred years, (Lib. ii. Cap. 
142.) he reckons according to the length of generations in his own time, proceed - 
ing upon the ſuppoſition that meh were no longer-lived in thoſe ages than they | 
were in his; an opinion that, I believe, has been very general in all ages. I will 
only add on this ſubject, that Herodotus does not appear to have formed any fixed 
opinion about the length of a generation ; for, in computing the generations of 
Lydian Kings, he aſſigns ſomewhat leſs than twenty-three years to a generation, 


(Lib. i. Cap. 7.) | | | 
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portion betwirt the length of mens foes, and their abe of puberty 
or time of begetting children, 

And ſo ANY for the health and longevity of the antient 
world. In the next chapter, I will inquire concerning their ſize 
and ſtrength. 6; ih 
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M © 


Of the Size of Men. —Prodigious Growths of Men, in different Ages, 
and different Nations.—The Queſtion at preſent concerning the Or- 
dinary Size of Men in different Ages of the World, Great Variety 
in the Size of Men—This Variety not owing to Soil or Climate.— 
The Diminution of the Size of Men in the ſame Country and Climate 
proved, firſt from Facts, then from the Reaſon of the Thing. The 
Author's Way of judging of Facts —Of the Size of the Oran 
Outan.—Of the Patagomans.—-No Reajon to diſbeheve By- 
ron's Account of them.— His Account ſupported by other Evi- 
dences. —Of the Size of the antient Egyptians and Indians. —Of 
the Size of the Greeks as deſcribed by Homer. the Romans, 
and their inferiority in Size to the barbarous Nations. The 
Deſcendants of thoſe Nations not ſuperior to us in Size —Dege- 
neracy of the Romans in Size, acknowledged by one of their own 
Authors. Memorials yet to be ſeen of the degeneracy of the Sixe of 
Men; — Stonehenge; — Body of a Man found near it fourteen Feet 
ten Inches long. The Decline flill going on.—This proved by 
Facts. Record of the Degeneracy of the Human Stature.—The 
Decline, in this reſpect, not confined to Britain. — Some Re- 
mains yet preſerved in Europe of the antient Stature of Men. 
Viſible Marks of the Degeneracy of the Species to be daily 
feen. The Time of Geftation of the Females ſhortened in Mo- 
dern Times, an evident Proof of the Degeneracy ;—alſo the Women 
not having Milk for their Children. 2 


HAT there have been Men of extraordinary ſize, in different 
1 countries, and in different ages of the world, is a fact that, I 
think, cannot be diſputed. In Scripture, we read of the ſons of Anak 
and of Goliah of Gath ; and Homer mentions two men of moſt extra- 
Vol. III. . R | ordinary 
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ordinary ſtature, that were in Greece *. and ve is a modern writer, 
Calmet, Didionnaire Hiftorique de la Bible, who, under the article of 
Grants, relates, upon the credit of a French conſul at Theſſalonica 
and ſeveral other eye-witneſſes, that the body of a man was diſco- 
vered there, of greater fize ſtill than Homer's giants}. In ſhort, hi- 
ſtory, both ſacred and profane, and the traditions of almoſt every 
country, are full of ſtories of giants. But the queſtion at preſent is 
not concerning men of ſuch monſtrous, ſize, that they may be ac- 
counted prodigies of nature; though that ſuch men, did exiſt, I can- 
not doubt; and, indeed, the Man that is to be ſeen at preſent at 
London, commonly called the Iriſh Giant, who is eight feet two 
inches, and ſaid to be ſtill growing, ſhould convince us, that if, 


in the preſent, decline of the human race among us, ſuch men do 
7 ariſe, 


® Odyf. A. Verſ. 305. et ſeq. Their names were 0585 and Ephialtes; and their 
ſtature, when they were no more than nine years of age, was nine fathoms, and their 
breadth nine cubits. He ſpeaks alſo of the Cyclops as men of prodigious ſtature; 
though he does not mention particularly their height. One thing is certain, that, in Si- 
cily, where it is ſuppoſed thoſe Cyclops dwelt, a great number of bones have been found, 
of prodigious ſize ; Cluverius's. Geography, Book 3. Chap. 42.; Riccii Riots 
Homericae, Diſſert. 18. Vol. i. p. 186. | 
+ This Giant was diſcovered in January 1701, by an accident which Calmet relites, 
He was ninety- ſix French feet of height; and the -author mentions many other par- 
ticulars concerning the capacity of his ſkull, the weight of his teeth, and the dimenſions 
of his fingers, contained in a. proceſs verbal, atteſted by the French conſul, and another 
perſon named by Calmet. The fact is alſo atteſted by ſeveral other Frenchmen whom 
he mentions, and who ſent a particular account of it to their friends at Paris. The 
ſtory is alſo mentioned by Mr Maillet, in his Telliamede, (page 256. of the Engliſh 
tranſlation), where he ſays that ſome of the bones of this Giant were ſent to Paris, 
where they are yet to be ſeen i in the French King's Library. And he adds, that one 
of the men, who was employed by the French conſul to raiſe the bones of this Giant, 
was ſtill alive when he paſſed at Salonica, (the modern name for Theſſalonica), and re- 
counted to him the particulars here related. There are ſeveral other ſtories told by Cal- 
met, under this article of Giants, but none of them ſo well atteſted as this ſtory, _ 
: which is ſo atteſted, that I think it is impoſſible to doubt of it, unleſs we are poſſeſſed of 
a philoſophy, that can ſet bounds to the Works of God with reſpe& to the human ſize, 
and can demonſtrate that it is impoſlible, by the nature of things, that fuch a man ever 


ſhould have exiſted. | | | __ 
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ariſe, it is highly probable that, when Nature was young and vigo- 
rous, greater prodigies ſtill, of that kind, were to be ſeen: But the 
queſtion at preſent, I ſay, is not concerning ſuch men, but concern- 
| ing the ordinary ſize of Men in the State of Nature and in the Firſt 


Ages of Socicty. 
Before we enter upon this inquiry, it is proper to obſerve, that, 


as in other Animals, ſo in Man, there is a great variety of ſize; 
and, indeed, it would be wonderful, if, in the moſt various of 


all Animals, there were not the common variety of great and 


ſmall; and, not only is there this variety among individuals of the 
Tame nation, but the difference is great in different nations. Our 
philoſophers, who would account for every thing from material 
cauſes, aſcribe this difference in Nature to climate, ſoil, air, or 1 
don't know what other material thing. But, how comes it that, 
in the cold climate of Lapland, the Men are very ſmall, not exceed- 
ing five feet, while, in the colder climate till of Patagonia, the 
| largeſt men now known are to be found? And how ſhall we ac- 
count for the great difference of Men and families of Men, both in 
Body and Mind, to be found in the ſame country, where the cli- 
mate, the ſoil, the air, the water, the diet, and whole manner of 
life, are the ſame ? But we are not inquiring about this at pre- 
ſent ; the queſtion now is, Whether, in the ſame country, and 
among the ſame race of Men, the people are larger and ſtronger in 
the natural ſtate, or in the firſt ages of ſociety, than they are in la- 
ter times? And, firſt, I will ſhow that they were ſo in fact; and 
then I will endeavour to prove, from the nature of —_ that it 


muſt have been ſo. 


Before I enter upon the facts, I think it is proper to inform the 


reader, that I do not judge of facts as many of our modern cri- 


tics and hiſtoriographers, particularly thoſe of the French nation, 


do. In the firſt place, I do not think it below me to give the reader 
the ſatisfaction of knowing my authorities for the facts I advance: In 
R 2 | the 
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the ſecond place, I take thoſe facts as I find them, and, if hs au- 
thor is credible, I believe them, without ſuppoſing them to be exag- 
_ gerated ; becauſe, if I were to ſuppoſe them exaggerated, I could 
not tell how much ; and perhaps they may be diminiſhed, and then 
I muſt add to them. In ſhort, to go to work in that way with 
facts, is truly to make them. This is commonly done upon the 
credit of ſome philoſophical ſyſtem the author has formed, to which 
he wants to adjuſt the facts. But I chooſe rather to deduce my phi- 
loſophy from facts, than facts from my philoſophy. If, indeed, 1 
were able to form a ſyſtem of philoſophy perfectly certain, concern- 
ing the ſize of Men or any other ſubject of natural knowledge, 1 
ſhould be very ready, upon the credit of ſuch a ſyſtem, to reject all 
facts contrary to it, however atteſted, as abſolutely impoſſible to be 
true ; and I ſhould be in the caſe of a mathematician, who would - 
give no credit to a traveller or hiſtorian affirming ' that he had 
been in a certain country, where the diagonal of a ſquare was 


commenſurable to the fide. It ſhould appear that Buffon had formed — 


ſome ſyſtem of philoſophy upon the ſubje& of the ſtature of Men, 
which he thinks as certain, and therefore he has limited the power 
of God and Nature to five French feet for the ordinary ſtature of 
a Man, with the variation, only of a foot below or a foot above, 

Such, he ſays, is the ſtature of Man that goes to the race ; and what 
is either below or above it, is only an accidental variety of the 
individual, not a variety of the ſpecies x. And, upon the credit of 
this hypotheſis, he rejects, as mere cas: all the accounts we have 
of races of men, that are, or have been, of greater ſize. But, as I 
have no philoſophy by which I can form ſyſtems of this kind @ pri- 
ori, I am reduced to the neceſſity of deducing, as I have ſaid, my 
philoſophy from facts; and my way of judging of facts is ſhortly 
this: Firſt, I inquire whether the author who reports them had ac- 


ceſs to _ RE, and to be well informed about them? 2dly, Whe- 
ther 


® Buffon, Nat Hift. Vol. 5 p. 509. 


- 
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ther he be a credible author, or whether his veracity may not be 


juſtly ſuſpected? zdly, Whether he be not contradicted by o- 
ther authors more credible than he? and, laſtly, Whether what he 
reports be not, by the nature of things, impoſſible to be true? 
And if, upon this examination, I find that he had acceſs to know 
what he relates ;—that he is a credible author; —that he is not con- 
tradicted by any other author, or any ſo credible ;—and, laſtly, that 
what he relates is neither impoſſible, nor highly improbable ; I be- 
lieve what he ſays, as he has delivered it, without adding to it or 
taking from it, 


By this way of reaſoning, I have brought myſelf to a perfect : 


conviction, that the Oran Outan is a human creature, as much as 
agy of us; whereas Buffon, having formed a ſyſtem from theory 
merely, not only without the aſſiſtance of any facts, but contra- 
ry to facts well atteſted *, That the children of the moſt ſavage 

nations 


* Keoping, a Swediſh traveller in the Eaſt Indies, recommended to me by Lin- 
naeus for his veracity and accuracy, (See Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. i. 
page 257. Second Edition), relates that, in the mand of Ceylon, he ſaw a child of an 
Oran Outan by a woman. This child, who was all covered with hair, as ſoon as he 
was born run away, and clomb, firſt upon a pole, next upon a door, and then upon 
an high tree, (Chap. 66.). Indeed, one ſhould think that it needed no facts to 
prove that the child of a ſavage, ſo much ſtronger and more agile, healthier, and 
longer-lived, than we, ſhould be very different, in point of ſtrength and agility 


from our children.— If the reader be convinced of this fact related by Keoping, (and 


| how can we doubt of what a man of veracity ſays he ſaw ?) we muſt believe that the 
Oran Outan propagates with women, and that he produces by them; ſo that at leaſt 
he is as near to us as the horſe is to the aſs. One thing is certain of him, being 
atteſted by almoſt all the travellers, that mention him, that he has a very great 
inclination to copulate with the black women, and frequently raviſhes them ; See 
Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. i i. Page 285. of the Second Edition. 
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nations ate as feeble as our children ;—That, therefore, they require 
to be nouriſhed and attended by the mother for three years, in which 
time, the mother and child, betwixt them, would, as he thinks, 
form a language, he from thence concludes, that the Oran Outan not 
Having the uſe of ſpeech is not a Man, and that a ſtate of pure Na- 
ture, as he calls it, is a mere ideal ſtate, which never had any real 
exiſtence'®* ;—Bontius, therefore, the Batavian phyſician, and o- 
ther learned authors, who have told thoſe ſtories of the Oran 
Outan, (which I believe, and from which, I think, the conclu— 
ſion is certain, that he is a Man) were prejudiced ; they have exag- 
gerated ; and when their exaggerations are retrenched, there remains 
nothing but an ape. But the prejudices of thoſe authors, or what 
' ſhould tempt them to exaggerate, to prove that the Oran Outan is a 
Man, I cannot diſcover : For not one of them has aſſerted that the 
Oran Outan is a Man; but, on the contrary, they ſeem to be of 
Buffon's opinion, that Speech is eſſential to Man ; and, particu- 
_ larly, Bontius has ſaid of them, that they wanted nothing to make 
them Men but Speech f. And the Briſtol merchant, whoſe account 
of this Animal I have inſerted at large in the Origin and Progreſs 
of Language 4, and which is the fulleſt and moſt diſtin& that we 
find any where, is ſo far from aſſerting that he is a Man, that he 
expreſsly denies it, and ſays that he is of a ſpecies betwixt a Man 
and a Monkey. But it is not upon the opinion of theſe authors that 
I ground my belief of his humanity, but upon the facts which they 
relate; and which ſeemed ſo ſtrong to Buffon himſelf, that, if he 
did not believe that they were exaggerated, and the relaters of them 
were prejudiced, he would, I think, be of my opinion. 


But, 


Buffon. Nat. Hiſt. Vol. xiv. p-. 35. 36. | 
+ See his Words quoted in Vol. i. of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, page 


273. of the ſecond edition. 


— 


I Ibid. P- 281. 
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But, ſuppoſe all thoſe authors to be prejudiced, and to have exag- 
gerated ever ſo much, yet Buffon was certainly himſelf not prejudi- 
ced, nor did not exaggerate in the accounts he has given of the Oran 
Outan that he ſaw *. Now, I think it is impoſſible, as I have faid f, 
to believe that an Animal, who behaved in the way that Buffon has de- 
{cribed, with ſo much underſtanding, docility, gentleneſs of nature, and 
who, like a dumb man, had the capacity of ſpeech, having all the or- 
gans of pronunciation, though not the actual uſe of it, was not a Man, 
but an Animal of a ſpecies that never before was heard of, that i is, 
an Animal betwist a Monkey and a Man. It would be but going one 
ſtep further, if we ſhould ſuppole, as Linnaeus does, that an animal 
might think, reaſon, form opinions, and ſpeak, and yet not be a 
Man, at leaſt not ſuch as we are J. | | | 


If the Oran Outan is admitted to be a Man, it will not be denied. 
that he is more the Man of Nature than any that have hitherto. 
been diſcovered living together in numbers and in any kind of ſo- 
ciety; and, therefore, from his ſize, we may judge of the ſize of 
Men in the perfect natural ſtate. Now, the Pongo, or great one, is 
undoubtedly much above the ſtandard which Buffon has fixed for. 
the huinan ſize. Even the leaſt of the three kinds of them, called by 
the Briſtol merchant the Chimpenza 9, is, when erected, near to that 
ſtature ; and the ſecond kind, as deſcribed by the merchant, muſt be 


above it. But the great Oran Outan, by the accounts of all travellers, 
X muſt 


* Vol. xiv. page 53. 


+ Page 68. 
+ Vol. i. of the Origin and 8 of Language pages 305+ 307. 308. of the 
ſecond edition. | 


| $ Ibid. p. 284. of the ſecond edition. 
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muſt be an animal betwixt eight and nine feet of height when he is 
come to maturity“, and ſtrong in proportion; ſo ſtrong, and, at the 
ſame time, we may ſuppoſe, ſo nimble, that it would be ſtill more diffi- 
cult to catch him, than the ſavage in the Pyrennees above mentioned f. 
And this, no doubt, is the reaſon why none of them of full growth 

have been brought to Europe, but only ſuch as are very young, not 
above one or two years old. But theſe were ſuch Animals as ſhowed 
what the Animal muſt be when come to its full growth ; for what 
Buffon relates of the actions of the one he ſaw, which he ſays was 
only about two years old, would be nes incredible or. one of our 
children at that age. . | 


The difference of ſize among the Oran Outans proves the truth 
of what I have advanced above, that, in the ſame climate and coun- 
try, there are Animals of the ſame ſpecies of very different ſizes. In 
this ſame country of Africa, there were certainly Pigmies of old. 
The Pigmies, which Homer mentions, I am perſuaded, were of that 
country: And my reaſon for thinking ſo is the authority of Ariſ- 
 totle, who, in his hiſtory of Animals }, relates, upon information 
which he thought might be depended upon, that there were Pigmies 
in Africa in his time. And I do not believe that there ever was a 
man better informed as to facts of Natural Hiſtory than he was; for 
he had all the information that his pupil, Alexander, the conqueror 
of the world, could procure for him. But further, there is one 
Nonnoſus, who was ſent ambaſſador to Ethiopia, by the Emperor 
Juſtinian, and who ſays that he faw, himſelf, in hi$travels to that 
country, very little men, whom he deſcribes particularly d. I have 
f 2 5 been 


bid. page 285. where I mention the body of one that was meaſured, and was 
about eight feet. 

+ Page 46. 

+ Lib. viii. Cap. 12. | 
_ {4 See Phocii Bibliotheca, Edit. 3. p. m. 7+ 
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been informed, that a French traveller has lately diſcovered in Africa 
a nation of Pigmies; and it is no doubt from ſome ſuch information 
that Linnaeus has related what he tells us of his Troglodyte, or homo 
noc turnus, as he calls him, who walks upright, thinks and ſpeaks, 
but is not above half our ſize *. 


The Patagonians are not ſo much in the ſtate of Nature as the 
Oran Outans ; but they are not far removed ſrom it ; for, though 
they have the uſe of ſpeech, of horſes, and of ſome clothing of 


ſkins, they are a vagrant nation, without houſe or home f; and 
they feed very much upon raw vegetables, as I was told by a ſailor, 
who was aboard Mr Byron's ſhip, and having occaſion to be ſeveral 
times aſhore upon watering parties, ſaw them frequently at their 
meals, About their ſize there have been great diſputes. Thoſe phi- 


loſophers, who would make our height to be the ſtandard of God and 
Nature for the ſize of Men, were all in arms againſt Mr Byron, who 


ade the Patagonians ſo much taller: And I have been told, that he 


was ſo much run down on that account, as to mince the matter a 


good deal, and to retract not a little of the great ſize that he had 
given them at firſt upon his arrival in. England. But that he 


did then ſay that they were betwixt eight and nine feet, is certain; 


for I have bye me an account taken down in writing, from a en 
man, who had it from the mouth of Mr Byron, which contains 
many particulars concerning them, and that among others. And not 
only did Mr Byron ſay ſo, upon whoſe teſtimony alone I could have 
believed the fact, but all his officers gave the ſame account of their 
ſtature: And there is to be ſeen in the Tranſactions of the Royal 


Society, for the ou TOA a Laber from Mr Charles Clarke, an 


Vor. HHH. nog.) 3 Woo wit mann officer 


1 Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. i. p. 304. 30 5. ſecond Alen 
7 Har1is's Un of Voyages, Vol. i. p- 8. | 3 
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officer aboard Mr Byron's ſhip, to Dr Maty, ſecretary to the Socie- 
ty, of date November 3. 1766, very ſoon after Mr Byron's arrival 
in England, wherein he affirms that ſome of them were certainly 
nine feet, if not more, and hardly a man of them leſs than eight 
feet, and the women above ſeven. He was one of the party that 
landed with Mr Byron ; and, as they were with him near two 
hours at noon-day, he could not be miſtaken in the account he gives 
of them, and, particularly, in reſpect to their ſtature; for, though a 
man, who ſtands cloſe to another, will gueſs very nearly as to his ſize 
by comparing it with his own, the matter, in this caſe, was not left to 
that conjecture; for he tells us, That Mr Byron, who is very near 
ſix feet, could but juſt reach to the top of one of their heads, which 
* he attempted on tiptoes; and there were ſeveral taller men than 
Un on whom the experiment was tried.” And he adds, © They 

are prodigious ſtout, and as well and proportionally made as ever I 
5 ſaw people in 3 lite 18 4 

'To theſe authorities 1 may add, what the ſailor PLS mentioned 
told me; When I aſked him what the ſize of theſe Patagonians were, 
he anfwered very ingenuouſly, that he could not certainly tell, for he 
did not meaſure them: But, ſays he, when I laid myſelf dong 
"Tide orpoe of them, T looked like a child. 5 | 


- There is anther Aa with PP a French author faruiſhes | 
me, and which makes the ſtature of theſe Patagonians, at leaſt ſome 
of them, greater than Mr Byron, his officers and ſailors, made it: It 
is the teſtimony of M. de Guyot, Captain of a French ſhip trading 
_ the South Sea, and who, for any thing I know, may be yet alive. 
He e from an coaſt of Tn a Gettin of one of theſe 

| great 


- . ; 


Vol. 57. p 7% 
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: Chap. V. 


great men, which meaſured betwixt twelve and thirteen feet. 
This ſkeleton he was bringing to Europe ; but, happening to 
be catched in a great ſtorm, and having aboard a Spaniſh biſhop, 
(the Archbiſhop of Lima), who was of opinion that the ſtorm 
was cauſed by the bones of this Pagan which they had on board, and 
having perſuaded the crew that this was the caſe, the Captain was 
obliged to throw the ſkeleton over board. The biſhop died ſoon 
after, and was thrown over board in his turn, I could have 
| wiſhed that he had been thrown over board ſooner, and then 
| the bones of the Patagonian would have arrived ſafe in France; 
though, I am perſuaded, they would not have made Buffon al- 
ter his opinion, but he would have ſtill maintained that it was only 
an accidental variety of the individual, not any difference of the 
race 


But, ſuppoſe I ſhould agree with him in rejecting all theſe rela- 
tions of modern travellers upon the credit of his philoſophy, what 
ſhall we ſay of the accounts of more antient travellers agreeing ſo- 
perfectly with them? Particularly, how can I diſbelieve what the 
author of Magellan's Voyage has told us, of his paſſing five months 
with them at Port St Julian, in Paragonia ? The author of this voy- 
age is one Figafetta f, a companion of Magellan in the voyage; | 


"- 2... | | | for 


» This fact is related by Dom Pernety, Abbe of the Abbacy of Burge), who has 
written a difſertation upon America and the Americans, by way of Anſwer to the 
Recherches Philoſophiques fur les Americains, the author of which maintains that 
the natives of America are a degenerate race of men, both in Mind and Body. What: 

the author relates, page 119, he ſays he had from M. Guyot himſeif; and he ſays 

farther, (page 119.) that this M. Guyor, and another French Captain of a ſhip, he 
names M de la Gyraudais, brought from Patagonia to Paris the arms and dreſs of a 
Patagonian, which they gave in a preſent to M Derboulin, Fermier General de 
Poſtes de France, in whoſe poſſeſſion the author ſays he ſaw: chem. 


5 Harris's Collect. Vol. i. p. 13. 
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for Magellan himſelf was killed before they returned to Europe. 
The Patagonians came frequently aboard their ſhip ; and they had 
{o much intercourſe with them, that they learned a good deal of 
their language, and of their cuſtoms and manners. As to their ſize, 
he ſays, Their bulk and ſtature was ſuch, as would eaſily allow 
them the character of giants. The head of one of our middle ſi- 
© zed men reached but to their waiſts; and they were proportionably 
7M big. And, in another place he ſays, Theſe folks are very 
* ſtrong: When we made the attempt to take ſome of them priſoners, 
one alone very near tired the utmoſt force of nine of our men that 
© were employed to maſter him; and, though they had him down, 
and bound his hands tightly, yet he freed himſelf from his 
bonds, and got looſe in ſpite of all their attempts to hold him f.“ 


Beſides this authority from Magellan, Hawkeſworth, in his Pre- 
face to Captain Cook's Firſt Voyage, has quoted many other rela- 
tions from travellers before this century, which, joined with the 
teſtimonies I have already mentioned, make ſuch a concurrence of 
evidence, as appears to me irreſiſtible: Nor, indeed, do I con- 
ceive how any fact of Natural Hiſtory, in a remote country, can 
be better proved, than by the concurring teſtimony of ſo many 
men who have been in the country at different times, and were eye- 
witneſſes of what they relate: And, indeed, the teſtimony of thoſe 
more antient travellers, ſingly, is to me ſo ſatisfactory, that, upon 
their evidence alone I ſhould have believed in this race of tall men, 
although no traveller had ſeen them, and that they were not now 
to be. found. The ſons of Anak, and the family of Goliah, we be- 
lieve, did once exiſt, though their race has been long ago extinct. 


ee 


1 Tbid. p. 77. This, the reader will Cbterve, agrees perſeQtly w with. the account of | 
their ſize I had from the failor above mentioned: * 


1 Ibid. * 8. 
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Setting aſide Buſſon's philoſophy, to which, I believe, few of 
my readers will give much credit, there is an argument, in point of 
fact, which I have heard much inſiſted on, againſt the exiſtence of 
theſe tall Patagonians, namely, that Capt. Wallis, who came after Mr 
Byron, ſaw no men upon that coaſt that were much above our ſize. 


— 


But to this the anſwer is obvious, namely, that the Patagonians 
are a vagrant tribe, who are only ſometimes upon that coaſt; and 


the fact moſt certainly is, that there are men of very different ſizes 


to be ſeen in that part of the world. The negative teſtimony, there- 
fore, of thoſe travellers who did not ſee them, proves nothing againſt 
the politive evidence of thoſe who did. 


TI have heard it alſo ſaid, that thoſe, whom Capt. Wallis ſaw, had the 
ſame trinkets that Mr Byron had given to thoſe he ſaw ; therefore 


they muſt be preſumed to be the ſame men. But this conſequence I 


deny : For, in the firſt place, I don't think it poſſible that Capt. Wal- 
| lis's people could be ſure they were the ſame individual trinkets, 
though they might know they were of the ſame kind ; 2dly, Sup- 
poſe them to be the very ſame, they might have come, in the way 
of commerce or otherwiſe, to the Patagonians that Capt. Wallis faw. 


And thus, I think, I have proved, by all the evidence of which 
a fact of Natural Hiſtory, in a remote country, is capable, that there 


exiſts in South America a nation of men and women, much above 


our ſize, and not ſingle individuals only, as Buffon ſuppoſes. | 


Tt may ſeem extraordinary, that, in this great continent of Ame- 
rica, which may be ſaid to be a new world in more than one re- 
ſpect, for it is not only newly diſcovered, compared with the Con- 
tinents of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, but I am perſuaded that it is a 
country newly peopled, compared with the countries on this ſide of 
| | = the 
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the globe, at leaſt that the nations there are not near fo old, and, 
conſequently, civility and arts not fo far advanced among them), theſe 
Patagonians ſhould be the only men of great ſize there found: And I | 
ſhould think it was indeed extraordinary if that were the fact; but I 
believe it is not. Chriſtopher D'Acugna, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, in his voy- 
age down the River Amazons, ſpeaks of men of the height of twelve 
feet in that part of South America, and alſo of men no bigger than 
children; and likewiſe Father Hennipen, in his travels in North 
America, ſays that there are men of extraordinary ſize and ſtrength a- 
bout the heads of the Miſſiſippi: At the ſame time, he tells us, that 
there are likewiſe Pigmies there to be found, which ſtill farther con- 
firms what I have ſaid above, of the great variety of ſize in our 
ſpecies even in the ſame climate and country. As to men of extraordi- 
nary ſize in that country, M. Maillet, in his Telliamede *, tells a ſtory 
of a nation of men ten or twelve feet high, lately area | in North 
America by ſome Savages who travelled very far to the weſt, and 
were ten months upon their journey. One of theſe Giants they 
killed; and, by way of trophy, brought home his head. The ſtory is 
related by M. Maillet, with many particulars, which he ſaid were 
atteſted to him by a French officer, one M. Pachot, who ſaw the 
head, which was at leaſt as large as three ordinary heads, I know 
this author's credit is ſuſpected by many, but for no reaſon that 
1 know, except that he relates many things that are not to be ſeen 
in Europe, and ſuch as muſt appear extraordinary to a man who 

| has not enlarged notions of the variety of Nature. His account of 
Egypt is believed by every body to be true; and, indeed, I think 
it is the beſt account that we have of the ſtate of that country in 
modern times. And, if he did not lie with reſpect to Egypt, I know 
no reaſon why we ſhould ſuſpect him of lying in what he relates 
of other parts of the warld, He may have been miſinformed ; but 


” Page 457. 
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he does juſtice to the reader, in giving his authorities for what he 
relates *, 


But leaving America, of whoſe antient hiſtory we know nothing, 
I come to ſpeak of nations whoſe hiſtory we know, and can there- 
fore compare their antient ſtate with their later; the deſign of this 
chapter being to ſhow that the bodies of men, in the Natural State 


or in the early ages of ſociety, were much bigger and ftronger than 


in later times. | 


I will begin with the ot antient nation in «i world, ſo far as 
we know, I mean the Egyptian. That there were men, in antient 
times, of that nation, of very great ſize, is atteſted by Pauſanias T, 
who ſaw the bones of them; (for, at the time he wrote, they were, I 
ſuppoſe, no bigger than we); and we have the teſtimony to the 
Tame purpoſe, of two modern travellers, Monſ. Mailler, the French 


conſul at Grand Cairo before mentioned, and Dr Pococke : And 


what they ſay is the more to be attended to, as it ſhows that, 
even in the antient ages of Egypt, there was that decline of ſtature _ 


going on, which, I ſay, was always going on, in every nation, 
from the time it became a nation. The Kings of Thebes, as is well 
known, were the antient kings of Egypt, who reigned before 


the Pyramids or the city of Memphis were built, and the moſt an- 


tient of them, I believe, before the ground, upon which the Pyra- 
mids and Memphis ſtood, was created. In the burial-place of 


theſe Theban Kings, Dr Pococke ſaw a tomb of one of them cut 


Out 


» Calmet, author of the French Dictionary above quoted, under the word 
Geants, relates that there are traditions preſerved in Peru, Brafil, and Mexico, « of 
a race of Giants once exiſting in thoſe countries. 


+ Lib. i. Cap» 35- He ſays the bodies he ſaw in Egypt were as big as thoſe of 
the northern nations, who, we know, were atthat time very much bigger than the 
Greeks and Romans. 
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out of one ſtone of red granite, eleven feet eight inches long, ſix 


feet broad, and ſeven feet nine inches high, with the figure of the 


King upon the lid of it, in Mezo Relievo *. But the Sarcophagus of 
the Memphian King, which Maillet ſaw in the Great Pyramid, and 


who, it is likely, was Cheops, the builder of that Pyramid, was only 
betwixt ſeven and eight French feet in length f. This antient ſize of 
the Egyptians we cannot compare with the modern, becauſe the 
Egyptian nation, though once the moſt numerous in the world, for 
the track of ground it poſſeſſed, does no longer exiſt -; for the race 
of thoſe black, woolly haired men, ſuch as we know the antient E- 
gyptians were, is not now to be found in Egypt, and, I 8 is 


utterly reh re . 
The 


* Pococke's Travels in Egypt, p 98. 
+ Deſcription de PEgypt, p. 241. | : 
| + There are many pretending to be Scholars, who do not know that the antient 
Egyptians were Negroes : But that they were ſo is evident from Herodotus, who 


might be miſtaken as to other things which he relates of Egypt, but could not be 
miſtaken with reſpect to their colour and their hair. As he wrote only for the in- 


formation of his countrymen, the Greeks, he did not tell them directly what they all 


knew, that the Egyptians were black men, with woolly hair: But he mentions it 


indirely and occaſionally, as a thing perfectly well known ; for, among other 
| proofs, that he has given us, of the Colchians being originally e he has told 
us, that, like the Egyptians, they were black men with woolly hair, (Lib. ii. Cap. 
104. ). Of this race of men were alſo the Ethiopians of Africa, from whom the Ethi- 


| opians of Aſia were diſtinguiſhed, not by their colour, (for they were as black 


as the Ethiopians of Africa), but by their hair ; for Herodotus tells us, that the 


_ Ethiopians of Aſia were "dures, that is, with freight or lank hair; where- 


as, the Ethiopians of Africa were reis, or woolly. haired ; (Lib. vii. cap. 70.) 
This ſhows that Herodotus knew perfectly the diſtinction betwixt a Negro and an 
Eaſt Indian Black. If the reader ſhould deſire any other proof of the antient Egyp- 
' tians being black men, Ammianus Marcellinus furniſhes one, who tells us that, even 
in his time, when the antient race was no doubt much worn out, and what remained 
| | Barr MNG 353 zof 
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The next moſt antient nation in the world is that of India, and 
which undoubtedly exiſts at this day. The ſtature of the people in that 
country, at the time of Alexander the Great, was five cubits, that is, 
ſeven feet and a half *, though they were then an old nation, very 


much older than any nation now in Europe: But, at preſent, it is 
well known that they are but a diminutive race, leſs, for the greater 


part, than we are. 


From the Egyptians and Indians I deſcend to the Greeks, a nation 
but of yeſterday, compared to them, but whoſe cuſtoms and man- 
ners we know very much better, even as far back as the time of the 
Trojan war ; for theſe Homer has deſcribed ſo accurately, that, 
by ſtudying diligently his two poems, we may know the manners 


of that age almoſt as well as thoſe of our own. What he has ſaid of 


Vow MW": WP 55 the 


of ü mixed with Greeks and other foreigners, the Egyptians were ſubfuſculi 
et atrati, that is, were become Mulattoes, inſtead of Ee (Lib. xxii. Chap. 16. 
P- 268.). 

If this be ſo, what ſhall we think of the 1 of Mr David Hat who has ſaid, 
in one of his Eſſays, that no black men did ever excel in any art or ſcience, and that 
they are by Nature incapable of ſuch excellence; when there is nothing that a ſcholar 
knows with more certainty, than that the antient Egyptians were not only men of ex- 
cellent natural parts, of which Herodotus furniſhes ſeveral proofs, but exceeded all 
thoſe of their age, or of any age that has been ſince, in all arts and ſciences, and 
were as eminent for their valour and their conqueſts, as for their wiſdom and po- 
oye | | LET 


It is proper, however, to hes, that it appears, from ſome Egyptidn buſts that 
are to be ſeen in' Rome, that, though the Egyptians were black, and had woolly 
hair, and likewiſe features very different from the Greek and Roman features, yet 
they were not thick-lipped nor flat-noſed, like the African Negroes, but were more 
like the Eaſt Indians. But J hope the reader will not believe that the qualities of the 
mind depend upon the features of the face, mY more than upon the colour of the ſkin 
or the nature of the hair. . 


* Aura 8 Expedition of Alexander, Lib. v. where he Ih that the Gs of King 
Porus was above five cubits. 
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the wonderful ſtrength of his heroes, J have is in the pre- 
ceding chapter: And, if the Reader believe him in that particular, 
he can have no doubt, that men of ſuch ſurpriſing ſtrength were 
likewiſe of ſuperior ſize. He has ſaid nothing poſitively of the ſta- 
ture of any of his heroes, but only comparatively, as I ſhall preſently 
obſerve : Nor is this to be wondered at; for J know no hiſtorian, 
antient or modern, that ſays any thing of the ſize of the men of his 
own nation, except comparatively with that of other nations. But, 
in that fine epiſode of his, called, by the antient critics, the Terroonc- 
Tix, or Proſpect from the Walls *, he has given us a very accurate de- 
ſeription of the perſons of PEE of the Greek heroes, which, I am 
perſuaded, he had from very good information. In this deſcription 

de tells us that Ulyſſes was ſhorter than Agamemnon by the head, 
| thorter than Menelaus by the head and ſhoulders ; and that Ajax 
was taller than any of the Greeks, by the head and ſhoulders ; con- 
ſequently Ulyſſes was ſhorter than Ajax, by two heads and ſhoulders, 
which we cannot reckon leſs than four feet. Now, if we fuppofe 
| thoſe heroes to have been no bigger than we, then Ajax muſt have 
been a man about ſix feet and a half, or, at moſt, ſeven feet: And, 
if ſo, Ulyſſes muſt have been moſt contemptibly ſhort, not more 
than three feet, which is certainly not the truth, but a moſt abſurd. 
and ridiculous fiction, ſuch as we cannot ſuppoſe in Homer: Where- | 
as, if we allow Ajax to have been twelve or thirteen feet high, 
and much more, if we ſuppoſe him to have been eleven cubits, as 
Philoſtratus makes him f, Ulyſſes, though four feet ſhort of him, 
would have been of a good fize, and, with the extraordinary 
breadth which Homer 8 e be had, e have deen as an a 
man as Alax. | | 


Ie was dub ine hay ages, when the 45. at's men was . de- 
creaſed, that the bodies of thoſe heroes, if they happened to be diſ- 
, ns were,” as. was natural, admired and. exactly meaſured. 
| | d Such 

* Iliad. r. Verl. 121. 

+ Heroicor. Prooem. Cap. i. N. 2. 
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Such a thing happened in Laconia, where the body of Oreſtes was 
diſcovered, and found to be of length ſeven cubits, that is, ten feet 
and a half. The ſtory i is moſt pleaſantly told by Herodotus, and 


is to this effect: 


The Lacedemonians were engaged in a war with the Tegeatae, a 
people of Arcadia, in which they were unſucceſsful. They con- 
ſulted the Oracle at Delphi, What they ſhould do, in order to be 
more ſucceſsful? The Oracle anſwered, That they muſt bring to 
Sparta the bones of Oreſtes, the ſon of Agamemnon. But theſe bones 
they could not find; aud therefore they ſent again to the Oracle to 
inquire where Oreſtes lay buried. The God anſwered in hexameter 


verſe, but ſo obſcurely, and enigmatically, that they could not under- 


\ ſtand what he meant. They went about inquiring every where for the 
bones of Oreſtes, till, at laſt, a wiſe man among them, called by Hero- 
dotus Liches, found them out, partly by good fortune, and partly by 
good underſtanding ; for, happening to come one day to a ſmith's ſhop, 


in the country of the Tegeatae, with whom at that time there was a 
truce and intercourſe betwixt the two nations, he looked at the opera- 


tions of the ſmith, and ſeemed to admire them very much; which the 


ſmith obſerving, topped his work, and, Stranger, ſays he, you, that 


ſeem to admire ſo much the working of iron, would have wonder- 
© ed much more if you had ſeen what I ſaw lately; for, as I was 
* digging for a well in this court here, I fell upon a coffin that was 
© ſeven cubits long; but, believing that there never were, at any 
* time, bigger men than the preſent, I opened the coffin, and 
found there a dead body as long as the coffin ; which having mea- 
* ſured I again buried.“ Hearing this, the Spartan conjectured that the 
words of the Oracle would apply to a ſmith's ſhop, and to the ope- 
rations there performed ; bur, taking care not to make this diſcovery 
to the ſmith, he prevailed on him, with. much difficulty, to give him 
a _ of the: court ; which having obtained, he en the coffin, 
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and carried the bones to Sparta. After which, fays our author, the 


Spartans were, upon every occaſion, ſuperior in fight to the Te- 
geatae *. 


This account of the ſlature of Oreſtes is much more to be depended 
upon than what the above mentioned author, Philoſtratus, tells us +, 
that the ſtature of the heroes who fought at Troy was ten. cubits, 
and that the body of Ajax, which was diſcovered by the waſhing of 
the ſea, was, as I have ſaid, eleven cubits : So far 'is certainly true, 


that the body of Ajax was diſcovered in later times ; for it is rela- 
ted by a much more credible author, I mean Pauſanias, who ſays 


he had an account of it from one that ſaw it, and related to him a 


circumſtance concerning it, wading: to ſhow 1 it was of prodigi- 


ous ſize 4. 


What Herodotus relates. of the body of Oreſtes, he does not give 
us as a mere hearſay, like many other ſtories which he tells, or as a 
ſtory for which it was neceſſary to give his authority, but as an 
hiſtorical fact well known, of the truth of which he does not ap- 


— 


* Lib. i. Cap. 67. and 68. The reader will here obſerve how- agreeably He- 
rodotus varies and diverſifies his narrative with dialogue. It is one of thoſe many. 


| beauties of his compolition, which, in, my opinion; give his ſtyle the preference to 


that of every other. hiſtorians The Sacred Hiſtorians of the Old Teſtament diverſify 
their ſtyle in the ſame manner; which makes ſome of the narratives there, particu - 
My the ſtory of Joſeph, a very pathetic drama. ES. 


| +. Heroic. Prooem. Cap: i. N. 2. 


© + Pauſanias, Lib. i. Cap. 35. The eircumſtance he mentions is the ſize of the 
bone of the knee, which, he ſays, was as large as the diſk-with which a young ath- 
lete exerciſed himſelf. The paſſage is ſuſpected by ſome to be corrupted ; but there 
is no doubt that Pauſanias meant to give a proof of the extraordinary ſize of Ajax. 


( 


[ 
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of his hiſtory, as he tells us, to relate what he heard, yet he fre- 


quently lets us know that ſome things, he had heard, he did not be- 


lieve, even when he ought to have believed them, becauſe they were 
certainly. true. Thus, he was told by the Phoenicians, that, in their 
voyage from the Red Sea round Africa, in ſailing weſtward, they 


Had the ſun upon their right hand. This, ſays Herodotus, © I & 


not believe, though others may *: But our more perfect know- 
ledge of the climates of the earth, and of the courſe of the ſun, 


has now made it certain that it muſt have been ſo. In ſhort, I 


cannot omit this opportunity of declaring my opinion, that Hero- 


dotus is not only the moſt pleaſant hiſtorian, for the ſtyle, that ever 
wrote, but moſt diligent. and accurate as to the matter, and, ſo- 
far from being credulous, as he is commonly eſteemed, a moſt ſeru- 
pulous examiner of evidence f. — But to return to the ſtature of 


the antient Greek heroes. 


Plutarch, in the beginning of his life of Theſeus, relates it as a 
fact moſt certain, that there were in thoſe days men of extraordi- 
nary proweſs, and of wonderful ſtrength of body and ſwiftneſs of 
foot. The body of Theſeus was diſcovered, in later times, in the 


iſland of Scyros, by Cimon the ſon of Miltiades, and was brought to 
Athens, where heroic honours were paid to it. Plutarch does not 


mention 


* Lib. iv. Cap. 42. 
+ Where there is any doubt in the matter, he generally gives you both ſides of the 


| ſtory, and then examines which of the relations is the truth, as in the queſtion, 


Whether Helen was carried to Troy, as the Greeks ſaid, or detained in Egypt, as 


the Egyptians told Herodotus ? (Lib. ii. Cap. 112. et ſequen.). And the trouble, he 


took to get information, was really ſurpriſing. Thus, in order to inform him- 
ſelf whether the Hercules of Tyre, or he of Thaſus, was older or younger than the 


| Greek Hercules, he made a voyage, arſe to the one place, and then to the other, - 


(Lib. ii. wt 44). 
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mention what the ſize of the body was, only ſays in general, that it 
was a great body ; by which he no doubt means that it was a body 
much above the ſize of the Athenians at that time. 


The moſt of our philoſophers at preſent are, I believe, of the opi- 
nion of the ſmith in Herodotus, who might be excuſed for having 
that opinion at a time when perhaps no other heroic body had been 
diſcovered. But, in later times, I believe there was not the moſt 
. vulgar man in Greece, who did not believe that thoſe heroes were 
very much ſuperior, both in Mind and Body, to the men of after 
times. Indeed, they were not conſidered as mere men, but as ſome- 
thing betwixt gods and men, and had heroic honours paid them, 
which were next to the divine *. On the ſtage they were repreſented 
as of extraordinary ſize, both as to length and breadth: For the 
actor was not only raiſed upon very high ſhoes, which they called 
_ cothurns, but he was put into a caſe that ſwelled his ſize prodigi- 
ouſly f. This accounts for the high ſtyle of antient tragedy, in which 
the heroes ſpeak a language ſo uncommon, that, if I conſidered them 
as men nowiſe ſuperior to us, I ſhould think it little better than fu- 


ſtian, and ſhould be apt to apply to it, what Falſtaff ſays to Piſtol, 


; Mint Hinte, 1 Ine man of this world * A I apply. the 
$1 77 ſiame 


* Theſe two honours the Greeks . by the words Sue a; Evreyiev; the 
former of which applied to the Gods, the other to the Heroes; See Herod. Lib. ii. 
Cap. 44+ ; 
| + See Lucian in his treatiſe De Saltatione, p. 508. (Paris edit; in fol 05 3, 
where we have a particular deſcription of the dreſs and appearance of a tragic actor; 
and I have ſomewhere read a very ridiculous ſtory of one of them, who, coming 
upon the ſtage, fell, and broke his caſe, ſo that all the traſh with which it was 
ſtuffed came out, and was ſcattered upon the ſtage in _ view of 0 We _ 


ple- | 26 
+ This bblermarion = 5b 8 to | Achylue and ae oak ſite is 


truly heroic, and worthy of the Cothurn. As to Euripides, whatever other merit he 
may have, I think he makes his heroes ſpeak much too like the ſophifts and rhe- 


toricians of his own time. 
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fame obſervation to Homer's poems. If I conſidered his heroes as 
no more than men of this world, I ſhould conſider the things he re- 
lates of them as quite ridiculous ; but, believing them to be men 
very much ſuperior to us, I read Homer with the higheſt admira- 
tion, not only as a poet, but as the hiſtorian of the nobleſt race of 
men that ever exiſted--Thus, by having right notions of the ſupe- 
riority of men in former times, we both improve our philoſophy of 
Wn, and our taſte in poetry. But, to proceed: 


The Romans were, as I have ſaid *, a of four Greek co- 
lonies, which ſettled in Latium at different times; the firſt, a moſt 


antient one, from Arcadia, under CEnotrus, no leſs than ſeventeen 
generations before the Trojan war. They were therefore an old na- 
tion, when they firſt came to have any thing to do with the Gavls, 


who were a young nation, compared with them. We are, there- 
fore, not to wonder that the Romans, though they may be ſuppoſed 


to have been originally as big men as the Greeks who fought at 


Troy, yet, by having been ſo long civilized, notwithſtanding their great 
ſobriety, parſimony, and even auſterity of manners, and notwith- 


ſtanding their conſtant practice of war, were ſo much inferior 


to the Gauls in ſize, ſtrength, and fierceneſs, that they could not 
bear their firſt onſet at the battle of Allia, but ran away almoſt 


without reſiſtence. The wonderful pre-eminence of the Gauls in- 


| fize is evident from the account that Livy gives of the combat be- 


twixt Manlius and a Gauliſh A f. The ſame ſuperiority con- 


tinued 


P. 111. 

t Liv. Lib. vii. Cap. 10.——Where, deſcribing the ſaperior ſtature of 
the Gaul, he ſays, Gallus, velut moles. ſuperne imminens, attacked the Roman, - 
who was of the ordinary military ſtature at that time. It is evident, from his- 


account of the combat, that it was by the agility of Manlius, getting within 
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tinued in the days of Julius Caeſar : And the Germans were 
(till bigger than the Gauls “. e what is become of all theſe 
tall 


the arms of the Gaul, that is, bis ſhield and ſword, and ſtabbing him with bis ſhort 
| Spaniſh ſword, that he overcame him; for it appears to me, that, if the Gaul had 


.got but the one blow, he aimed at him, with his great cutting ſword, he would have 


brought him down to the ground ; but the Roman, getting under his ſword and 


cloſs in with him, the Gaul, vanum caeſim cum ingenti ſonitu enſem dejecit. 


* As to the ſuperiority of ſtature of the Gauls, See Julius Caeſar, (Lib. ii. de 
Bells Gallico, cap. 30.) where he does not tell us directly that the Gauls were much 
larger men than the Romans, (for that was a thing that every man in Rome 
knew), but occaſionally, in the ſame manner as Herodotus has let us know that the 
Egyptians were black men with woolly IE (See p. 144+). For, when he was be- 
ſieging a town in Gaul, and had built a tower at ſome diſtance, by which he was to 


. ſcale the walls, the Gauls laughed at the Romans, and aſked, in ſcorn, with what force 


of men they could move ſuch a machine? nam pleriſque hominibus Gallis, prae magni- 


tudine corporum ſuorum, neſtra brevitas contemptui et. As to the Germans, ſpeak · 


ing of the great nation among them, the Suevi, he ſays that they were immani cor po- 
rum magnitudine, (Ibid. lib. 4. in initio); which, from an author ſo correct and 
chaſte in his ſtyle, is a very ſtrong expreſſion. He could bnd no ſtronger in deſcri- 


: bing a great image or idol of the. Gauls, in which they incloſed ſeveral men, and 


ſacrificed them to their Gods, by burning them alive; for that image, he ſays, was 
alſo immani magnitudine, (Ibid. Lib vi. Cap. 15). Hirtius, (De Bello Africans, 
cap. 40-). in deſcribing a field of battle covered with dead bodies, mentions, mirifica 
corpora Callorum et Germanorum, and, again, miriſica ſpecie et magnitudine. It will 
be aſked, What I ſuppoſe the ize of thoſe Gauls and Germans to have been ? My 
anſwer is, that the ordinary ſtature, or juſta flatura, as they called it, among the 
Romans, in the days of Julius Caeſar, being fix feet; (for Auguſtus, who was five 
ſeet nine inches, is ſaid to have been brevis flaturae, See Suetonius, in Vita Au- 
guſti, cap · 9. et Tiberii, cap. 68. et ibi Notae Variorum), T cannot ſuppoſe that 

the ſtature of the Germans, who were immani magnitudine, was leſs than that of the 

Patagonians, viz. about nine feet. M. Buffon, who, I ſuppoſe, is not much con- 
verſant with the antient authors, will anſwer very ſhortly ta theſe authorities, that 
he does not believe what they ſay, or they have magniſied, or are prejudiced. And, 

indeed, I obſerve that thoſe, who are not ſcholars, give no faith to the antient authors, 

but judge from.the opinions which they have formed from what they themſelves 


have ſeen. 


— — —— . —t— — — — —„ —- 
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tall Gauls and Germans? Their race is certainly not totally extin- 
guiſhed ; but their ſize and ſtrength are gone. For it will not be 
pretended that the Romans were leſs men than we are, and yet 
there is no ſuch ſuperiority .of ſtature above us to be found in Eu- 


rope. 


The Cimbrians, according to the account that Plutarch has given 


of them in the life of Marius, appeared in Gaul like a people that 
had dropt from the clouds; for the Romans, even in the time of 
Plutarch, knew not with any certainty from whence they had come 
They were ſo big, ſo ſtrong, and ſo fierce, that nothing could with- 
ſtand them ; but they carried every thing before them like a tor- 


rent. They defeated four Conſular armies, and would have ex- 


tinguiſhed the Roman name, if it had not been for the extraor- 


dinary abilities of Marius, the armour and diſcipline of the Roman 


legions, and thoſe violent exerciſes they were in uſe to take, by 
which they made their bodies ſo firm, and able to endure labour; 
while the bodies of the Barbarians, for want of theſe exerciſes, 
though, by nature, much ſtronger and larger than thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, were ſoft and fluid, as the Roman authors expreſs it: A re- 
markable effect of which was ſeen, as I have elſewhere obſerved , in 
the laſt battle with theſe barbarians. For one of the greateſt advanta- 
ges, which a civilized people have over a barbarous, is that volun- 
tary pain and labour which civilized men ſubmit to in exerciſes, but 
which the barbarian will not endure, any more than the brute. It 
was not, therefore, without reaſon, that Lucian, in the fine dialogue 
above quoted f, De Gymnaſiis, makes Anacharſis, the Scythian, WOn- 
der how the Athenian young men could voluntarily endure ſo much 
pain from blows and bruiſes, as he ſaw them endure in the Palaeſtra, 


which is the ſcene of the . : And we, who pretend to be 
Ve: III. | U ſo 
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fo much wiſer than the antient Scythians, would likewiſe wonder 
very much if we ſaw the children of the Indians of North America 


accuſtoming themſelves to endure pain, by taking up burning coals. 
in their hands, and trying who ſhall bear the pain longeſt. 


The Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other nations, from the eaſt, 
which over-ran the Roman empire, and ſettled in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of it, we cannot ſuppoſe to have been men of leſs ſize and 
ſtrength than the Gauls and Germans, in the days of Julius Cae- 
far, as all thoſe nations appear to have come originally from the 
fame officma gentium, I mean the country about the Palus Moeotis ; 
or, if they were degenerated, we cannot ſuppoſe but that the Ro- 
mans were ſtil] more, or, atleaſt, as much degenerated ; ſo that their 


ſuperiority in body would be ſtil} as great as it was ſome hundred years 


before. We cannot, therefore, doubt of what the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times tel] us, that they were much larger and ſtronger than the Ro- 


mans, which enabled them to uſe much heavier arms than the 
ions, ſo that theſe could not ſtand the ſhock of them ”.. ang; if 


it 


* See the deſcription. given by Aiminianue Marcellinus, of a great battle fought. 
by Julian, afterwards Emperor, againſt the Alemanni, (Lib. xvi. cap. 12.) where 
he tells us, that the firſt line of the Romans was born down by the weight of the 


armour of the Barbarians, as well as by the ſuperior ſize and ſtrength of their bo- 


bies ; and it was only the ſecond line that could ſtop them, by the clofeneſs of their 
order, their excellent diſcipline, and the advantage which their ſhort ſtabbing ſword- 
gave them in cloſe fight. And Jornandes, De Rebus Cetecis, Chap. 39. in deſcri- 
bing that moſt famous battle, the bloodieſt we read of in hiſtory, (for there 
periſhed in it 250,000 men,) fought betwixt Attila the Hun, and ZEtius the 
Roman General, who commanded, beſides Romans, a very great army of Viſi- 
| goths, Alani, bd other barbarous nations, obſerves, that the Romans were ſo weak 
and effeminate, that they could bear and wield only very light arms, and were o- 
vercome by the heat and duſt, as much as by the arms of the enemy.. This Jornan- 
des makes Attila fay, in his ſpeech to his men upon that occaſion ; in which he de- 
fires of them that, deſpiſing the Romans, they would fall with vigour on the Viſi. 
got hs and Alani. And, from his account of the battle, it is evident that t theſe auxi- 
liaries of the Romans bore the brunt of. it. 
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it had not been for the recruits that they got for their armies among 
the Barbarians, they muſt have been conquered by them much 
ſooner f. Now, the preſent. inhabitants of Europe are, for the 
greater part, the deſcendants of thoſe nations, yet they are certainly 

c U 2 not 


+ Of this the hiſtorians of thoſe times furniſh many proofs, particularly Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, (Lib. xvii. Cap. 13. et Lib. xxxi. Cap. 10. p. 401.) and Zoſi- 
mus, in the Fourth Book of his Hiſtory, (p. 472.) tells us that the Emperor Va- 
lentinian ſecured Gaul, by inliſting and incorporating in his legions the Barba- 
rians then inhabiting upon the Rhine. The ſame author tells us that Theodoſius 
the Emperor, in order to recruit his army, invited all the refugees and deſerters of 
the Barbarians beyond the Danube, to come and enliſt in his armies, which they 
did in ſuch numbers, that they outnumbered the Romans of his army. In 
ſhort, it appears to me, that, without the recruits from the Barbarous nations, 
the Romans, in thoſe times, would have had no army of any value, either for 
number or ſtrength of men : for it is evident, that not only the men were much de- 
generated in Italy, and the provinces, but their number ſo much decreaſed, that it 
was neceſſary to bring Barbarians into the empire, in order to re- people it. This 
practice appears to have been firſt begun by Conſtantine the Emperor, who ſettled 
in Thracia, Macedonia, and Italy, 300, oco Sarmatians, who had been driven out of 
their own country, (See Ammianus, Lib. 17. Chap. 12. p. 139.) And I have no 
doubt but it was with the view of re- peopling the country, and furniſhing recruits 


for his army, that Valens the Emperor let ſuch a multitude of Goths paſs the Da- 


nube, who afterwards roſe againſt him, and killed him in battle. And not only 
were the Romans, at that time, obliged to take their ſoldiers from the barbarous 
nations, but alſo their Generals; for the three greateſt Generals, they had in later 
times, were Barbarians, that is, neither Greeks nor Romans Etius, the General 
of Valentinian III. who gained the famous battle above mentioned againſt Attila, 
was from Maeſia, (Jornandes, cap. 34. p. 616.) and as Maeſia was then poſſeſſed 
by the Goths, it is probable he was a Goth. And Belifarius, and Narſes, Juſti- 
nian's two great Generals, who recovered for him Italy and Africa, were both fo- 
reigners, the one a German, the other a Perſian eunuch. And the two greateſt 
men about his court, the one in the military department, the other in the civil 
Johannes, the praefectus praetorio, and Tribonian, his Chancellor, who compiled 
that moſt valuable collection we have of the Roman Law, were, the one a Thracian, 
the other a Cappadocian. The Roman nobility appear, therefore, at that time to 
have been ſo much degenerated, as to be unfit, either to conduct me armies, 
or to direct the councils, of the ſtate. | : 
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not remarkable at preſent for their ſize, which, it will not be pre- 
tended, is greater than that of the Romans was; conſequently they 
muſt be leſs than their anceſtors, who were ſo much bigger than the 
Romans. 


\ 


That the Romans were very much degenerated in body, as well 
as Mind, when they were conquered by thoſe Barbarians, cannot, 
F think, be doubted. This degeneracy, at leaſt with reſpect to the 
body, I believe, was going on, from the time of the building of their 
city, but imperceptibly, like the decline of the Greeks from their 
heroic ſtature. But, in later times, it was ſo viſible, that they were 
forced to bring down their military ſtandard very near as low as ours 
is at preſent ®, Long before that, it was obſerved by one of their 
learned men, Solinus Polyhiſtor, who ſpeaks of it as a thing quite 
certain? * Quis, enim jam aevo iſto, non minor parentibus ſuis 
© naſcitur f.. This perſuades me that the decline of the ſtature was 
going on very faſt among them at that time, as faſt as, I think, it is. 
among us at preſent ; whereas, before, as it went on gradually and 

imperceptibly, it is not taken notice of by any of their authors. 


But, though we ſhould give no credit to thoſe antient authors, 
there are monuments Rill extant, one, particularly, to be ſeen in 
our own iſland, which, I think, ought to convince every man, that 
the men of antient times were much ſuperior to us, at leaſt in the- 
Powers of the body. The monument I mean 1s well known by the 


name " va and there are a non of the ſame kind to be 
| $5535 as | ſeen 


See Codex Theodoſianus, Lib. 7. Tit. 13. De Tyronibus, Law iii. of that title, 

by which Valens and Valentinian reduced the military ſtandard to 5 feet 7 inches, 
from 6 feet, or, at the loweſt, 5 feet ten inches, which it had formerly been. See 

what I have ſaid of the Jufa Statrra.among the Romans, p- 15 2. 


+ Chap. - 
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feen in Denmark and Germany. I deſire to know where are the 
arms now, that, with ſo little help of machinery as they muſt have 


had in thoſe days,ggpuld have raiſed, and ſet upon end, ſuch a 


number of prodigious ſtones; and put others upon the top of them, 

likewiſe of very great ſize? Such works are ſaid, by the peaſants 
in Germany, to be the works of Giants; and I think, they muſt 
have been Giants, compared with us. And, indeed, the men, who 
erected Stonehenge, could not, I imagine, be of fize inferior to that 
man whoſe body was found in a quarry near to Saliſbury, within a 
mile of which Stonehenge ſtands. The body of that man was four- 
teen feet ten inches. The fact is atteſted by an eye-witneſs, one 
Elyote, who writes, I believe, the firſt Engliſh-Latin Dictionary that 


ever was publiſhed. It is printed in London in 1542, in folio, and 


has, under the word Gigas, the paſſage which is ne at the bot- 
tom of the page Ts: 


It 


* © About thirty years paſſed, and ſomewhat more, I myſelfe beynge with my 
c father ſyr Rycharde Elyote, at a Monaſterye of regular Chanons, . called Juy 
© churche, two myles from the citie of Sariſburye, beholde the bones of a deade 
© man founde deep in the grounde, where they dygged ſtone, which beinge joyned 
© togyther, was in length xiiii. foote and ten ynches, there beynge mette; whereof 
© one of the teethe my father hadde whych was of the quantytie of a greatte 
© walnutte. This have I wrytten, bycauſe ſomme menne wylle beleve nothynge 
© that is out of the compaſſe of theyr owne knowlege, and yet fom of them preſume 
© to have knowledge above any other, contempnynge all men but them ſelfes or 
« ſuche as they favour. '—lt is for the reaſon-mentioned by this author, that I have 
given ſo many examples of greater ſize of men than is to be ſeen in our days, 
to which I could add ſeveral other concerning bodies that have been found in this 
our Iſland, particularly one mentioned by Hector Boece, in his Deſcription of Scots 
land, prefixed to his Scotch Hiſtory, where he tells us, that, in a certain church, 
which he names, in the ſhire of Murray, the bones of a man of much the ſame ſize 
as thoſe of the man mentioned by Elyote, viz. fourteen feet, were preſerved. - One of 
theſe bones Boece himſelf ſaw, and has particularly deſcribed. 
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158 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. Book II. 

If the degeneracy of the bodies of men began ſo early, I think, 

it will not be preſumed that it has ceaſed within theſe laſt two or 
three hundred years. There is an author, Joagpes Baptiſta Porta, a 
Neopolitan, who wrote a book of a great deal of learning and obſer- 
vation, upon, what I think a curious ſubject, Phyſiognomy. It is 
printed in Naples in 1602. He, ſpeaking of the human ſtature, ſays *, 
That, in this middle climate, (meaning Italy), the middle e | 
is fix feet and a half; but ſeven or eight feet is a great ſtature. 
In the northern countries, where the men are larger, the juſt 
© ſtature is ſeven feet; but a tall man is eight or nine feet.” I can 
give no reaſon why an author, who does not maintain an hypotheſis 
as I do, that there is a degeneracy of the bodies of men, ſhould ex- 
aggerate in this matter ; and therefore I take the fact juſt as he gives 
it, and IJ aſk whether it be true that, at preſent, the middle ſize of 
the men of Italy is fix feet and a-half, and of the northern coun- 


tries, ſeven feet ? 


'That he does not exaggerate with reſpe& to the ſtatureof the 
men of the northern countries, I am convinced by the ſtature of 
King Henry Darnley, huſband to Mary Queen of Scotland, who 
lived about the time that Baptiſta wrote. His ſtature, as marked upon 
. a pillar of the Abbay Church of Holyroodhouſe that is now fallen, 
was ſeven feet eight inches ; and yet none of the co-temporary au- 
thors, who mention him, ſpeak of him as a man of gigantic or ex- 
traordinary ſtature, but only ſay that he was a fine perſon of a 
man, and performed his exerciſes very well. From whence I infer, 
that there were, at that time, in Scotland, many men. of rank and 
birth, of equal, if | not ſuperior. ſize. And, much later than the 

e p01 . | 3 days 


„Lib. iv. Page 211. 


— 
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days of Henry Darnley, there lived in my neighbourhood, in the 
north of Scotland, a gentleman of the name of Straiton, not dead 
above fifty years, who, as | was, informed by a gentleman who lived 
a year in the houſe with him, was ſeven feet in height, and as broad 
as any two ordinary men, ſuch as we ſee now. His ſon was a 
big man, but nothing like his father ; and his grandſon, who is yet. 
living, is a man of the ordinary ſtature of this generation. 


There is a record of the decreaſe of the human ſtature in mo- 
dern times, that is, or, at leaſt, was to be ſeen within theſe few years. 
An account of it I had ſome years ago, in a French letter, from a 
learned gentleman in France, with whom I correſponded. He ſays 
that, ſome time about the year 1740, the Journaliſts of Trevoux, ha- 
ving been informed of bones of extraordinary ſize in the burial-place 
of the monaſtery of the Grande Chartreux, ſituated near to Grenoble, 
in that branch of the Alps which runs into Dauphiny, deſired that 
one of their number would correſpond with ſome of the principal 
men in that religious houſe, and inform himſelf what truth there 
was in the report. Accordingly he did ſo; and the account he got 
was to this effect: That the Religious of this order, ſince their 
foundation in the end of the 12th century by St Bruno, have al- 
ways buried their dead in a large vault, cut out of the rock, where 
the bodies are interred in different cells or nitches, each by itſelf, 
with the name of the perſon marked upon the cell, the year of God,. 
the month and day when he was interred : So that here is a 
record, ſuch as, I believe, is nor to be found any where elſe in the 
world, of the ſize of the human body, for near 600 years. If, in 
ſo long a time, there had been no viſible decreaſe of the ſize, I 
ſhould have thought it a very ſtrong argument in favour of the hy- 
potheſis, that there has been no alteration in the ſize of men ſince 
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the beginning of the world ; though, it is to be obſerved, that theſe 
religious live with ſuch extreme ſobriety, and even auſterity, taking 
| exerciſe at the ſame time, and labouring very much with their hands, 
that I ſhould not have wondered if the diminution of their ſize 
had been found but ſmall even in 600 years : But, ſo far from that, 
the information which the journaliſts got, was, that.the bones of 
thoſe who died in this century compared with the bones of thoſe 
that died 500 or 600 years ago, were like thoſe of a child of five or 
ſix years of age compared with thoſe of a full grown man: They 
added, that the bones of the men of this age were of a whitiſh co- 
lour, and of no firmneſs or ſolidity ; whereas the bones of the firſt 
ages of their houſe were of a compact ſubſtance, not at all porous, 
and of a browniſh colour; and the joints or articulations of theſe 
antient bones reſembled ftrong ſprings, whereas thoſe of the inter 
bones. were like wet ine. | | Y | 


This decreaſe e e even to me, ſo extraordinary, that, though 

I cannot diſbelieve the fact altogether, I am apt to ſuſpect that it is a 
good deal exaggerated. My correſpondent lays, and fays truly, 
that thoſe monks are not men of letters, nor qualified to examine 
accurately any natural phenomenon. But they might have meaſured 
ſome of the largeſt bodies of the preceding centuries, and have in- 
formed us of their length, and of the dimenſions of certain parts 
of them. I have therefore been at pains. to get a more accu- 
rate information of this extraordinary phenomenon, but have not 
yet ſucceeded. One thing, I think, certain, that the author of the 
jetter to me has not exaggerated in the account he has given of the 
report from the convent, in favour of my hypotheſis; ; for his opi- 
nion, he tells me, is, that there is no ſuch decreaſe of the human 
body ; ö and he accounts for the extraordinary ſize of bones of men 


that have been found 1 in different countries, from the growth of thoſe 
| bones 
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bones in the earth: And he thinks that a particular inquiry ſhould be 


made into the nature of the ſoil or rock where theſe bodies are laid; 


as he thinks upon that muſt depend very much the vegetation of he 


bones. 


But, without having recourſe to bones or monuments of any 
kind, -if a man has looked upon this world, as long as I have done, 
with any obſervation, he muſt be convinced that the ſize of men is 
diminiſhing. I have ſeen ſuch bodies of men as are not now to 
be ſeen: I have obſerved in families, of which I have known 


three generations, a gradual decline in that, and, I am afraid, in 


other reſpects. Others may think otherwiſe; but, for my part, 
1 have ſo great a veneration for our anceſtors, that I have much 
indulgence for that antient ſuperſtition among the Etrurians, 
and from them derived to the Romans, of worſhipping the 
manes of their anceſtors, under the name of Lares, or Domeſtic 
Gods *; which undoubtedly proceeded upon the ſuppoſition, that 


9 
they were men ſuperior to themſelves, and their departed ſouls 


ſuch genii as Heſiod has deſcribed, 


Foe, c Noi, gige drr 2 +. 


And, 5 antiquity, and the univerſal conſent of nations civilized 


and barbarous, can give a ſanction to any opinion, it is to this, that 
our forefathers were better men than we. Even as far back as the Tro- 
jan war, the beſt age of men of which we have any particular account, 
Homer has ſaid that few men were better than their fathers, and the 
greater part worſe f: And Horace has beſtowed a praiſe upon Diomede, 
for which he has no warrant from Homer, when he has ſaid, that 
he was melior patre d. But, when 1 ſpeak of the univerſal conſent of 
Vol. i... X nations, 
. Sce Paſſerius's Diſſertation De Laribus, prefixed to his Picturae Etruſcae. 


t Operae et Dies, V. 123. | 
tO. wAtor; xaxiouvs* wavges 0s Tt: merges weetrovs, Odyſſ. B. v. a7. he puts 


into the mouth of the Goddeſs of Wiſdom. 
$ Tydides melior patre. Lib. i. Ode 18. 
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nations, I ought to except the men, and particularly the young men, 
of this age, who generally believe themſelves to be better men than 


their fathers, or than any of their predeceſſors. — But, to return to 


our ſubject: 


* 


Nor is it in Britain only that this decline of the human body is to 


be obſerved. It is, in a greater or leſs degree, all over Europe. The 
King of Pruſſia's army, according to my information, is nothing, in 
reſpect to the ſtature of men, like what it was when he entered Sa- 
xony in the beginning of the laſt war, at the head of eighty thouſand 
men, of whom there was none, even in the middle ranks, that was 
below ſix feet, as I was told by a gentleman who was. Preſent at the 
review of them. This decline has happened in the memory of men, 
who are not yet old. But, when we go farther back, the ſuperiority, in 
bodily ſtrength, and, I ſuppoſe, in ſize, to the men of this generation, 


appears; from memorials yet extant, to be till greater. Theſe 


memorials are military weapons, ſuch as the ſword of Charles XII. | 
of Sweden, which a late traveller in the north, Mr Wraxall, ſaw at 

Roſenbourg, a palace of the King, of Denmark, which was four feet 
long in the blade, and ſuch as, he is poſitive, the preſent King of 
Denmark could not draw ; and he doubts whether he could heave 
it, as he expreſſes it . What the ſtature of Charles was, I do 


not know; but the ſtature of his antagoniſt, Peter, the Emperor of 
Ruſſia, is well known at Peterſburgh, from an image of wax there 
preſerved of him, to have been ſix feet four inches a ſtature much 


exceeding that of the preſent heir- apparent of that Vn or, I be- 


lieve, of n of the grandees 3 in it. 


If we go farther back, we find, in Elbiog, + a town of Germany, 


ſwords, which are there preſerved, of the Knights of the Teutonic 


order, 


% 


* Wraxall's Tour, p. 28. of he ſecond . 
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order, of ſuch prodigious ſize, that the above mentioned traveller, 
Mr Wraxall, is afraid to tell the dimenſions of them, though he 
meaſured them exactly, for fear the reader ſhould think he lied: 

And, he ſays, he is almoſt tempted to think that they are weapons 


v0 oſtentation, like thoſe which Alexander buried in India *: 80 


much ſuperior were theſe. fwords ro the ſword of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, and ſuch was the decline of the ſtrength of men, from the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries, when thoſe Knights flouriſhed, 
down t to > this century, | : 

There are, however, ſtill to be found in Europe ſome remains of 
the antient ſtature of men, or what may be ſuppoſed to be near 
to it, Such men ſome of the princes of Germany have a fancy 


to collect, and make part of their retinue. I was informed by a 


Lady, to whom I can give perfect credit, that ſhe ſaw, ſome years 
ago in Venice, the Prince of Wirtemberg, who travelled with a 
train of that kind. She was entertained at the Prince's houſe, where 
there was a page that was ſeven feet two inches high, who carried 
about the tea to the ladies ; and, at dinner, there was a man of ſeven 
feet ſix inches, that ſtood behind the Prince's chair. Theſe men, 
ſhe told me, were from TROY 


4 I conclude this chapter, I will mention ſome things, which 
are obvious to every body, and, in my apprehenſion, are evident 
marks of the degeneracy of the ſpecies among us. When the ani- - 
mal is complete and perfect, ſuch as every animal undoubtedly is 
in the natural ſtate, it muſt have every part that is neceſſary for its 
preſervation. Of theſe none is more neceſſary than teeth to ſuch an 


animal as Man, Now, how many, even young people, do we ſee 
| R 2 ney 
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among us, without teeth, or with very bad teeth: And it is well 


known that many of our children die in getting a part ſo neceſſary. 
This cannot poſſibly happen to any animal in the natural ſtate ; nor 


does it happen even to ſuch animals as we have tamed. Among wild 


men, or thoſe in the firſt ages of ſociety, I think it is impoſſible that 
there can be any thing ſo unnatural : And we know very certainly, 


that the teeth of ſavages are remarkably fine, and laſt to extreme 


old age. The wild girl, I ſaw in France *, lamented nothing in her 
tame ſtate more than the loſs of a very Gai ſet of teeth, which ſhe 
had when ſhe was firſt houſed. Then, as to the Senſes, what de- 


fecds are daily to be ſeen in them? They are but five; and there 
are ſome perſons who want altogether two of them, Taſte and Smell: 
And they, who have not that defect naturally, acquire it by the i im- 


moderate uſe of tobacco or ſpirits ; for a great ſnuffer, or a great 


brandy drinker, can ſcarcely be ſaid to have either ſmell or taſte. 


Then, that moſt valuable Senſe of Seeing; How imperfed is it in 
many? In my. younger days, old people only uſed ſpectacles; 

but now we ſee young men uſing them, and even walking the 
ſtreets with that ornament on their noſes. And, indeed, we are 


ſo much obliged to the modern invention of glaſſes, which ſupply this 
defect of Nature, that, without it, many people would be altogether | 


unfit for the buſineſs of life. Among the antients, we have no com- 
plaints of this kind, except in old age: And, among Savages, this ſenſe 


is more perfect than we can well conceive, —There is another moſt 


valuable Senſe, and moſt uſeful for all the purpoſes of life, in which 


too we are very defective; I mean Hearing. This defect likewiſe we 


endeayour to ſupply by art, but in a very clumſy and imperfect way. 
Now, where there are ſuch defects in theſe neceſſary parts of every 
animal, is it poſſible to ' believe that we ade not. impaired 1 in every 


other bodily qualit * | 
y 4 * e 


Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. i. p. 193.—242. Second Edition. 
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There is one proof more, I will mention, of the degeneracy of the 
Bodies of men in modern times, which is not ſo obvious as the things 


I have juſt now mentioned, but to me is very convincing, though I 
do not know that it has been taken notice of by any author. I be- 
lieve it is a general law of Nature, that the longer an animal 1s in the 


womb, the ſtronger, bigger, and longer lived that animal is. And I 
think it is certain, that, if the time of geſtation of our females was, 
in antient times, longer than it is at preſent, the offfpring muſt have 


been ſtronger, Now, there.is a proof, which convinces me, that, in the 
| heroic ages, the ordinary time of geſtation was nearly twelve months, - 


that is, lunar months of twenty-nine days and a half. This I collect 


from a paſſage in Homer, which can bear no other interpretation *. 
; \ 4 x In 


»The paſſage is in the 11th Bookof the Odyſſey, which contains the genealogies of 
the molt antient heroes and heroines of Greece, and is, in my opinion, as authentic 
hiſtory as any in Homer. Ulyſſes, there, in giving an account of the generation 

of Peleas and Neleus, who were begot by Neptune, makes Neptune ſay to the 
woman, | 


d ENTA yvras, pr rigen, d treu, 


Ties a rx, £76 un are R 7 


9222. Odyſſ. A. Verſ. 247. 


The paſſage is underſtood in the ſenſe I give it by Euſtathius ; nor does he give any 


different meaning to it, as he always does, where there is any ambiguity, and ſome- 


times where I think there is none. Neither, indeed, do I think that the word rig 


Aren, that is, rige ανE%⁰ν, as Euſtathius interpretes it, can bear any « other meaning 
than that of ini/bed or accompliſbed ; or, to expreſs it with a propriety, for which 
there is not one word in Engliſh, the being in finiſding or accompliſhing ; παε - 
46% ov PTL r aT5TAngwpeiroy 103, an Euſtathius has well diſtinguiſhed theſe two Ten- 
ſes. And in this fenſe the paſſage is underſtood by Favorinus, and Aulus Gellius, 
(Lib. iii. cap. 16.); for he makes gig H to ſignify nearly ended. In this ſenſe 


the word is uſed in another paſſage of the ſame author, (Odyf. A+ Verl. 16.) 
where, 
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In much later times, there are ne to be found of women 
going eleven months , nay, the full heroic time of twelve months, 
as we are informed by Chariſius, the Grammarian 7, who tells us 
that the name of the Gracchi was derived from the mother of one 
of them carrying him in her womb twelve months. And there is 
one caſe mentioned, both by Gellius, in the above quoted chapter, 
and by Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory , 0 fa woman who was pregnant 
thirteen months. But theſe are rare caſes; and all I would obſerve 
of them is, that they are only to be found in antient times. But 
what J inſiſt upon is, that, among the Greeks and Romans, long 
after the heroic times, and as late down as the days of Auguſtus 
Caeſar, the common time of geſtation of a woman was ten of their 
months, that is, lunar months. Virgil ſays, 


Narri longa decem fulcrum fo fa Midia menſes, 
+ Ze IF. Ver}. 61. 


And Te OY in the Adelphi $ has theſe words, 


= Axe, ex £0 compreſſa, TY facta 995 
Menfis hic decimus * 


And 
ns ſpeaking of the ane ee for Ulyfles' return to his native aneh, 
he e, 8 n {7 


| 25 4 10. „ wes #306, gen oparen 6 — 
5 To 6 leur. ©804 end de. 


Bu 194. 10 5 | 
Here it is impoſſible to . eee in b other ſenſe than that of the 
year's being nearly accompliſbed. 0 2k | | 

* Gellius, Lib. iii. Cap. 16. Wn ME con © a 

+ Lib. i. p. 78. fo” | 

+ Plin. Lib. vii. cap. 5. 
'$ Act. iii. Sc. 4. 
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And the common formula in the Roman law, of inſtituting a poſthu- 
mous heir, was, If a ſon or daughter be born to me within ten 
months after my death, let him or her be my heit 


And that this was as well known among the Greeks as among 
the Romans, is evident from a ſtory told by Herodotus, of a Spar- 
tan King. This King, whoſe name was Ariſton, liking his friend's 
wife better than his own, got her from him in exchange for ſome- 


thing elſe that he gave him; a commerce not very unuſual among 
the Spartans, as Xenophon has informed us, in his treatiſe upon 


the Polity of the Lacedemonians. This new wife of his was delivered 
of a ſon before the ten months, from the time he had got her, were 
expired. Ariſton got the news of his wife's delivery while he was 

fitting in council with the Ephori: Upon which, counting the months 
on his ſingers, he ſwore that the child could not be his, ſuppoſing 


him to be the child of her former huſband. Of this he repented af- 


terwards, and, acknowledging him for his ſon, gave him the name 
of Demaratus, for the reaſon mentioned by Herodotus. In conſe- 
quence of this acknowledgement of the father, he ſucceeded to the 
kingdom after the father's death; but a party having been formed 
againſt him, and the oath. of his father before the Ephori having 
been called to remembrance, and the Oracle conſulted upon the oc- 
caſion, he was depoſed, and another of the ſame family put into 
his place. Upon which, not brooking the life of a private man, he 
fled to Xerxes, the Perſian King, and came with him into Greece 7. 
Before he went away, he had a converſation with his mother, which 
Herodotus has related at great length. In this converſation, ſhe told 


hin. among other. thingy that Ariſton was miſtaken, in ſuppoſing 
that 


L. Gallus 29. D. de Lib. > 3 Haered: Inft and L. Cod. quidam 4. D. De. 
Pęſt Haered. Inſtit. Jul. Paul. Lib. 4. Lent. Tir. 7. 8 Sept imo Men ſe. . 


+ Herodot. Lib. vi. Cap. 62. et /equen. : 
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that a woman could not be brought to bed before the tenth 'month 
was completed; for, ſays ſhe, all do not make out the ten months, 


but ſome are delivered in the ninth: month, and ſome even in the 


ſeventh. * And you,” ſhe ms, was a child of the ſeventh month.” 


I know that thoſe, ho are. not 8 and, conſequently, know 
not the very great merit of this hiſtorian, do not give much credit 
to the facts he relates; but, though they ſhould not believe his facts, 


yet, I think, they cannot doubt what he relates of the manners 


and opinions of his own age, eſpecially concerning a fact about 


which there could be no difference of opinion. 


If there was any doubt of the matter, the teſtimony of Ariſtotle | 
is alone ſufficient to decide the queſticn. *. Other Animals, ſays he, 
have the time of the birth of their offspring fixed by Nature: And it is 

only among men that i it is uncertain and various; for the geſtation a- 
mong them is ſometimes ſeven months, ſometimes eight monhts, ſome- 
© times nine, but ten for the greater part, with a part ſometimes of the 
eleventh month“. The reaſon of this fo great variety in our ſpecies, 
and the difference betwixt us and other animals, in this reſpect, is, 
according to my apprehenſion, that thoſe animals live in a natural, 


| whereas | we live in an unnatural way, which produces this, and 


many other irregularities and deviations from Nature among us. 

2 27. Farther, i it is to de obſerved, ge Nun 5 paſſed through 6 

| 1 . [3 . 
nun ; 


H. * Te $649 ονẽỹj⅜u dv e vet r Tov rexov riAον- Us vag veiera. Tov Toxeu 
| xg90%5 my”, Deere d 022.05 ter r C. Kat vag rah, x erraten,; & 
| ES Aperras, *. Pixerpanre 7 170 WATT, Eva * 1 IAN avouct — Tov dex a ro en- 
ves. Ariſt. Lib vii. de Hiſtor. Animal. Cap. 4. The months, among the Greeks 
and among the Romans, before the reformation of the Callender by Julins Caeſar, 
were lunar months, which conſiſt of 29 days, a half, and ſomething more; but, in 
computing by lunar months, they commonly aſſigned the round number of 30 days 
to a month, as is evident from a paſſage of Herodotus, Lib. r. cap. 32. where 
he reckons that 35 months make 1050 days, which is preciſely 30 days to the 
month; So that, according to this way of computing, a woman in Greece mot 
have gone very near one of our kalender months Wager than one of our women, that 


is, a ninth part longer. 
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greater variety of ſtates than any other animal. In his natural ſtate, 


and in thoſe ſtages of his progreſſion that are nearer- to that ſtate 
than we are at preſent, I think I have ſhown that he was ſtronger, 
and bigger of body, than he now is in Europe: And, if ſo, I hold 
it to be a law of Nature, that, when the Animal is ſtronger and 
bigger, the time of the geſtation of the female is longer. This is 
certainly the rule in animals of different ſpecieſes. A mare is much 


longer pregnant than a dog or a deer, as long as the women were 


in the heroic times; and an elephant goes eighteen months, or, at 
the leaſt, ſixteen . And this rule, which holds in animals of 
different ſpecieſes, may be very naturally applied to an animal who 
is ſo different from himſelf in the ſeveral ſtages of his progreſſion, 


that he may be accounted a different animal, 


There is another mark of degeneracy in our ſpecies at preſent, 
- which, I think, has alſo not hitherto been obſerved. It is this, that 
many of our females of rank, and ſome even of the lower ſort, have 
not milk to nurſe their infants. - This, I am perſuaded, never hap- 
pens among animals in the natural ſtate, and very rarely even among 
thoſe that we have tamed. Now, I think it is impoſſible this could 
happen, if the female was not in a very bad habit of body, either by 


her own improper way of living, or from diſeaſes and intrmities ſhe - 


has derived from her anceſtors. 


Thus, I think I have proved that men, in later times, are dege- 
nerated in three of the four articles I mentioned F, viz. health, lon- 
gevity, and ſize of body: And, as to the fourth thing I mentioned, 
ſtrength of ants I think it will follow of neceſſary conſequence, 

Wa III. | | Y that, 


* This account of the geſtation of an elephant I have taken from Arrian's Indica, 
Cap. 14. who appears to me to have been better informed concerning elephants than 
any other author, antient or modern. Among the moderns, an elephant is ſaid by 
ſome to go two years, by others ten. See the an ä under the word | 
Elephant. ; : 
+ Page 118. | SE | 
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that, if men in antient times were healthier, longer lived, and of 
greater ſize, they were alſo ſtronger ; for, though it ſometimes hap- 
pen among us, that a man is of greater ſize in one reſpect than ano- 
ther man, I mean taller, and yet is a weaker man, that never happens 
among ſavages, who are always broad in proportion to their height : 
So that they are not, as we often are, the weaker for being tall ; 
which muſt be the caſe when there is not a proportional breadth, 
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Of the: Difference betwixt our Animal and Intellectual Natures. 2 heſe 
two often at variance with one another, The Intellectual grows, 
and is nouriſhed at the Expence of the Animal. The Cauſes of our 
Body declining in the Civil State. —What is from God and Nature 
cannot be improved, but is made worſe by Human Art,— The 
| Change Diet of Men has hurt their Bodies more than Clothes, 
Houſes, or the Uſe of Fire. —Of the Eating of Fleſh—firft begun 
by hunters, — does not make Men ſtronger, but the contrary.— F. leſh, 
if eaten at all, ought to be eaten rat. Even our-Vegetable Food 
not wholeſome. —Of the Lie of Wine.—More pernicious when drunk 
pure, than when mixed with Water. —Of exceſſive Venery of dif- 
ferent Kinds, particularly iu the Eaft.—Of the Drinking of Spirits, 
— This, the moſt permcious of all Vices—ſuppreſſed by the Britiſh 
Legiſlature, and reflored. —D ſeaſes without Names or Numbers, 
produced by thoſe Vices.— Manufactures, and other Sedentary Arts, 
have bad Effefts upon the Health and Strength of the People.— 
— This appears from the Bills of Mortality.—Of Pe eftilential Diſea- 
es, which have come rom the Eaft, the native Country of ſuch Dif- 
eaſes. — A moſt remarkable one in the Mand of Sumatra, in the'Year 
1775.—Of the Leproſy.—Of the Small Pox.— Of the Venereal Dij- 
eaſe—that Diſeaſe not from the Weſt Indies, but from Africa, —Of 
the Uſe of Opium and Betle.—Of Tobacro.—Of the Pernicious EE 
fefts of great Towns upon the Health, of the Inhabitants. —This ap- 
pears "ew the Bills of Mortality. the Indigence i m rich Coun- 
3 tries, 
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tries. —Compariſon, in this reſpec, : of modern Times with Antient. 
—No Poor Houſes or Hoſpitals in antient Cities. —Degeneracy of 
the Mind i in Modern Times. | 


HE reader, in the courſe of this work, will, I hope, always 
keep in view the diſtinction which I have made the founda- 

tion of my Philoſophy of Man, betwixt his animal and intellectual 
parts. Theſe two ſubſtances, being of natures very different, and 
therefore having different intereſts, are often at variance, and con- 
tend for maſtery with one another. In the early part of our life, 
the animal is entirely predominant ; and we are altogether governed 
by the two propenſities, which belong to the animal nature, and 
which I have explained elſewhere *, Appetite and Anger. When 


we are grown up, Reaſon, which before did not appear, begins 


now to claim that ſuperiority, which, by Nature, belongs to it. 
And here begins that ſtate of the man, in which it is commonly 


' ſaid, that we are at variance with ourſelves ; and I obſerve that ma- 


ny of our philoſophers ſpeak in that way. This language would be 
altogether abſurd, if we were truly but one ſubſtance ; for there is 


no ſuch thing in Nature as the ſame individual ſubſtance being divi-- 


ded againſt itſelf. But Xenophon was better taught by his maſter- 
Socrates; for he, in that fine ſtory he tells in the Cyropedia f, in- 
forms us, that we are two Selfs, and therefore are frequently at va- 


riance with ourſelves. ä 


In the preceding chapters, the reader will be pleaſed to remember 
that T have been treating of our animal part, which, in the natural. 


| ſtate of Man, is entirely predominant ; and, therefore, it is no won- 
der that the body thrives ſo well, and that we are ſo much healthier, 


bigger, ſtronger, and longer lived, than in the civil ſtate; for there our 
males — e en Nur ö 155 by Nature, what is leſs excellent, 
| ay 
*- Vol. i. Book ii. Cap. 9. Page 127. 
+ Lib. v. In the converſation he relates betwixt hee and the young. man to 
hom he had intruſted Panthaea. 
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is made ſubſervient to what is more excellent, therefore our intellect 
grows up, and is nouriſhed, at the expence of our animal nature; 
for it ſhall be ſhown, in the ſequel, that the invention of arts, wich 
has improved ſo much, and, indeed, may be ſaid to have created our 
intellect, muſt, of neceſſity, have injured our bodies very much; and 
it ſometimes happens, that our nobler part requires the ſacrifice of 
the Body altogether. In the preceding chapter, I think, I have ſhown, 
from facts that cannot be controverted, that the natural powers of 


the human body are much greater in the natural ſtate than in the 


civil or artificial; and, from theſe facts, I think the reaſons may 
be collected why it is ſo. But, as I have promiſed to prove the 
thing likewiſe from its caules, I will beſtow this chapter upon 


that ſubject. 


And there is one general cauſe why all the improvements of art 
can be no improvements of the body, but the contrary : And it 
is this, that, in the courſe: of the human progreſs, we are animals 
before we are men, beginning our progreſs in that way, 
is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that an all-wiſe and an all-good Being would 
have ſet us down on this earth, not provided with every thing that 

is neceſſary, both- for our being and well being. That he has. 


done ſo with reſpect to other animals is moſt certain; for it is a fact 


that cannot be diſputed, that all thoſe animals are, in every reſpect, 
better in their wild and natural ftate, than when they are tamed 
and houſed : And it cannot be ſuppoſed that the great and good 
Creator would have made ſo invidious a diſtinction betwixt us and 
other animals, as to have left man, the chief animal here below, 
even conſidered as an animal merely, deſtitute of what is neceſſa- 
ry or proper. for him, , while. other animals are ſo awply provided. 


for. . 
Further, 
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Further, whatever is from God and Nature is perfect of the kind. 
Now, whatever is perfect, or beſt, is but one: Nor can we con- 
ceive two ſtates of the ſame thing different from one another; and yet 
each of them beſt, and moſt perfect. To what is perfect, therefore, 
nothing can be added, nor any thing taken from it: Neither can 
there be any alteration in it, but for the worſe. Every thing, there- 
fore, that has been added by human art, taken away or altered, 
with reſpect to the animal life of man, muſt be for the worſe. 
And thus, I think, I have proved, not only from the effect but 

from the cauſe, and from the firſt of all cauſes, that all thoſe 
inventions, by which we think that we have improved human life 
ſo much, are truly no improvements, at leaſt of our animal part, but 


1 8 the * 


But there is a great diſtinction to be made among theſe inven- 
tions: For, if we had only ſought protection from the weather 
in the hollows of trees, as the New Hollanders do, or, even if we 
had built houſes, and carried about with us that little, cloſe houſe, 
which we call clothes —nay, further, if we had made uſe of fire to 
heat our houſes, and had even prepared our victuals with fire, the 
decline would not have gone on near ſo faſt, if we had continued to 
feed upon the natural fruits of the earth: But, when we began to 
feed upon artificial fruits, raiſed, by the art of agriculture, from 
dung, (whereas the natural fruits ariſe from the natural manure of 
corrupted vegetables, which give to the earth an inexhauſtible ferti- 
liey“ ) the e went on much faſter ; ; and faſter ſtill, when we 

took 


'* ] am well informed, that, in ſome of the iſlands in the Weſt Indies, when the 
ground was firſt broke up, it yielded 30 crops of ſugar running, without manure, 
or change of the plant, whereas, in ſome iſlands that have been much cultivated, 
ſuch as Barbadoes, they are obliged to manure and change the plant every year. 
This I learned from a gentleman of the name of Simpſon, who was employed by 
Government to ſurvey the iſlands ceded to us by the peace 1763- 
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took to a diet ſtill more unnatural, and became carnivorous animals, 
which, as I have obſerved, the antedeluvian Patriarchs, who lived fo 
long, were not. 


This change of diet, which, I am perſuaded, was at firſt from 


neceſſity, and not of choice, changed the very nature of man, and 
made him of a tame and gentle animal, ſuch as the Oran Outan is, 
an animal of prey; for it was in this way that, I believe, the firſt 


fleſh was eaten. But, afterwards, it was eaten, in what I rather think | 


a worſe way, though it be now the common way of procuring it; 
for, inftead of killing wild animals, as the beaſts of prey do, we tame 
animals, bring them under our roof, nurſe their young, and then 


we eat both the parents and the offspring. This appears to ſome. 


Tartar nations to be ſo contrary to the laws of hoſpitality, that, 


though they eat the game they kill, they will not eat their cattle, 


which they conſider as under their protection . I know many are 
of opinion that the fleſh diet, however unnatural I may think it, 


gives greater ſtrength than the vegetable. But this opinion is con- 
trary, | both to experience, and to the reaſon of the thing: The O- 
ran Outan of Angola, who. is ſo much bigger and ſtronger than 


we, eats nothing but vegetables; and the Elephant, ſo much big- 


: ger and ſtronger till, feeds only on herbage, and on the leaves and 


branches of trees: And, as to civilized Men, it is a fact well 
| known, that the Arabian - porters at Baſſora, whoſe food is dates, 


and their drink water, will carry a very much greater weight 


than any Engliſh porter, who feeds upon fleſh, and drinks beer f. 


And 


„»This is related by a Tartar hiſtorian, Abul Gazi Chon, in his Genealogical 
Hiſtory of Tartary, a book, I think, of great curiolity, and ang the moſt 
authentic hiſtory extant of that great country. 


4 I am informed by a friend of mine, who has been there, that one of them, when 
he is ſupported by a man on each ſide of him, will carry a ton of wine, that is, 
twenty hundred weight, upon his back, which he ſays he has ſeen · | 
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And the Gentoos of India, who live upon rice and water, though a 
ſlender people at preſent and of ſmall ſtature, can labour more, ei- 
ther in drawing boats upon the rivers. or canals, or in carrying men 


in palanquins, than, I believe, any people in Europe And, with 


reſpect to the reaſon of the thing, as, I think, I have proved that it 
1s not the natural diet of man, it will follow, of conſequence, that 
he cannot thrive upon it, in ſize and ſtrength, any more than in 
health and longevity, It is true, the nature of man is ſo pliable, 
that it can ſuit itſelf to that or even a worſe diet, ſuch as that 
of the Eſquimaux upon fiſh, and ſtinking fiſh too. But it will not 
from thence follow that it is good for them, though it becomes very 
Pleaſant to them : But ſo things the moſt pernicious are made by ha- 
bit. Nor is man ſingular in this; for other animals may, by habit | 
likewiſe, grow fond of what is certainly not their natural food. I 
have heard of horſes that ate fleſh; and there was a ſheep in my 
neighbourhood in the country, who being brought up in the houſe 
by the hand, learned to cat fleſh, and even the fleſh of its own ſpe- 
cies, and became ſo fond of tobacco, that, after he was reſtored 


to his natural life with the flock, he would come up to a gentle- 
man in the field, and take a piece of tobacco twiſt from him. And 


yet, I believe, no body will maintain, that either fleth or tobacco is 
proper food for a ſheep, or that the animal will thrive upon ſuch a 
diet. Further, I ſay that, if fleſh is to be eaten, it ought to be eaten in 
the way the animals, that are carnivorous by nature, eat it; that is, raw, | 
and warm with the animal life, as Mr Bruce ſays the Abyſſinians eat 
their beef. And he avers, from his own experience, that it is much 
eaſier of digeſtion, eaten in that way, than when prepared by Fire. 
And the wild girl I ſaw in France, told me that the firſt fleſh that ſhe 
ate roaſted or. boiled, lay upon her ſtomach like ſo much lead, 


and threw her into a very dangerous diſeaſe, of which ſhe recovered, 


chiefly by ſucking the warm blood of chickens. | 
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I do not know whethas Iſhould not add to fleſh the uſe of ſalt. It is 


reckoned by Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian, to be one of the irritamenta | 


gulae ; and the Baron Hontan ſays it was one of the three reaſons 
which a Huron gave why Frenchmen did not live ſolong as they. The 
other two were, the uſe of wine, and the exceſſive uſe of women. 


I have already obſerved, that even our vegetable diet is not whole- 
fome, becauſe the vegetables we eat are not the natural fruits of the 
earth, but raiſed artificially, from the dung of animals. This dung, 
by which they are nouriſhed and grow, muſt be a part of their 


compoſition ; ſo that, in eating ſuch vegetables, we muſt eat dung, | 


according to the obſervation of the King of Ethiopia to the ambaſ- 


ſadors of Cambyſes King of Perſia, who having told him that the 


Perſians lived upon wheat raiſed in the ordinary way of cul- 
turc, he faid he did not wonder they lived fo ſhort a time, as 
they fed upon dung *. This makes the garden vegetables, 
ſuch as turnips, in the neighbourhood of a great town, - taſte 
ſo much of the dung, as to be offenſive: and diſguſting. But, 
even in the corn that is raiſed in the fields, there muſt be a 


certain quantity of that ſame filthy nouriſhment of the Plant, and 


which, of neceſſity, muſt, in ſome degree, go to our nouriſh- 
ment. Even graſs that has been very much dunged, as the meadows 
about London are, will make the fleſh fed upon it neither whole- 
ſome nor pleaſant to the taſte: And the milk of a cow fed upon 
ſuch graſs, or the butter that 1 is made of it, will hardly keep ſweet 


wee feet hours. | | a | „ Fo 
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The next invention of luxury was the uſe of wine; a a thing m more 
unnatural ſtill, not being practiſed by any animal in the natural ſtate. 
It is likewiſe believed by many, that wine, and other fermented li- 


quors, give ſtrength. But Homer knew better; in he n 
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Herodot. Lib. iii. Cap. 21. 
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ſo much in praiſe of the pleaſure of drinking, that he was — 
himſelf to be a lover of wine, as Horace tells us: 


Laudibus arguitur vini, vingſus Salon 


For he makes Hector ſay to his. mother, when ſhe offered him wine, 
upon his coming from the battle, to which he was to return, that 
wine weakened men, and made them unfic for war *. And, there- 


fore, I hold that the Carthaginians were in the right, who, as Plato 


tells us T, never drank wine when they went to war, or were to be- 
get children. But wine, or vinous liquors, are, by habit, become 
ſo. neceflary to us, that, I am afraid, our men would not fight at all 
without vinous, or, what is worſe, ſpiritous liquors: And, I am 


afraid, many of our children are begotten when we are drunk, or, 


at leaſt, intoxicated with wine. But, if we are to drink wine at 
all, we ought certainly to drink it, as all the polite nations of old 


did, diluted with water, and not pure, as the Barbarians drank it; 


for, _ way drunk, it does not inflame fo much, and goes off much. 


What I Mall next mention, is the exceſy of a ie that is both. 


natural and neceſſary for the continuation of the ſpecies; I mean 


the uſe of women. In the natural ſtate, men Propagated, as. 


other animals do. The females had their ſeaſons &; and, at that 
time, no doubt, the ſtrongeſt, and moſt. courageous of the males,, 


would have the uſe. of the moſt females, which is wiſely contrived by 
Nature, for the purpoſe of the better preſervation of the race: But 
thoſe ſtrongeſt. males eould not have very many, as the ſeaſon, I ima- 
geen nat wen eren Ak * wn. e hurt. Whereas, 
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+ Lib. ii. De Legibus, in fine,. 
t See Quigin and Progreſs of Language Vol. i. page 452. Second Edition. 
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after ſocieties were inſtituted, and wealth and power introduced a- 
mong men, the beſt men of the nation having moſt wealth and 


power, made a property of a great number of women. This ap- 


| pears to have been practiſed, from time immemorial, in the Eaſt, and 
has contributed more to the degeneracy of the Aſiatic nations, than 
any thing elſe ; for they do not hurt themſelves by exceſs of wine, 


as we do; though, if we can credit what Philo Judaeus relates, 


the exceſs in venery muſt be very much more hurtful, ſince, ac- 
cording to him, even the moſt moderate uſe of it conſumes a 
conſiderable part of the animal life . And it muſt be ſtill more 
pernicious, if it begins very early, as we know it does among the 


Orientals . And there is a very extraordinary fact, which Mr 


3 * 
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Philo Judaeus. wigs aFbeyoiv; j, p. 955. From whence he takes this calcula- 


tion he does not ſay; but, as he was very learned, it is likely he found it in ſome 
antient book, which is probably now loſt. 


I There is publiſhed, by the greateſt traveller of this age, and, at the ſame time, 


an ingenious and learned man, and who appears to me to have been a very accurate 


obſerver, I mean Kaempfer, a book, which be calls Amoenitates Exoticae, where he 
gives an account of the education of the heir apparent of the crown of Perſia, and 
which, I believe, will apply, perhaps in a leſſer degree, to the education of the 
children of all the rich and great in that country. He js brought up, he ſays, in 
the Haran, or houſe of the women; and before he has attained to the age of puber- 
ty, they allow him the uſe of women, without any reſtriction of the number 
mentioned by the author. And, in order to enable him to enjoy them, they 
give him pills, made up of opium, muſk, amber, and aromatics 3 or they ad- 
miniſter to him a potion of much the ſame ingredients. This potion, he 
ſays, is of daily uſe among the Perſians, and is preferred by them to every | 
delicacy of eating. It has the effect of railing their ſpirits, giving them a 
pleaſant delirium, and, at the ſame time, inciting them to venery, p. 19.7 This 
the author appears to relate from good information, having been four years at 5 
the court of Iſpahan, or in the neighbouring provinces, p. 45. and of the train 
of the Swediſh ambaſſador ; and being by profeſſion a phyſician, he would no doubt | 
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Bruce, the traveller in Abyſſinea, relates, and of which he ſays he is. 
ſure from an inquiry he made into the ſtate of 150 families, that, 
in Arabia, there are four daughters born for one ſon. Now, I believe 
that is the effect of their early and exceſſive venery: And, as the 
people of faſhion among us are more addicted to this exceſs than the 
lower ſort, I hold that to be the reaſon why, among them, there 
are more daughters procreated than ſons *. | 


Not only the natural uſe of women has in this way hurt the hu- 
man body, but, as if that was.not ſufficient, other methods of ve- 
nery have been invented, altogether unnatural, and more pernicious. 
Of this kind is the uſe of males, inſtead of females, which began, as 


it appears, among the Greeks, about the time of Laius, father of 


CEdipus, as Plato informs us 7. For the Greek genius appears to- 
have been the moſt inventive, both of good and of evil, that ever 


exiſted, From the Greeks, Herodotus tells us, this vice came to the 


Perſians : And, it is likely, from the ſame ſource, it was derived to 


the Ruſſians, among whom it is common —_ at. this Gay; ; and 
| | has 


be inquiſitive about ſuch hides The- e of. this Auen of che princes, 
and their manner of living when they come to be men, is, that they ſeldom attain, 
ſays our author, to the age of forty, p- 27. He tells us alſo, that they have got. 
the venereal diſeaſe in that country, which the dancing women there, as well as in, 
the empire of the Mogul, carry about with them, and beſtow very freely among 
their cuſtomers,” And he mentions a Sophy, who: died while he was there, of a 
pex, which he got from one of theſe girls, p. 29. Now, I thould aſk whether it be 
poſſible, without a miracle, that the race of men ſhould be W in that coun». 
try, ſuch as it was in antient times? "x 15 


* Ariflotle fo, (Lib. vii. Cap. 16. De Republica,) — when perſons'to too young: 
the greateſt reaſon to believe "that the fame thing Ar dappen if the parents are”. 
weakened by any kind of debauchery, particularly by early and exceffive venery, to 

which we know the Arabians, and all the people of the Eaſt, are "ery much ad- 
died. 


t De Legibus, Lib. viii. p. 836. Edit. Serrani., 
+ Herodot. Lib. i. Cap. 135. | 
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has travelled as far eaſt as Kamſchatka, where the ſavages have always, 


among their ſeraglios of women, one male dreſſed in woman's clothes“. 


I paſs over other monſtrous kinds of venery that have been prac- 
tiſed, to ſpeak of one, which, perhaps, does more miſchief in our 
time, and contributes more to the weakening of the race of the better 


ſort of men, than any other that I have mentioned, becauſe it begins 


in the moſt early age and is practiced in the moſt ſecret manner. It 
is. well known to be the vice of boys at ſchool; and more need 
not be ſaid of it, except that it appears to be a vice peculiar to mo- 
dern times. 


There i is another thing peculiar to theſe times, and which, I be- 
lieve, i is ſtill more pernicious, as the influence of it is much more ex- 
tenſive, eſpecially among the lower ſort of people ; ; what I mean is 
the uſe of ſpiritous liquors ; a thing fo ruinous and deſtructive 
to the human ſpecies, that, if all the devils were again to be 
aſſembled in Pandemonium, to contrive the ruin of the human 
ſpecies, nothing ſo miſchievous could be deviſed by them. The ef- 


fect of them upon the bodies of other animals is well known. If we 


have a mind to ſtunt the growth of a puppy, ſo as to make it a dog 
fit for a lady's lap, we have no more to do than to give it brandy ; 
and the ſame effect, no doubt, the ſame liquor will have upon the hu- 
man body. And, I am perſuaded, the diminution of ſize, among the 
people of this iſland, living at a diſtance from the wealth of great 


cities, ſuch as the Scottiſh Highlanders, is chiefly owing to the uſe of. 


Porous liquors ; I ape lo, I know, they. think. themiclves. 


About the year 1736, the uſe of ſpirits, by the lower ſort, women. 
as well as men, in London and the neighbourhood, was come to: 


that height in which it is repreſented; and,” as I have been told, not- 


much exaggerated by Hogarth i in his prints, And I remember an: 
expreſſion 


12 Sec L' Abbe.Chappe's Travels in Siberia. 
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expreſſion in a pamphlet, - publiſhed about that time, on this ſubject, 
in which it was ſaid, ſpeaking of the effec of the drinking of ſpirits 
upon the race, that the children were conceived in gin, and nour! ped 
with that poiſonous diſtillation in the womb, and at the breaft. | At 
laſt, the abuſe became ſo flagrant, that the parliament took notice 
of it; and there was an act paſſed, with a preamble, which, I think, 

| does honour to the Britiſh legiſlature, and Which! is in cheſe words: . 


An Act for laying a Duty upon the Retailer + of Spirits es 
and for licenſing the Retailers thereof. £4 


4 


SS 3 4 


= Whereas the drinking of einten liquors, or ſtrong wa- 
ters, is become very common, eſpecially amongſt the people of 
lower and inferior rank, the conſtant and exceſſive uſe whereof 
tends greatly to the deſtruction of their healths, rendering them un- 
fit for uſeful labour and buſineſs, debauching their morals, and in- 
citing them to perpetrate all manner of vices ; and the ill conſequen- | 
ces of the exceſſive uſe of ſuch liquors are not confined to the pre- 
| ſent generation, but extend to future ages, and tend to che devaſta- 
tion and ruin of this kingdom : For remedy whereof, may it pleaſe | 
your moſt excellent Majeſty, that it may be enacted, and be it e- 
nacted, by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, and by the Ipthority of 


the fame * * 5 &c. „ g ; : 8: 


This act > ſuppreſſed the abuſe for ſome time; for the duties im- 
poſed by it, on the retail of ſpirits, were ſo high, as to amount to a 
prohibition. But, in a few years after, money was wanted; and, 
according to our method of raiſing money upon the vices of the 


e great part of the dare was taken 9 that the people 
; | might 


% 
— 


? RY Nono Georgii II. Regis, c. 23. 
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might be enabled to purchaſe it; and ſo the vice was reſtored, and : 


now continues, and is increaſing, not only in London and its ſub- 
urbs, but all over the country, and to ſo great a degree, that, if a 
remedy is not applied, it will not only ſhrivel and contract the 
ſize of the human body, but will abſolutely extinguiſh the race, 
in not many generations. And we may already begin to calculate, 
as a French author does with reſpect to France“, in how many years 
| Ws ſhall be no inhabitants in Britain, 


What diſeaſes all thoſe things that I have mentioned muſt po 
duce among a people, it is I £71616 to ſay;.. 


| Non, mobi fi n centum ſint, e auen, 
Ferrea vox. 


And, indeed. they appear to me to be without number or name 
For aur. Doctors have not only not found out cures for them al, 
which I believe to be impoſſible, but they have not, even with the 


alhſtance of the learned languages, found out names fos them all. 


When we compare, in this. reſpe&, antient times with modern, 
we find'the difference prodigious, From the moſt antient, and beſt 
vouched record of human affairs, I mean the books of Moſes, it 


does not appear thatz in the antient times of which he treats, any 


died of diſeaſe, not even children, of whom ſo very great a number 
die among us; for, even Tong after the Hood, and as late as the 
days of Jacob and his twelve ſons, though we have a very particular 


account of the children of all thoſe ſons, we do nat find that any of 


them died under age: For the twa ſons of Judah, who died young, lived 
ta be men, and then were killed by the Lord for reaſons mentioned in 


the text. T. The next moſt antient record are the poems of Homer, 


en Hough. the Greeks, at. the time of the: Trojan 
Ane | | 85 8 was, 
„Me ti of this WL is, FR entertts de la France mal entendus. ; 3 

1 Geneſis, Chap. xxxviii.. Verf 17-—10, 14 
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war, lived in ſuch a way, as muſt have made their lives much ſhort- 
er, than when they were in the natural ſtate, eating ſo much fleſh 
as they did, drinking ſo much wine, and uſing their female captives 
ſo freely; yet a death by diſeaſe was ſo very rare among them, that 
it was thought to be a miracle, or to happen by the particular act of 
a God; for the men were ſaid to die by the darts of Apollo, and the 
women by thoſe of Diana; and he mentions one iſland, ' where, it 
ſeems, the people were more temperate, and lived more in the 
natural, way.: And there, he ſays, nobody died of diſeaſe, but 
only of old age; and even then ſo eaſily, that, he ſays, they were 
killed with the gentle darts (this is the epithet he gives them,) of the 
deities above mentioned f. Even as late as the days of Plato, it ap- 
pears that the diſeaſes of which men died, were, for the greater 
part, violent, acute diſeaſes, ſuch as we know ſtrong bodies are liable 
to ; and there were, I am perſuaded, few men at that time, who were 
years a=dying, as we are, of chronical diſeaſes. Such diſeaſes, however, 
were chen known: But Plato thinks it-is an abuſe of the medical art, to 
apply it to the lengthening out the miſerable lives, or, rather, as he 
; ro.) the . a of ſuch . ; and he name e firſt Phyſician | 


| any time a * delicate infant was nt among Nan which cer- 5 
tainly happened very rarely, (but ſometimes Nature will err, that is, 
will 80 out of her ordinary, courle), . did not Tear it, but It. it out, 

of the world in good t time, D . 


There 14 dne ' king beg us, er ank add FE A0 15 the" 
diſcaſes and weakneſſes N the better _ of people, and that is the 
Os indolence 


» d > * o 
5 S 4 : 


i Says. 0 Verl. 402. : 8 =. 15 
＋ Lib. ii. De Republica, p. 405. et ſeq. Edit. Serrani: The whole paſſage is * 
very well worth the reading. He tells us, there, among other things worthy of no- 
tice, that, in the heroic age, when the bodies of men were in a good habit, that 
part of phyſic which is called Diaetetic, was not known; and, accordingly, we ſee 


- Machaon, bimſelf a phyſician, drinking wine immediately after he was wounded. - 
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indolence and inaQivity of their lives. The youth of Rome were 


able to ſupport a great deal of luxury and debauchery, by the vio- 
lent exerciſes they took in their Campus Martius, and in the River 


as well as in the Field. And the Athenians, by the exerciſes of the 


Palagſtra, which they all practiſed more or leſs, old as well as 


young, were enabled to indulge themſelves to a great degree, both 


in wine and venereal pleaſures, without being much hurt by them : 


Whereas our youth, living upon a diet which requires more than or- 


dinary labour to work it off, and enjoying, at the ſame time, all o- 
ther pleaſures they can think of, inſtead of the ſevere exerciſes of 
the Greeks and Romans, ſpend their nights, as well as their days, 
in card-playing, an occupation equally ruinous to Body and Mind, 


And even the employment of the lower ſort of people among us, in - 
manufactures and other ſedentary arts, often carried on in places 


very unwholeſome, muſt have a very bad effet, both upon the 
health and ſtrength of men. And, accordingly, the difference is vi- 
_ ſible in the looks of the inhabitants of a manufacturing town, com- 
_ pared with the looks of the inhabitants of the country, or of a country 


village: And the difference in the article of mortality i is prodigious :- | 


In Mancheſter there dies every year one of twenty-cight ; but, in 
Monton, a little hamlet or townſhip about ſix miles from Mancheſ- 


ter, one of ſixty-eight. This I am aſſured of by a learned phyſician 
in Mancheſter, Dr Percival, who made the aun IPOs a me- 
dium of ten years in each of the places. | 


But, as iK. the diſeaſes, which our vices and unoatural way $67 1 


living muſt of neceſſity produce, were not ſufficient, there are 
others imported from abroad, which are not natural to us, but the 
produce of countries, where civility, and, by conſequence, diſeaſe, 


are very much older than any where in Europe; I mean Egypt, 


and the Eaſt. From thoſe countries have come all thoſe dread- 
ful plagues, which at different times have made ſuch havock 
in Europe. The plague of Athens, fo. GY deſcribed by 

Vor. III. ( Thu- 
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Thueydides, began in Ethiopia, travelled through Egypt, Lybia, 


and a great part of Aſia, and came at laſt to Athens, where it de- 
ſtroyed great numbers *, But a more terrible peſtilence than this, 
and much farther ſpread], happened in the time of Juſtinian the Em- 
peror, about the middle of the ſixth century. It is deſcribed by 
three cotemporary hiſtorians, Procopius, Evagrias, and Agathias : 


And, from their account of it, it was, for the extent of the countries 


it ravaged the deſtruction it made, and the time it endured, the 
greateſt calamity that ever befell mankind, ſo far, at leaſt, as we 
know. Procopius tells us, that it went all over the world known at 

that time, even to the extremities of it, and, he ſays, went near to 
deftroy the human race f. Evagrias ſays it laſted fifty-two years , vi- 
ſiting different countries at different times and ſome countries twice ; 


particularly, it was twice in Conſtantinople. It began in Egypt, as 


Procopius informs us; from which country all the plagues, that 


in later times have infeſted Europe, originally came ; though, 


from all the accounts of Egypt which we have from antient authors, 


and particularly from Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, who have 


given us a pretty full and circumſtantial account of the hiſtory of 


| that nation down to the Perſian conqueſt, it does not appear that 


in thoſe antient times they were ever afflicted with that cala- 
mity, unleſs when it proceeded immediately from the hand of 
God, for the purpoſe of delivering the Ifraelites from bondage. 
But the nation was much younger in thoſe times, and their 

laws and diſcipline in full force; and phyſic- appears to me to | 
have been better underſtood and prafticed there than in any o- 


cher part of the world: : Whereas; in later times, when the coun- 


try was inhabited by a mongrel race of people, without arts and 
ſeiences, or good morals, and without that attention to diet and to 
NS which T hold to be abſolutely neceſſary to prevent peſ>_ 
Fe | 6 tilentiat. 
©. Thacydides, Lib. iii. Cap. 47 | : 
Lib. ii. de Bello Perfico, Cap. 22. 
2 Ib iv. Cap. 28. | 
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tilential diſeaſes in ſuch a country as Egypt, it was no wonder it 
became the ſource of plagues to all Europe. | 


But, as Europe had been deſtined by Nature to be the receptacle 


of all the diſeaſes in the world, it was not from Egypt and Ethiopia 


only that it was afflicted with this ſevereſt ſcourge of God, but from 


the remoteſt part of the Eaſt. From the kingdom of Cathay, in Chi-- 


na, there came a plague, which over-ran all Aſia and Africa, and at 
laſt came into Europe, in 1346, and made ſuch havock there, that, in 


many places, it deſtroyed a fifteenth part of the inhabitants, and, in 


ſome places, many more ; particularly, in France, it was computed 
to have deſtroyed an eighth part, and, in England, a third, or, at 
leaſt, a fourth part“. This and the other plague under Juſtinian are 


ſuch calamities, that, though a nation in its youth and vigour might 


recover of them, I do not think it was poſſible that nations, ſuch 
as the European were at that time, could ever repair the loſs; and, 
therefore, I hold that, even at this _ Europe 1 the deſolation 


it then ſuffered, 


Such countries as Egypt and the Eaſt, having been & much longer 
in a ſtate of civilization than Europe, may be ſaid to be the native 


countries of diſeaſes. There the plague dwells, and from thence it 
comes to Conſtantinople, out of which it never is; and the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Macedonia and Walachia are very ſeldom free of it. 
In one part of Aſia, I have heard of a plague, ſuch as never was heard 


of, I believe, any where elſe. It was in the iſland of Sumatra, where 


we have our ſettlement of Bencoolen. It happened in the year 
1775, during their dry ſeaſon, which is always more or leſs unheal- 
: ay - for there blows at that time a land-wind, nn coming from 
5 Aa 2 e » $5511 280 © the 


' * See the French Encyclopedie, under the article Pefiilence. | 
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the inner parts of the iſland, that are full of marſhes, is loaded with 
putrid vapours ; whereas the wind from the ſea, though it brings a 
great deal of rain, makes their healthieſt weather, In that year, the 
drought was remarkable ; ſo that a great part of the marſhes were 
dried up; the exhalations from which produced a fog that laſted for 
fix weeks, and was ſo thick that they could ſee nothing that was at 


any diſtance, It was fo pernicious, even to the vegetable life, that 


it deftroyed every green thing about Bencoolen ; and, as to the ani- 
mal life, great numbers of the natives died of it, and of our facto- 
ry more than two thirds. It raged alſo among the buffalos and 
horſes. But, what was moſt extraordinary, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from all other plagues of which we read, is, that it deſtroyed even 
the fiſhes of the ſea, which were caft up upon the beech, dead, in 
heaps. Whether it alſo affected the wild animals of the iſland I 
could not learn; but I think it is highly probable that it did; though 
we do not read of any plague affecting them, except the plague a- 


: mong the cattle in the Alps, which, if we may believe Virgil, de- 


ſtroyed even the animals in the natural ſtate *, This account of the 
plague in Sumatra I had from' two gentlemen, one of whom was in 


the iſland at the time, and the other, who is a phyſician by profeſ- 


ſion, had been there the year before, and returned to it the year 
after, and was there altogether twenty years, ge [ believe, 


| * n e ever ved. there ha 8 
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a See Pages 78; and 119. 
+ This gentleman told me, that, one year he was ae half of the Faftory died; 
and, in one month, he ſaw a half of the garriſon buried. What prodigious numbers 
of men does trade deſtroy, and particularly thoſe diſtant ſettlements, for carrying it 
on in climates and countries ſo adverſe to our temperament and conſtitution, as A- 
frica, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies proj n when theſe (cttlements muſt be pro- 


tected by a military force? 
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Theſe peſtilential diſeaſes do not only kill the greateſt part of thoſe 
who catch them; but ſuch as recover are very much weakened by 
them. A diſeaſe of this kind, mentioned by the northern hiſtorians, 
and called by them the black death, which almoſt deſolated Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Ruſſia, in the end of the fifteenth centu- 


ry, is ſaid to have weakened the race of men ſo much in thoſe 


countries, that the people have never ſince been of the ſize and 
ſtrength they were formerly. | 


But, beſides: theſe plagues, which laſted only for a time, there 
have come diſeaſes from thoſe countries, that have been permanent, 
and ſome of them remain to this day. The firſt I ſhall mention is 


the leproſy, which came from Egypt, Syria, and Judaea, and which 


was one of the bleſſed effects, among many other of the Cruſades, 


and the only fruit we reaped from that religious knight-errantry, to 


compenſate ſuch prodigious loſs of men. It was once ſo common 
all over Europe, that Mathew Paris ſays, there were no leſs than 
18, ooo hoſpitals for lepers in Chriſtendom j and it appears from the 
teſtament of Lewis VIII. of France “*, that there were 2000 of 
| theſe in France. How many there were in Britain I cannot ſay: 


But I know there were many in England; and Harry II. if I am | 


not miſtaken, mortified a great ſum. of money for maintaining them. 
It appears, therefore, that this plague was not only far ſpread, but 
laſted long. At preſent, I believe, there are but ſmall remains of it, 
unleſs we reckon the ſcurvy and the King's evil to be ſpecieſes of 
it. If ſo, inſtead of diminiſhing, or dying away, it is increaſing, I 
believe, more than ever: For the laſt of theſe diſeaſes is becoming 
more common every day, at leaſt in Britain; and I am affured by 
the phyſicians, that nine parts of ten, of conſumptions, which de- 
ſtroy ſuch numbers among us, are of the ſcrophulous kind. 


The 


See the French Eneyclopedie, under the word Lepreſerie. 
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The next diſeaſe I ſhall mention undoubtedly continues to be ſtill a 
ſtanding plague among us ; I mean the ſmall-pox, which came like- 
_ wiſe from the Eaſt, and particularly from Arabia; and it is ſaid 
that the Arabians brought it with them into Spain, from whence it 
has been propagated all over Europe. It is the moſt univerſal plague 
which ever has been among men ; for very few eſcape it : And it 
was at firſt ſo mortal, that it was computed to deſtroy one four- 
teenth part of the human race *; and thoſe that eſcaped death had 
their faces disfigured, and were no doubt weakened in their perſons. 
Where inoculation is uſed, this diſeaſe is ſeldom mortal; but I cannot 
be perſuaded that it does not, in ſome degree, weaken and impair 
the habit. Ihe remedy of inoculation came originally from Cir- 
| n. for the . has 8 all over n even to China. 


The laſt of theſe po diſcaſes 1 mall nig and which I 
call plagues; becauſe: they are contagious, has contributed to the ruin 
of the human body more, and to the degeneracy of the race, than 
any I have yet mentioned, becauſe it attacks the very ſeat of genera- 
tion. By this the reader will know that I mean the venereal diſeaſe. 

It is generally believed to have come from the Weſt Indies. But, if 
the fact be true, and I never heard it diſputed, that it made its firſt 
appearance in Europe at the ſiege of Naples, in 1493, it is im- 
poſſible it could have come from thence; for Columbus did not ſet 
out for his :diſcovery of the Weſt Indies till the month of Auguſt 
1492 3 and, beſides, there is not the leaſt probability that it ſhould 
have been in a country where men lived in the greateſt innocence and 
ſimplicity of manners, and which, from the ſtate of civilization the 
people were in, appears to me to have been but newly inhabited. 
J think, . it muſt ere _ like the other diſeaſes I have 

bald eon 337 035 3 gs T1 20s mentioned, 


- ® Encyclopedie, under the article Varo Petit. 
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mentioned, from ſome country that had been long in a ſtate of civi- 
lization, and where vice and folly were grown old. And the moſt 


probable account of its native country is what I heard from a learn- 


ed phyſician in Paris, Monſieur Juſſieu, (who, I am forry to hear, is 


dead within theſe few years), that it came originally from Africa, the 


coaſt of which had been diſcovered, and, I beheve, ſettlements made 
upon it by the Portugueſe,. ſome years before the diſcovery of the 
Weſt Indies. And he ſaid, that it was by the Portugueſe brought 

into Europe, and by the negro ſlaves carried to the Weſt Indies 
and America; from whence, no doubt, it would be brought back to 
Europe; for it is the effect of commerce to keep up a conſtant cir- 
culation of vice and difeaſe, and to make the vices and diſeaſes of 
one country the vices and difeaſes of all. In ſupport of his opinion, 
he affirmed it as a fact, that the diſeaſe, at this day, was to be found 


in the greateſt virulence and ans aj nin the ee on the 
coaſt of Africa. 


But, though I don't doubt that the pox is a native of Africa, I 
think it is highly probable that it is a native alſo of India, a country 
much older in civilization than. Africa ; for, according to my in- 
formation, it has been there of a very long time, and with a force 
and vigour, ſuch as every diſeaſe, as well as plant or animal, has in 


its native country, greater than any where elſe. Neither do I think 
it at all probable that it has been imported into India from Africa 


or Europe, though it is very poſſible that i it may bave travelled from 
India to China, where it reigus alſo. 


This diſeaſe, unknown in antient times, is as malignant as it 18 
wide ſpread, and particularly. in hot countries, in one or more of 


which, I am perſuaded, it firſt began. There it is hardly ever radi- 


_ cally cured. ; Whereas, | in the cold nn where at firſt it was 
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very mortal , they have found methods of curing it, which they 


cannot practice ſucceſsfully in warmer regions; though, I am per- 
ſuaded, that, let it be ever ſo wel] cured, it will leave behind it a 


weakneſs that muſt go to the race. But, in the hot countries, where 
it is ſeldom mortal, it is never cured, but goes on from generation to 
generation, and ſpreads ſo, even among the lower ſort of people, that, 


J am told, in Italy, Spain and Portugal, you can hardly find a woman 


to whom you can ſafely give a child to be nurſed: And the conſe- 


quence is, that the ſtature of the men in thoſe countries, particularly 


of the better ſort, is very much diminiſhed, much more thanamong us. 


| Beſides thoſe vices and . 1 have mentioned, there is in the Eaſt 
the uſe of Opium and of Betle. Of the firſt of theſe we have ſome ex- 
perience in Europe; and we know that its effects are as pernicious 
as thoſe of ſpirits. As to betle, it is one bad thing, and, perhaps, the 
bad thing, that we have not imported from foreign countries. 
It is the leaf of a plant like a vine, compounded with the kernel 
of a nut, which the people of India and its iſlands chew, not un- 


: _ wholeſome in itſelf, I believe, except by the exceſſive uſe of it: But 


they chew it conſtantly, and through their whole lives from their 
infancy ; and, as they mix it with quicklime, to give it a hot and 
pungent taſte, and ſometimes with opium, it muſt be exceedingly per- 
nicious, when ſo immoderately uſed. 


In thoſe countries they all ſmoak tobacco; and the rich and luxu- 
rious among them mix opium with it; all which, joined with the 
immoderate uſe of women, weakens them ſo, that they grow ſoon 


old, and ey few of them reach to the age of ſixty. 
| Tobacco 


=" , > a 2 
4 . e 


ec When it firſt came into Europe even Kings died of it ; and, among others, 
Francis the Firſt of France, the moſt heroic King of modern times, to whom Harry 
Stephen has very properly applied the eulogium made by Homer upon Agamemon, 


Ateꝙo vigor, * 1 * greg T' WIXpeuTHSe 
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Tobacco we got from America; and it is now uſed by all 
ranks and orders of men in Europe. It is a thing of univerlal uſe 
over the world, more univerſal than even corn or rice, or than any 
thing elſe that we know the earth produces; and yet I heard an 
eminent phyſician, who is lately dead, I mean Sir John Pringle, 
ſay, that it is as pernicious as ſpirits. In this he may have exagge- 
rated a little ; but, as hardly any thing is indifferent in human life, I 
believe, even the moderate uſe of fo unnatural a thing is not good, 
and the immoderate uſe of it pernicious, 


If vices and diſeaſes, and an unnatural way of living, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily weaken men, though living in the country and in ſingle hou- 
ſes, or in hamlets and ſmall villages, much more muſt it do ſo in 
great towns, where trade and ſedentary arts are carried on. In ſuch 
towns, the air, fouled with the breath of ſo many animals, and i im- 
pregnated with exhalations from the dead, the dying, and chings 
corrupted of all kinds, muſt be little better than a flow poiſon, 
and ſo offenſive, as to be perceptible by the ſenſe of thoſe who are 
not accuſtomed to it; for it is ſaid, that the , wandering Arabs will 


ſmell. a town at the diſtance of ſeveral leagues. In this country 


it 1s well known that our cottagers, who are driven, by the avarice of 
landlords and great. tenants, into towns, to ſeek for a iyelhood 
there, are very ſoon deſtroyed by the change of air and manner 
of life. And, even among thoſe who have been born and. brought 
up in towns, the mortality i is very much greater than i in the country, 
as in the inſtances I have given from Birmingham and the neigh- 


bouring village of Monton *. And the common rate of mortality, 


in the ſeveral great towns in Europe, is one out of twenty-five or 
thirty; whereas, in the ſeveral countries of Europe, it is one out 
of forty-five or Ap The deſtruction of en Famke in 
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towns, is remarkable ; and I was well informed, that, in an hoſpital 
in London, where they take in children, out of frrentyetour there 
died 1 one in a year. | 


That theſe vices and diſeaſes muſt weaken the individual, there 
can be no doubt; and I think there is as little that it will weaken 


the race, unleſs we believe that it is a matter of mere accident whe- 


ther men beget weak or ſtrong children. What, then, muſt be the 
conſequence, if vices and diſeaſes, and the moſt unnatural way of 
living, ſhall go on from generation to generation, for hundreds, 
perhaps, thouſands of years? In what condition muſt men be that 
have the vices, diſeaſes, and weaknefles, of ten generations upon 
their backs ? yet, Tam afraid, that 1s the caſe of all the preſent inha- 
bitants of Britain, more or leſs, but particularly of the families of 
our 1 7 50 and 2 | 

Beides all thoſe evils of modern times, which I have mentioned, 
there i is, in ſome countries of Europe and particularly in England, 


another evil, peculiar to civilized countries, but quite unknown in 


barbarous nations. The evil I mean is indigence; and the reader 
will be ſtill more ſurpriſed, when I tell him, that it is greateſt in the 
richeſt countries : And, therefore, in England, which, I believe, is 
the richeſt country in Europe, there is more indigence than in any 
other ; for the number of people that are there maintained upon 
public or private charity, and who, therefore, may be called beg- 


gars, is prodigious. What proportion they may bear to the whole 


people, 1 have never heard computed ; but I am fure it muſt be 19 91 
great. 


+ 


And 1 am afraid; in theſe countries they call rich, indigence is 


- not on find to the lower ſort of oe; but extends even to the 


better 
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better ſort: For ſuch is the effect of wealth in a nation, that (how- 


ever paradoxical it may appear, ) it does at laſt make all men poor 


and indigent ; the lower fort through idleneſs and debauchery, 
the better ſort through luxury, vanity, and extravagant expence, 


Now, I would deſire to know, from the greateſt admirers of mo- 


dern times, who maintain that the human race is not degenerated, 
but rather improved, whether they know any other ſource of hu- 
man miſery, beſides vice, diſeaſe, and indigence ; and whether theſe 


three are not in the greateſt abundance in the rich and flourithing 


country of England? 


I would further aſk theſe gentlemen, whether, in the cities of the 
antient world, there were poor's houſes, hoſpitals, infirmaries, and 
thoſe other receptacles of indigence and diſeaſe, which we ſee in the 
modern cities ? and whether, in the ſtreets of antient Athens and 
Rome, there were ſo many objects of diſeaſe, deformity, and miſe- 
ry, to be ſeen, as in our ſtreets, beſides thoſe which are concealed 
from public view in the houſes above mentioned. In later times, in- 
deed, in thoſe cities, when the corruption of manners was almoſt as 
| great as among us, ſome ſuch things might have been ſeen, as we 
are ſure they were to be ſeen in Conſtantinople under. the later 
Greek Emperors . And it may perhaps be ſome comfort to the 


modern reader, to be informed, that even in antient Athens a 
mad democracy, which then governed that ſtate, had, by their raſh. 
counſels and extravagant projects, reduced the people to ſuch in- 


digence, that ſome of the citizens were not aſhamed to aſk money 
from paſſengers in the ſtreets; a fact I could not have believed, 
| | | Ez ; except 


See Page 113. 
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except upon the authority of a arp writer, himſelf an 
Athenian and chen reliding 3 in the city * 


| Thus, I think, I have wo, not only that there is a degeneracy 
in the human body, in ſize and ſtrength, as well as in health and 
longevity, conſtantly going on in the ſtate of civilization, from the 
moſt antient times but, I think, I have ſhown the cauſes, why it not 
only is, but muſt be ſo. Thoſe who maintain the contrary opinion, 
if I could ſuſpect them of any religion, I ſhould think they were ſu- 
perſtitious, and believed that God Almighty interpoſed, in a mira- 
culous manner, to preſerve the human race, which otherwiſe muſt 
be deſtroyed, at leaſt, in the greateſt part of the known world, and 
would be in the whole of it, if we Europeans could carry our vices 
and diſeaſes to enery Nn of it, as we have done to a Du part of 

it, | | 


* Ifocrates, in Areopagitico, verſus finem. This Oration, together with the Ora- 
tion de Pare, I would recommend to the ſerious ſtudy of all the admirers of popu- 
lar government. If ever there was a people on earth fit to govern themſelves, it 
was the Athenians ; the nobleſt people, i in my opinion, that ever exifted, excelling 
in arts and arms, generous and bigh minded, and, at the ſame time, the acuteſt 
and clevereſt people in the world: Yet, in thoſe two Orations, it is clearly ſhown, 
-that they were undone, by the people pretending to govern axe ad for Virtue: 
there may be in a people, but Wiſdom chere will be. 
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E 1 VII. 


Recapitulation of what has been ſaid of the Body of the Natural Man— 
No increaſe of Size in the Civilized State, —In that State, Man, by 
Art, may excel in certain Exerciſes.—Of the Mind of the Natural 


Man ;—the fame with the mere Animal Mind.—The Powers of 


that Mind conſidered. — Man more perfect m his Animal Noture 

than other Animals. Of the Tranquility of his Mind in that State. 
— Of. the Golden Age in Greece and Italy. This State not a State 
of perfect Felicity, the Intellectual Pleaſures being wanting. — 
Gymneo/o Nen in India in a more Parts State. 


'N the preceding Chapter, I think, I have ſhown, that Man, li- 


ving in the natural ftate, is healthier, longer lived, ſtronger 
and larger of body, than the ſame animal living in a ſtate of arts 


and civility. I fay the ſame animal; for I do not maintain that all 


men in the natural ſtate are as big as the Pongo, or great Oran Ou- 


tan of Angola, or as the Patagonian ; but, on the contrary, I hold, 


that there is by nature as great a difference in ſize in our ſpecies, as 
there is among other animals, and particularly among dogs; for it 
would be moſt extraordinary, if, in the moſt various animal upon 
this earth, there was not found the common variety of great and 
ſmall. The natural man, therefore, I ſay, is of the ſize of that 
race of men to which he belongs; and I fay further, that, if he 
? | | has 
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has food ſufficient in the natural ſtate, no care or 2 in a 1 
of art and civilization, can add one inch to his ſtature : And till 
leſs can it make him healthier, or longer lived; for it is true what 
the Poet ſays, 


God never made his works for Man to mend. 5 


At the ſame time, it is true, what I before obſerved *, that, in the 
civilized ſtate, Men, by the conſtant uſe of violent exerciſe, eſpeci- 
ally if they are directed by ſkilful maſters, ſuch as the T&ÞoTpiBns 
was in the antient Gymnaſiums, will very much improve their natu- 


ral ſtrength and agility, and be able to do things that an Oran Outan 


could not do, though of greater natural ſtrength and agility, But 
there is one feat of agility, which men in the natural ſtate perform 
much better than any men in the civilized ſtate I ever heard of; and 
that 1s climbing. The ſavage girl I ſaw in France clumb a tree like 
a ſquirrel ; and ſo did Peter the Wild Boy, when he firſt came to 
England. And the. reaſon why they do fo, is, that they practice that 


cxerciſe very much; for the purpoſe, either of ſaving themſelves 
from wild beaſts, (which was the cafe of the ſavage girl, who told 
me, that, in her travels through the woods, ſhe always, for the 


greater ſecurity, ſept in the top of a tree), or, of food, which, I 
believe, was Peter's reaſon Far nnen as he fed ſo: much on the | 


leaves of trees. 

There _ one thing further to be obſerved, | concerning the Body 
of the Man of Nature, that the animal life, being much ſtronger 
in him than in the civilized Man, he can bear wounds, hurts, 


. and bruiſes, much better; and it is very much more difficult to kill 
him. We have no experience of this with reſpect to the Oran |; 
| Ouran who is more in the Am ſtate than any other man we 


. know, 


* P age 76. 
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know, Next to him are. the inhabitants of the Ladrone or Ma- 
rianne Iſlands, who have, indeed, the uſe of ſpeech ; but they do 
not wear clothes, have not the uſe of fire, nor eat fleſh, but ſubſiſt 
entirely upon vegetables, with the addition of what fiſh they can 
catch. They are, as I have ſaid “, a very ſtrong and healthy race, 
above ſeven feet in ſtature, and ſo active, particularly in the water, 


and ſo difficult to be killed, as to us appears incredible: But the fol- 


lowing facts are atteſted by an eye-witneſs, Captain Cowley, one of 
our circumnavigators in the end of the laſt century; and I will relate 
them in his own words. We took, * ſays he, © four of theſe infidels 
* (meaning the inhabitants of one of the Ladrone Iflands,) priſoners, 
and brought them on board, binding their hands behind them; 


© but they had not been long there before three of them leaped Geer 


© board into the ſea, ſwimming away from the ſhip with their hands 


© tied behind them. However, we ſent the boat after them, and 


found that a ſtrong man, at the firſt blow, could not penetrate their 
* ſkins with a cutlaſs. One of them had received, in my judgment, 
* forty ſhots in his body before he died: And the laſt of the three, 
© that was killed, had ſwum a good Engliſh mile firſt, not only with 
© his hands tied behind him, but alſo with his arms pinioned T=: 
—And ſo much for the Body of Maa | in the natural ſtate. 


I will now inquire concerning his Mind, which, it is evident, ac- 
cording to my philoſophy, can be nothing. elſe but the mere animal: 
Mind, without Intellect, which he has not yet acquired, nor can ac- 
quire in this ſtate of his exiſtence, otherwiſe than by the intercourſe. 
of ſocial life, the invention and the practice of arts. But, in place of 
intellect, he has, as well as other animals, inſtinct, by which he is 
directed unerringly to every thing that is proper for the preſerva- 
tion of the individual and the continuation of the kind. | 

The 

Page 39 . SO HS LON | 
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The Animal Mind, as J have obſerved in the Firſt Volume of this 
work , has two kinds of powers, very diſtin& from one another — 
the gnofizc, and the orectic. By the former of theſe the animal per- 
cerves and knows, and by the latter he defires and inclines : Under 
which I alſo include averfion ; for averſion is the deſire of the ab- 
ſence of any thing. Of theſe powers it is evident that the gnoſtic 
is firſt in order; for, unleſs we perceive or know a thing, it is im- 
poſſible we can 4. it. | 


The Animal has but two gnoſtic powers, the Senſe and the Phanta- 
ſia ; which laſt may be called a kind of ſecondary ſenſation, as by it 
the animal perceives again what he has before perccived by the Senſes: 
And, as in the Phantaſia, the images of external things are preſerved, 
to be preſented to the Mind as often as is neceſſary for the purpo- 
ſes of the Animal Life, it ſerves the purpoſe of Memory in Man, 
which, as I have ſaid elſewhere f, preſerves our ideas in the ſame 
manner as the Phantaſia does our Senſations, 


As to the Oredic powers 4 the Animal Mind, they are 610 5 
vided by the antient philoſophy into two, ETiSujpc OT appetite, and 
evjp.os Or anger... By appetite, Nature or Inſtinct directs. us to pur- 
ſue what is proper for us, and to ſhun what is hurtful. But this 

vould not be ſufficient for the purpoſe of Nature, if the Animal had 

not likewiſe a ſtrength of Mind, by Which he perfeveres in pur- 
ſuits, and overcomes difficulties that may lie in his way: Nor would 
even tliis be ſufficient for the preſervation of the Rmmal and of his 
race, if he had not Iikewife a certain degree of fortitude and cou- 
rage, by which he is prompted to feſiſt attacks, and to encounter 
dangers in defence of himſelf and his offspring. Theſe diſpoſitions 
of ihe Animal Aid: are denoted: 'by the word: obe Or un err. 


"Further, 
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Chap. VII, ANTIENT METAPHTSICS. 40 
a Further, Nature has not only given the animal certain appetites 

and deſires, but has alſo ſuggeſted to him the proper means of gra- 

tifying thoſe deſires: And it is in this chiefly that we admire the in- 


ſtinct of animals, which prompts them to do things that no human 
intelligence could deviſe, and in a better manner than they could be 
performed by the moſt {kilful human artiſt, | 


The animal Man muſt therefore have all thoſe qualities of Mind 
belonging to other Animals. But, as I imagine, he is ſuperior to 


them, not only by his Intellect, but in his animal part, I be- 
lieve he has all thoſe qualities in a higher degree. His natural 
appetites, for example, I hold to be ſtronger ;; his anger alſo, and his. 
courage and reſolution to overcome difficulties and encounter dan- 


gers, to be greater than thoſe of other animals; and that I aſtin&, or 


natural ſagacity, as it may be called, by which he contrives means 
to gratify his deſires, I believe, is greater than even that of the. Ne: 


ver, and ſuch, as we are told, that of the Oran Qutan i eg: RES iro 


Such i is the Mind of Man i in the natural flate ; ; E in that ſtate 


it is, 1 think, evident that he muſt be as happy at leaſt, or, perhaps, 
happier” than other animals, as his animal parts are ſuperior to 
theirs. The happineſs of the animal is as great as the pleaſures of 


the body can make it; and he feels no bodily pain, except what 
may ariſe from external accident, to which animals in the natural 
ſtate are not near ſo liable as thoſe that are tamed and civilized. He 
is ſubject to no diſeaſes; and, when he dies, it is rather fleep | than 


rr: 


death. He has pleaſures of the Mind, as I have elſewhere obſerved *. 


as well as of the Body; nor is he afflicted with any pain of Mind 


work mentioning... He, therefore, enjoys a tranquility; and com- 
poſure of Mind, which; is very rarely to be found in the civilized 


Man, 'whoſe Mind is difordered by various paſſions unknown to the 
mere animal, and who is often at variance with himſelf, being 


Vor. III. | Cc diſtracted 


. Vol. II. Metaphyſics, p. 103. 
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: > diſtracted and torn to pieces by different paſſions, each contending 
| for maſlery, which never happens to the animal in the natural ſtate, 
who is perfectly one animal, without diſcord or diviſion. It is not, 
therefore, without reaſon, that Homer has pronounced the civilized 
Man the moſt miſerable of all animals __ the A of the a v. 


There are no mes living together | in numbers or in 1 any Kind of 
ſociety, that are in the perfect natural ftate, ſo far as we know, 
(for ſingle Savages have been found in that ſtate, in different 
parts of Europe), though they may be, and, in ſome parts of the 
earth not yet diſcovered. Even the Oran Outan is not in a ftate 
perfectiy natural; for, though he has not a language of articulation, 
he uſes a weapon, builds ſome kind of huts; and, what is more ex- 
traordinary ſtill, and is never done by any mere animal, he carries off 
Negro girls and boys, in order to uſe them for ſervants; a fact as well 
atteſted as any concerning him. We cannot, therefore, form any per- 
fect judgment of the happineſs of Man in the natural ftate, except by 
what we know of him in the firſt ages of civility. Of theſe there have 

been traditions preſerved (for records there could be none,) in ſome 
countries, and particularly in Greece, which have been handed down 
to us by their poets, the only hiſtorians of thoſe early times. Of 
theſe traditions we have a full account in the beginning of Ovid's 
: Enn where he has deſcribed at great length this golden 
5 age, 
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- £0 mad Japirer fog this, * he laments the — of the two immortal 
5 | horſes of Achilles, who, by deſtiny, were condemned to live for ever among ſuch 
" miſerable mortals. If it was A misfortune-to live for ever, eren among ſuch men as 
thoſe antient heroes, how would he have lamented the fate of a Strulbrug man or 
| F n and in ſuch 
times? 
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Chap. VII. ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. aoz 
age, as it was called, in which men are ſaid to have lived the moſt 
happy life poſſible. Of the ſame kind was the age of Saturn in I- 
taly, who firſt introduced government and the arts of civil life in- 


to that part of Italy, called Latium, from being his hiding place ; ; 
whither he came, | | 


Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis. 
I genus indocile ac diſperſum montibus altis 
Compoſuit, legeſque dedit ; Latiumque vocari 

Maluit, his quoniam latuiſſet tutus in oris. 
Aurea, quae perhibent, illo ſub rege fuerunt 

Saecula; fic placida popules in pace regebat : 
Deterior donec paulatim ac decolor actas 

Et Belli t et amor e po 


In which lines,. 1 am perſuaded, Virgil has recorded, as a faithful 


hiſtorian, the traditions of his country; of the truth of which, I 


think, there is very little reaſon to doubt. 


Of what kind the life of our firſt parents was before the fall, and 
whether that may not be called the golden age in the land of Chal- 
daea, I will not preſume to inquire. But one thing ſeems pretty e- 
vident, that thoſe progenitors of ours, before they ate of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, had not thoſe opinions concerning 
good and evil which have made the miſery of their deſcendants ever 
ſince, But, whether they were ſuperior beings, who had not opi- 
nions concerning good or ill, which may be either true or falſe, 
and, when falſe, are the ſource of all vice and folly, but had. cer- 
tain e of that diſtinction; er whether Yor! were animals 
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of the ſame ſpecies with us, but in the natural ſtate, without 
any opinions at all of any kind, is a matter of profound inquiry, 
for which I am not qualified, as I am no divine, nor ſkilled in the 
original: language of the Sacred Oracles. 


Leaving, therefore, ſuch 8 to others more learned, I 
ſhall only add upon this ſubject, that the happineſs of the natural ſtate, 


or of the firſt ages of ſociety, appears to me to have been very much 


magnified by the poets; for, in ſuch a ſtate, there could be no 
more, or very little more, than the happineſs of the mere animal, 

there being wanting the chief happineſs of Man, which conſiſts in 
the perfection of his intellectual nature. If, ſays Plato, the men of 
the golden age, who were ſupplied with every thing they wanted 
without toil or labour, and lived in a moſt perfect natural way, not 
being clothed or houſed, had employed their leiſure in philoſophy, 
hey would no doubt have been infinitely happier than the men of 
this age; but, if they did nothing but eat and drink, and enjoy o- 
ther bodily pleaſures, 'it is evident "ale. their La rare "Ut" | have 
deen of a very low kind *. * 


Thel only men we read of in hiſtory, who enjoyed PE happineſs 
_ deſcribed by Plato; were the Gymnoſophiſts of India. Theſe alone, of 

all the men we ever heard of, joined the ' philoſophical with the ſa- 
vage life; for they lived naked in the n Tem: the or 
fruits of the mor and there d MPa 23 500 19 3 
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7 1 p- 537% 538. edit. Ficini.” 721 | 
4 Arrian Indicu, cap. xi. This author; whom I quoted 3 upon the be ſubjeft 
_-6f the Geſtetion "df - Elephants, p. 169. appears to me to have been better informed 
concerning India and. its inhabitants than any other antient author; for he had his 
information from Megaſthenes, who travelled through India, and from Nearchus, 
who was with Alexander in India, and was the admiral of his fleet, which he con- 
duQted from the mouth of Indus to Babilonia. | 
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That the Mind of Man 15 in the Natural State, or in the Firſt Ages 
"of Civility, beft known by being compared with the Minds of 
Men more advanced in Social Life. —The Underſtanding of Men 
depends upon the Progreſs they have made in the Arts, —This the 

: Reaſon why thoſe Nations who have made little Progreſs in Arts 
. appear quite ſtupid and brut: iſh. —The Progreſs in Arts depends up- 

on the Country and Climate in which the People Live.—Great Di of = 

ference, in this reſpect, betwixt South America or the We eft India 
Mands, and North America. — The Indians of North America the 
860 living 1 ef what Men are in the F 6 Ages of Society. 


n, 


7 cannot, I think, form a true judgment. of the Mind. of Man 
Vin che natural ſtate, or in the firſt: ages of civility, except by 
— it with the Minds of Men in the more advanced ſtages of 

ſociety. In the firſt ages of civil life, a Man cannot be far removed 
from a Brute; for he muſt be ignorant of all thoſe arts and ſeiences 
which improve our underſtanding ſo much, and may indeed be ſaid 
to create it, or, at leaſt, to bring it into exertion, and call it: forth 
from the latent ſtate in which it was before, It is evident, there- 
fore, that the intelligence of men in civil life muſt depend upon the 
progreſs they! have made in arts; fo that, if they have made little 
or no progreſs, they muſt appear to be very ſtupid and brutiſfl. And 
this will account for the deſcriptions given us, both by antient au- 


thors and modern travellers, of nations who had'the uſe of very few 
AT{E8 | f 
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arts. Of this kind were * Fiſh-eaters and the Tuſenſi ah of whom 
Diodorus ſpeaks “. 


Another thing to be obſerved is the country and climate in which 
thoſe ſavages live ; for, if the climate be mild, and the country a- 
bounding in all the natural fruits of the earth, and not ſo over- 
ſtocked with inhabitants, but that they may all live at their eaſe, the 
conſequence will be, that the people of ſuch a country will have little 
ſpirit or underſtanding, and will be a dull, ſluggiſh, unwarlike people. 
This was the caſe of the inhabitants of the iſlands of the Weſt Indies, 
where the Spaniards firſt landed when, they diſcovered the new 
world, The Spaniards, therefore, treated them as beaſts, and be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe, that they were no better, till their 
humanity was eſtabliſhed by a Bull of the Pope. The fame was the 
caſe, in ſome degree, of the people of Mexico and Peru 15 But the 
inhabitants of Canada, and other parts of North America, were a 
people altogether different; for, living in a country and climate 
where men could not ſubſiſt without the invention and practice of 
the arts of hunting and fiſhing, nor without much toil and labour 
and great indurance of the injuries of weather, and being alſo en- 

gaged in frequent wars with one another, a noble race of men Was 

formed, fuch as would have done honour to any age or country in 
the world. Whoever, therefore, confounds theſe nations of North 
America with the Southern Americans and the inhabitants of the 
Weſt India Iſlands, and ſpeaks of them promiſcuouſly, as'a weak, 
effeminate; contemptible race of men, knows rpc e of ard the 
E e wh of human nature. N ras] Ul non 


n is by the example of thoſe nations of North America that 1 | 
propoſe to ſhow what men were in the firſt. ages of ſociety, andi in 
countries where a life ak toil, and labour, and. the practice of dun, 
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kind, rather than back. as are taken from antient books, to which, 
5 obſerve, that Men, who are not ſcholars, give very little credit. 


There are alſo many among us, who are not diſpoſed to believe the 
moſt credible travellers, if they atteſt facts very different from what 
has fallen under their own obſervation, and contrary to the notions 
they have formed of human nature. Laying aſide, therefore, both 
antient authors and modern travellers, I will appeal to nations whoſe 
cuſtoms and manners we are well acquainted with, having been 
long connected with them in war, in peace, and in commerce. Such 
are the Savages, as we call them, of North America, concerning 


whom I have been at a great deal of pains to inform myſelf: For, 


not being ſo happy as to be perfectly ſatisfied with men ſuch as I 
ſee them in Britain and in other parts of Europe, I have been na- 
turally led to inquire whether men have been in all ages and nations 
of the world ſuch as we ſee them now, and whether there are not 
yet to be found men very different from us, in Mind as well as in 
Body. Now, I think, thoſe Savages of North America are very dif- 
ferent from us, particularly i in Mind, of which I am now ſpeaking. 


And I will here give a character of them, which I have had from 


ſeveral perſons who have been years among them, and particularly 


from Monſieur Roubaud, whom I have mentioned in the Firſt Vo- 
lume of the Origin and Progreſs of Language *, who was miſſionary 
among a tribe of them for ſeven years, and, beſides, was acquainted - 
with an old miffionary, Who had reſided no leſs than forty=ſix years 
at a place where there is a general rendezvous once a year, on account 
of commerce. It was no wonder, therefore, that Monſieur Roubaud, 


being ſo well informed, and having lived ſo long among them him- 


ſelf, ſhould. know their cuſtoms'and manners better than any man 
that ever T cohverſed with.” But, further, he underſtood perfectly 


their language, which i ne ee n. he ſhould do, in order to diſ- 


Gr nn ny 


a Man of ſcience and accurate obſervation. 


e 


charge 


. Pages 5 56. of — = Edition, where I have given. bis remarks upon the | 
language of the Albinaquois, a nation of North America,” which ſhow him to be 
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charge his office of miſſionary | Alen them? Now, without the 
knowledge of the language of a people, it is not ea to know 
perfectly the manners and characters of any nation. I have ſet 
down, in many ſheets of paper, what he told me concerning them, 
of which I will here give the reader the ſummary, with the addition 
of ſome facts, which J learned from others, who had reſided i in the 
country as well as Monſieur Roubaud, and had had a good deal of 
intercourſe with the Indians; not ſo much, indeed, as Monſi ieur 


Roubaud, but ener, to make them ſure of the facts they related. 


Hearing their 8 Monſicur Roubaud aid, that — 
| have a gravity. and compoſure. of Mind which nothing can 
diſturb ; being neither. elated; by good, nor depreſſed by ill for- 
tune. Thoſe common human paſſions of j joy and grief, they ſeem 
net liable to; and they have a preſence of Mind which is never 
diſconcerted by any event, however ſurpriſing en, unexpected. 
They are as cautious and deliberate i in council, as, ardent in fight 
| ſuch lovers of liberty, that it aner yet has, been poſſible to make a- 
flave of any of them——as. faithful in the obſervation, of... treaties, as, 
wife and prudent in making them; and abhorring our our ꝓerfidy ſo 
much, as to make it a common proverb, As. falſe and treache- 
us as a White man. Ibex ſhow ſuch 2; magnanimity, and con- 
| tempt: of death, in the; midſt of the moſt exquiſite err. as, al- 
tagether exceeds the belief, of thoſe who have not ſeen i At the 
5 ſiame time that they have this ſtrength and brmneſs of Mind, they 
have a great deal. of tenderneſs in their nature; * and, particularly. 
in natural affection to their children, and even their adopted chil- 
dren, there are no pegple who. exceed them. A gentl, eman of the | 
army told me that he ſaw a parting betwixt an Indian father and ac, 
Britiſh officer, whom he had taken priſonet and adopted as his ſon, 
and who was one of the very few inſtances of a man who had 
been any time among them, that could be perſuaded tc to leave 2 85 3 


and he tald me he never ſaw a more e ſcene, | | oy ED 
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Their public ſpirit, and their attachment to their nation, is, I 
am afraid, greater than the attachment of the moſt of us to our fa- 
milies. And, indeed, they conſider their nation as their family; 
ſo that whatever injury is done to their nation, they conſider as 
done to themſelves: And they make no diſtinction betwixt the in- 
dividuals of any nation and the nation; for, if they are wronged 
by an individual of another nation, they are ſatisfied with reven- 
ging it upon any other individual of the ſame nation. 


As to private friendſhip, ſuch heroic friendſhips as thoſe of Her- 
cules and Theſeus, Pylades and Oreſtes, ſo much celebrated in an- 
tient ſtory, are common among them; and there are very few of 
them who do not live and die with their friend. There was one 
of them, known by the nickname of Silverfoot, who was a ſworn 
friend of a Scotch officer of the name of Kennedy. This officer 


was obliged, in the way of his duty, to go to the ſiege of the Ha- 


vannah, in the laſt war. He told his Indian friend that he had no- 


thing to do there; and therefore deſired that he would not follow | 


him to a place where there was more danger from the climate than 


from the enemy. But his friend could not be perſuaded to leave 


him. Kennedy died there, and his friend very ſoon after him; 
not of diſeaſe, as I was informed, but of grief. | 

Nor are their friendſhips with one another greater than their 
hoſpitality to ſtrangers. If you come under an Indian's roof, he 


will protect you at the hazard of his life, and treat you with the 


very beſt things he has to give you, even if he ſhould want him- 
; ſelf; and Monſieur Roubaud told me that he has known them 

faſt three days, to ſave proviſions for him. If a ſtranger ſtays any 
time with them, they tell him that the ſun ſhone brighter ſince he 
E came to their houſe.” This is truly a claſſical compliment, and 
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was the fineſt thing that Horace could deviſe to ſay to Auguſtus, 
when he was deſcribing the pleaſure the people of Rome had in ſee- 
ing him,.after a long abſence ; | 


—Gratior it IS SHA 
Et ſoles melius nitent *. 


They uſe a like figure to expreſs grief. I know an officer in his 

Majeſty's army, to whom an old Indian ſaid, who had loſt his ſon 
in battle twenty years before, That, during all that time, the ſun 
had never ſhone Wo | CODES Tt | 


Mionſieur Roubaud: concluded their character, by flag: © That 

© they had every virtue belonging to human nature, and no vice, 
© except what they had learned from us Europeans.'— The chief of 

theſe vices is drunkenneſs; for, though they are ſuperior to all toil 

and pain and even to death itſelf, they cannot reſiſt the tempta- 
tion of ſpiritous liquors ; ſo true is the antient obſervation, that the 

allurements of pleaſure are more dangerous to virtue, than the ter- 

ror of pain. Whatever murders and other crimes they commit, 

are all owing to the violent intoxication of theſe liquors, ' much 

more violent, efpecially when operating upon ſuch ſtrong bodies 
as theirs, than any intoxication with wine or beer: And they ſay, I 
think, not improperly, that it is the rum which commits thoſe 

| crimes, not they. 17 5 495 20 5 
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As 1 W to their priſoners: In the firſt place, as they do 
not make ſlaves of them, according to the cuſtom of the antients, not 
having ſuch plenty of proviſions as to maintain both them and them- 
ſelves, it is neceſſary they ſhould kill them if they do not adopt 
them, as n the e do, to ſupply the aumber a their own 

people, 
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people, which they are very anxious to preſerve, more anxious 
than to deſtroy their enemies. And, as to the torments by which 
they put them to death, Monſieur Roubaud told me, that 
we are in a miſtake if we aſcribe this to impotence of paſſion, 
cruelty, and revenge; for it is among them the effect of policy ; 
and they reaſon in this manner: War, ſay they, is the greateſt evil 
that can befal men, and ſhould be prevented by all means poſſible ; 
therefore, in order to deter our neighbours from attacking us un- 
juſtly, we make them ſuffer the greateſt torments when they be- 
come our priſoners in war. And 1 cannot help ſaying, I ſo far ap- 
prove of this reaſoning, that, I think, what we call the humanity 
of modern war in Europe, has made war very much more frequent 
than in antient times; and we are much readier to take up the 
hatchet, (to uſe the Indian phraſe), and do it with much leſs deli- 
beration, than the Indians do; neither do we let it lie ſo long bu- 
ried as they do. | | 


As to the gluttony with which they are charged, it does not pro- 
ceed from what we call ſenſuality or intemperance, but from con- 
ſtraint of appetite, and the real neceſſity they are under, of filling 
their bellies when they have an opportunity, in order to be able to 

ſupport the long faſts which their manner of living expoſes them 
to; and we might as well accuſe of intemperance an eagle or a 
fox, or any other bird or beaſt of prey, when he makes a voracious. 
meal of any game which he happens to catch. The intemperate 
man is he who makes his pleaſure conſiſt in. eating, and, for that 
purpoſe, is at pains to provoke appetite, and to procure the moſt 
delicate things to fatisfy it; but he is neither a glutton nor an epi- 
cure, who eats only to ſatisfy preſent appetite and to provide for 
future want. 5 | 


Dd 2. | Their 
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Their underſtanding is excellent; and I have been aſſured, not only 
by Monſieur Roubaud, but by every man with whom I have con- 
verſed that had been much among them, that, in natural parts, and 
in ſkill in thoſe arts which they practice, ſuch as hunting and war 
by ſtratagem and ſurpriſe, they very much exceed any of the Eu- 
ropean nations. Monſicur Roubaud related to me many things 
they ſaid, both to him, and to Monſieur Montcalme the French 
| governor, who delighted much in converſing with them, which 
ſhowed not only great acuteneſs, but great wiſdom and depth 
of thought. Theſe I will not here inſert, nor many other par- 
ticulars which he told me, as it would lengthen too much this 
account of thoſe people, which is only intended to ſhow, that men 
nearer to the natural ſtate are better in mind, as well as in ar 
than nations n old in civility and arts * | 


— 


But there is one ſtory of them, iel come to my know- 
ledge, which ſhows their manners and ſentiments, as much as any 
06 I have ſaid of them, and with which, therefore, I will enter- 
- tain the reader. It happened i in the war before the laſt, and comes to 

me from a Lady, who told me it was tranſlated from the French by 
the late Dr Hawkeſworth, and ſent by him to the friend from whom 
ſhe had it. I will give it in the Are of the Doctor, who appears to 
me, in his tranſlation, to have done juſtice to the original, and to 
have told a very fine ſtory, of the authenticity of which I have no 


nd Ming heard, from e- wineſſes, ſome ſtories of the ſame 
5 kind, 


* There is; however, ene pads which L cannot help relating, as it 
Hows, 2s much as any thing I have heard, the magnanimity, ot, as we would. 
call it, the pride of an Indian -warriour-, There were ſome Indians preſent at a 
review of the French troops by M. Montcalme, the French general, in which be 
thought the men perſormed their exerciſes very well. Turning about to an Indian 


chief, who was near him, he ſaid, (I will give the ſtory in the words of M. Rou- 
baud), © N' admires tu pas cela?? To which the Indian anſwered, Monſieur le 


Marquis de Moncalme, Il n'y a que les ſots qui admire l' One ſhould have 
thought that he had read Horace's epiſtle, Nil admirari, &c. | 


hy 
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kind, one of which I mentivaed above *, but none with ſo many 
affecting circumſtances. 5 


During the laſt war in America, a company of the Delaware 
Indians attacked a ſmall detachment of Britiſh troops, and defeated 
them. As the Indians had greatly the advantage of ſwiftneſs of 
foot, and were eager in the purſuit, very few of the fugitives 
* eſcaped, and thoſe, who fell into the enemy's hands, were treated 
© with a cruelty, of which there are not many examples even in that 
country. Two of the Indians came up with a young officer, and 
attacked him with great fury. As they were armed with a kind of 
© battle-ax, which they call a tomahawk, he had no hope of eſcape, 
and thought only of ſelling his life as dearly as he could; but, juſt 
© at this criſis, another Indian came up, who ſeemed to be advanced 
* in years, and was armed with a bow and arrows, The old man 
_** inſtantly drew his bow; but, after having taken aim at the officer, 
he ſuddenly dropped the point of his arrow, and interpoſed be- 
© tween him and his purſuers, who were about to cut him in pieces. 
© They retired with reſpect. The old man then took the officer by 
the hand, ſoothed him into confidence by careſſes; and having 
conducted him to his hut, treated him with a kindneſs which did 
© honour to his profeſſions. He made him leſs a ſlave than a compa- 
nion, taught him the language of the country, and inſtructed him 

© in the rude arts that are practiced by the inhabitants. They lived 
© together in the moſt cordial amity; and the young officer found 
nothing to regret, but that ſometimes the old man fixed his eyes 
upon him, and having regarded him for ſome minutes with a ſteady 
and ſilent attention, burſt into tears. In the mean time, the ſpring 
* returned, and the Indians, h_ recoutſe to their army A2 took 
| 7 ox 7. UNE 
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* the field. The old man, who was ſtill vigorous PIO well able to 
bear the fatigues of war, ſet out with them, and was accompanied 
* by his priſoner. They marched above 200 leagues acroſs the fo- 
© reſt, and came at length to a plain, where the Britiſh forces were 
* encamped. The old man ſhowed his priſoner the tents at a di- 
© ſtance ; at the ſame time remarked his countenance with the moſt 
« diligent attention: There, ſaid he, are your countrymen ; | 
e there is the enemy who wait to give us battle. Remember that I 
” have ſaved thy life, that I have taught thee to conſtruct a canoe; 
ry and to arm thyſelf with a bow and arrows; to ſurpriſe the beaver 
« in the foreſt, to wield the tomahawk, and to ſcalp the enemy. 
What waſt thou when I firſt took thee to my hut? Thy hands 
« were thoſe of an infant; they were fit neither to procure thee ſu- 
à ſtenance nor ſafety. Thy ſoul was in utter darkneſs; thou waſt 
ignorant ct every thing; and thou. oweſt all things to me, Wilt 
« thou then go over to thy nation, and take up the hatchet againſt 
« us? The officer replied, © That he would rather loſe his own 
1 life than take away that of his deliverer. The Indian then bending 
* down: his head, and covering his face with both his hands, ſtood 
* ſome time ſilent; then looking earneſtly at his priſoner, he ſaid, in 
a voice that was at once ſoftened by tenderneſs and n Haft 
thou a father?“ My father,” ſaid the young man, was alive 
© when J left my country. Alas, ſaid the Indian, how wretched 
4 muſt he be” He pauſed a moment, and. then added, Doſt thou 
8 know that I have been a father ?—I. am a father no more ſaw 
my ſon fall in. battle—he fought at my ſide I ſaw him expire; 
but he died like a man — He was covered with wounds when he 
&« fell dead at my feet—But I have revenged him.” He pronounced | 
6 theſe words with the utmoſt vehemence; his body ſhook with an. 
© univerſal tremor; and he was almoſt ſtifled with ſighs that he 
2 would not ſuffer to 129 him. There was a keen reſtleſſneſs in 


© his; 
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© his eye; but no tear would flow to his relief. At length, he be- 
came calm by degrees, and turning towards the eaſt, where the ſun 

was then riſing, Doſt thou ſee,” ſaid he to the young officer, * the 
beauty of that ſky, which ſparkles with prevailing day? and haſt 
« thou pleaſure in the ſight?” Ves, replied the officer, © I have 
e pleaſure in the beauty of ſo fine a ſky.' I have none, ſaid the 
Indian; and his tears then found their way. A few minutes af- 
© terwards he ſhowed the young man a magnolio in full bloom. 
Poſt thou ſee that beautiful tree ?* ſays he; and doſt thou look 
„upon it with pleaſure ?' © Yes, wy the officer, I do look 

* with pleaſure upon that beautiful tree. I have pleaſure in look- - 
“ing upon it no more, ſaid the Indian haſtily, and immediately 

* added, * Go, return back, that thy father may till have pleaſure 
<« when he ſees the ſun riſe in the nn and the trees bloſſom i in 


Ia the ſpring.” 


If the reader is not convinced by what he hears of a people, ſo far 
off as the other ſide of the Atlantic, I will mention to him a 
people, even 1n Europe, to whom he may himſelf go, and be ſatis- 
fied of the truth of what I am to ſay of them. I was, indeed, much 


51 ſurpriſed myſelf when [I firſt heard of ſuch a people in Europe, ſuch 


as I thought, were only to be found in the wilds of America, or in 
ſome of the iſlands of the South Sea : But they are in a very remote 
part of Europe, at a very great diſtance from modern civility and re- 
finement. They are called Morlacchr, inhabiting the mountainous 
part of Dalmatia, altogether out of the route of our faſhionable tra- 
vellers: Nor do I know that they ever were viſited by any man of 
letters or obſervation, except an Italian Abbe, one Fonte, from whom 
we have the following account of them, publiſhed in the Annual 
Regiſter for the year 1778. According to his account, they have 
not FORy that public ſpirit and attachment to their nation, and that 
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hoſpitality and kindneſs to ſtrangers, which are common to all the 
barbarous nations, but, in private friendſhip, they exceed, if poſſible, 


even the Indians of North America; for people there are joined in 
the bands of friendſhip, as we are here in the bands of matrimony; 
And not only men with men, but women with women. And this is 
done in the moſt ſolemn manner before the parſon, (for they are 


Chriſtians), with a certain ritual, or form of words. And our author 
adds, that there has hardly been known, except in ſome inſtances of 


late years, any violation of thoſe marriages of friendſhip. 


To make a contraſt of che manners of thoſe nations with the pre- 


| ſent faſhionable manners in Europe, would be an invidious, as well 


as an unneceſſary taſk, as it muſt be obvious to every reader; and, 
befides, it does not belong to this part of my work, but to that in 
which I am to treat of men in a degenerate ſtate of ſociety. 
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EG 1 a IX. 


Of the Difference betwixt the Strength of Mind of a Savage and the 
Knowledge of a Civilized Man in Arts and Sciences. Difference 
betwixt the Natural Sagacity of a Savage, and of a Ciuilized Man. 
Of the Faculty of Imitation belonging to Man :—All his Arts 
learned in that May. A wonderful Example of it in Children 
learning to ſpeak. The Idea of the Fair and Handſome not to 
be found at all in the mere Natural Man.—Tt appears in the 
Firſt Ages of Civility.— Examples of it, Men in the Natural 
State cannot multiply much. Reaſons for this :—Firſt, Want of 
Proviſions :—Secondly, The Animal does not breed Jo fa aft in 
that State. This proved by the Analogy of other Animals, 
ſuch as Cattle, Dogs, and Swine, Regſon for this, the unnatural 
. Warmth of the Houſed Life. — But the Breed not ſo good. —Nature 
bas provided againſt the Country being overſtocked with any Species 
of Animals in three ſeveral Ways :—Firſt, The Females not produ- 
ing often :—Secondly, Not many at a Birth :—Thirdly, More 
Males than Females ;—this laſt moſt obſervable in the Locufts in 
Spain and Africa. —The larger Animals do not multiply ſo much as 
the leſſer. — Man, among the larger Animals. Means uſed by Na- 
ture to prevent his too great Multiplication := More Males in 
our Species produced in the Natural State than Females. — 
Cuſtom in the Country of Thibet, accounted for. Ye Oran Outans, | 
Patagonians, and New Hollanders, do not increaſe much. A Coun- 
try inhabited by Men in the Natural State is not r underflocked any 
Vor. III. Kc 7 more 
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more than overſtocked. — In civilized Countries the Inhabitants mul. 
tiply very much faſter in the Firſls Ages of Cruthty. 


ROM what has been ſaid in the preceding Chapter concerning 
the natural ſtate of Man and the firſt ages of ſociety, the reader 
will be able readily to diſtinguiſh betwixt the knowledge of arts and 
ſciences, and that ſtrength of Mind by which we are enabled to act 
and to ſuffer, This is a diſtinction which is obvious to common ob- 
ſervation ; for we every day ſee men, who excel in arts or ſcien- 
ces, but are very weak in Mind as well as in Body. Savages, there- 
fore, though without thoſe acquired endowments, are yay much ſu- 
perior to us in natural ſtrength and firmneſs of Mind. 


| They are alſo ſuperior to us in natural ſagacity, which we muſt 
likewiſe diſtinguiſh from the knowledge of particular arts and ſcien- 
ces. And, if they were not by Nature ſuperior to us, their educa- 
tion and manner of life would make them ſo; for, among them, 
every man has every thing to provide for himſelf that he needs, not 
being ſupplied by the ſkill or induſtry of another. He muſt, there- 
fore, acquire a dexterity and readineſs of wit and i invention, which 
no man among us can have, who ſupplies himſelf only with one or 
two things, or, like the. better ſort among us, with nothing at all. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the Savages of North America, ha- 
ving ſo. much better natural parts than we, and being ſo much more 
ſkilled. in thoſe arts, which with them are the neceſſary arts of 
life, I mean hunting, fiſhing, and making war according to their 
manner, hold us in great contempt, as animals. abſolutely uſeleſs ;. 
and, when they ſpeak of us, commonly give. us the name of 
the white nothing, unleſs when they are angry with us, which. 
they have often great reaſon to be, and then they call us the people: 
| accutſed of God ®. 
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Chap. IX. ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. 79 
There is one thing belonging to Man in his natural ſtate, lien | 
deſerves our particular attention, and that is, his faculty of imita- 
tion, which is greater in him than in any other animal: For other 
animals, we ſee, imitate, ſome by geſture only, others by voice only ; 
but Man imitates both ways *, and not only the actions and 
qualities of Body, but the ſentiments and paſſions of Mind ; for he 
can aſſume a character, and become another man. It is, therefore, 
undoubtedly true, what Ariſtotle ſays, * That Man is the moſt imi- 
tative of all animals; and. likewiſe what he adds, * That it is by 
© imitation that he firſt learns f.“ And, indeed, I hold that his imi- 
tative faculty has been the origin of all the arts of life: It is by it 
that he has learned to build, to weave, to ſing, and even to ſpeak, as I 
E'e'2 | think 


— 


in a canoe with two Savages. In this river, there are ſeveral falls, or rapides, as the 
French call them. Before they came to one of theſe, which was ſv great that the 
| canoe was in hazard of being overſet, he heard the Indians ſpeak to one another in 
their own language. After the danger was over, he aſked them what they were 
ſaying : They told him, that they were concerting what part each of them ſhould act 
in the event of the canoe being overſet; and that it was agreed betwixt them, that 
one ſhould take care of the canoe, and the other of the white nothing, a term in that 
caſe, I believe, properly enough applied to the officer, who, it is likely, was not 
capable of ſaving either himſelf or the canoe. 


© Tt is ſurpriſing how the barbarous nations are able to imitate the cries of ſo ma- 
ny animals ſo well, that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh therimitation from the origi- 
nal. Mr Adair, in his hiſtory above quoted, relates, that the Indians of North Ame- 
rica, when in any of their expeditions they divide themſelves for better conceal- 
ment, which they frequently do, the ſignals they agree upon are the cries of certain 
quadrupecs, or fowls, that frequent the place they are in; and he ſays that there 
is not a quadruped or fowl in the American woods of which they cannot exactly 
imitate the voice, p. 385. And the ſame is told us of the Kamſchatkans. See a 
French Account of that * lately A and added to the Abbe cena s 
travels i in Siberia. | | 


+ Ariſtot, igt T0TNNG, Cap. iv. 
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think I have clearly proved in the Firſt Volume of the Origin and 
Progreſs of Language vs 


The faculty of 1 in the matter of Language, as it appears 

in our children, is not unworthy of the attention of the philoſopher. 

I have already ſhown how difficult an art ſimple articulation is F. 
But there is a great deal more in language beſides the mechaniſm of 
articulation ; for there is the proper uſe of the words, the changes of 
theſe words made by the various caſes of nouns and tenſes of verbs, 
and laſtly, there is the compoſition of the words in ſyntax. All this is 
not eaſy to be learned in Engliſh, more difficult ſtill in French, and 
moſt difficult of all in the Greek and Latin, and particularly in the 
Greek, where, beſides the caſes of nouns, ſo various in their ter- 
minations, there are ſo many changes of verbs and participles in 
their ſeveral voices, moods, tenſes, perſons and numbers, that I have 

| heard it computed they amount to above 2000 in a ſingle verb. And 

I am perſuaded it is true with reſpect to ſome of the Homeric verbs, 
Which are uſed both circumflected and barytoned and alſo as verbs 
in u and with all that variety of flexion and termination, which 
makes his language much more various, and rich in analogy, than 
: any other language, even in Greek. To a philoſopher it muſt ap- 
WE: pear wonderful that our children; at the age of nine or ten, if 

they have been brought up among people that ſpeak well, ſhould 

have learned to ſpeak accurately and correctly by imitation mere- 

ly, without the knowledge of the art of language, or the capa- 

city of acquiring any art or ſcience whatever. But how much 

more wonderful muſt have been the caſe of a boy at Athens, who, 

at ſo early an age, could have learned to ſpeak a language rhe moſt 

difficult, as well as the fineſt, that I believe ever was invented, with 

a variety, not only of articulation, but of rhythms and tones, fo 

great, 
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great, that a man muſt be a ſcholar, and ſomething more than an 
ordinary ſcholar, to have even an idea of the difficulty of the pro- 
nunciation of it ; (for, as to the practice, there is no man living has 
it); and all this, over and above the difficulty of the grammar of it, 
much more complex and various than that of any language now 


ſpoken, 


| There is another thing to be obſerved of men in the natural ſtate, 

that they have no idea of the fair and the handſome, nor any ſenſe 
of the pulchrum and honeflum in ſentiments or actions; which is 

particularly obſerved by Diodorus Siculus and Agatharchides, in the- 
account they give us of the Fiſh-Eaters upon the Red Sea “. 
And the reaſon is plain, namely, that they are mere animals, and 
have not yet acquired intellect, without which it is impoſſible they 
can have that, or, indeed, any other idea properly ſo called. But, 
as ſoon as intellect is formed, this idea grows up; for, as I have 
ſhown elſewhere, it is the governing principle of the intellectual 
nature, ſo eſſential to it, that who is entirely void of it does not de- 
ſerve the appellation of a Man. It is the ſource of our nobleſt and 
our worſt paſſions, and is the motive of by far the greater part of 
| thoſe actions, which may be called the actions of the Man, and not 
of the mere Animal. It therefore appears, in the very firſt ages 
of ſociety, under the various names of the virtues, — friendſhip, 
generoſity, heroic valour, patriotiſm, and the like, or of the vi- 
ces—pride, vanity, envy, anger, and revenge f. We have ſeen 
how proud and ſtately an Indian warriour is ; but, among 
men much leſs advanced in the arts of civil life, that quality 
is predominant. The inhabitants of the Ladrone Iſlands, though 
without the uſe of fire or clothes when they were firſt diſcovered _ 
by the Spaniards, and with hardly any art of life except the ule of 
ſpeech, . 


» > Bow Page 8 | 
"+ Metaphyſ. Vol. i ii · Book it. _ 7. 
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ſpeech, were nevertheleſs very proud, imagining themſelves the firſt 
and the beſt of Men *. The Troglodyte, or Homo Nocturnus of 
Linnaeus, a little animal, not above half our height, who ſees hardly 
at all in the day-time, and chiefly in the night, is ſo vain and con- 
ceited, that he believes the earth was made upon his account, and 
that, ſome time or other, he 1s to govern it F. | 


It isa common obſervation, Mile cuſtom is a ſecond nature ; and 
it is true of civilized men, ſo true, that, among us, it often happens 
that the ſecond nature is more powerful than the firſt. But it is 
not ſo among wild men; for Nature is ſo ſtrong in them, that it is 
not to be overcome by any cuſtom or education, at leaft not in the 
firſt generation : And, accordingly Kolben the Dutchman, in the ac- 
count he has given us of the Hottentots, relates that many of 
the children of the Hottentots have been taken very young by the 
Dutch, and bred up among them, and even taught arts and profeſ- 
ſions, but who, nevertheleſs, whenever they found a proper oppor- 
tunity, ſtripped themſelves, and ran away to their countrymen in the 
woods ; of which he gives a remarkable inſtance; and which I ſee is 
related by M. Rouſſeau, in his treatiſe upon the inequality of Men. 
his evidently ſhows that inclinations, diſpoſitions, and other qua- 
lities of the Mind, go to the race, as well as the qualities of the Bo- 
dy ; which I would have the reader give particular attention to, as a 
fact of great importance in the hiſtory of Man, u whereof I ſhall | 
make much uſe in the 41 85 of this _ 


There is ddder quality of the Mind, in the natural Rate, to be 
carefully obſerved, as it efſentially diſtinguiſhes a Man in the perfect 
natural tate from A ien man: And i it is this, That the man of 

nature | 


— 


ad Dictionnaire 1 de Martinier, p. 125. 
+ Origin and — of Language, Vol. i. p- 304. Second Edition. 
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nature has no opinions of any kind, and particularly no opinions | 
concerning good or ill, but is governed entirely, as the brutes are, by 
inſtin&, that is, by Nature directing him to do the things neceſſary 
for the preſervation of the individual, or the continuation of the 
kind; whereas, all the actions of the civilized man, which can be 
called human, his bad as well as his good, proceed from an opinion 
of good or ill in ſuch actions. It is for this reaſon that I do not be- 
lieve, as I ſaid before, that the Oran Outan is in the perfect natural 
ſtate, becauſe he does things that muſt proceed, as I think, from ſome 
opinion formed of what is good or ill, ſuch as walking upright, u- 
ſing a ſtick for a weapon, building huts, carrying off Negroe boys 
and girls to uſe them as ſervants ; and, above all, he ſhows a ſenſe 
of honour, which diſtinguiſhes as much, or more than any thing 
elſe, the civilized man from the mere animal. And the reader may - 
here obſerve a difference likewiſe among men in the civilized ſtate : 
For ſuch of them as have not perfected their intellectual faculties: 
ſo much as to be philoſophers, have only opinions concerning good 
or ill in human life, which, as I obſerved before, may be either 
right or wrong Þ, and, if wrong, are the ſource of all vice and 
folly, and conſequently of all the miſeries of human life ; whereas: 
thoſe of them who are philoſophers, have /czence, or certain know- 
ledge of what is good or ill. | 


I come now to what is to be the principal ſubje& of this chapter, 
viz, To inquire whether mankind can be numerous in the natural: 


ſtate ? _— | | > 


And I think they cannot: F:irft, Becauſe it is impoſſible that many 
men in a country can be ſupported upon the natural fruits of the 
earth merely: And, accordingly, we know of no country that is in 

: | | | he 
Page 202. | 
+ See Page 203. 
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the leaſt degree populous, without agriculture, paſturage, or fiſh= | 
i, sf | 1 


2do, I do not believe that men in the natural ſtate breed ſo faſt, or 
have ſo many children, as men in a ſtate of civilization, at leaſt in 
the firſt ages of that ſtate: And I think fo from the analogy that I 
conceive there is betwixt Man and other Animals. For, as I am 
conſidering Man at preſent only as an animal, I think I may fairly 


argue from that analogy; and particularly from the analogy betwixt 


horſes or cattle and men, they being, as I have obſerved *, all ani- 


mals, who, by nature, live above ground day and night, and feed 
upon vegetables, and whoſe animal natures, therefore, muſt be ſuppo- | 


ſed to have a great reſemblance. With reſpect to horſes, as we never let 


them ran out always, we cannot ſo well compare their natural life with 


their houſed : But, as to cattle, we know them in both ftates ; for the 
cattle in the Weſt Highlands of Scotland are never houſed, but run 
our, ſuramer and winter ; whereas, in other parts of Scotland, and, 


I believe, all over England, they are houſed, if not all the year, at 
leaſt a great part of it. Now, the cows that run out always never 
take the bull till they are three years old, and very often not till they 


are four; and they ſeldom have a calf two years running, but ge- 
nerally only one every other year: Whereas the houſed heifers admit 


the bull when they are two years old, and ſometimes when they a are 


only one ; and they” have regularly 3 a calf every year. 


There is EPS ib animal, who ne and 1 ſtates 


£ we, can compare togerher ; that is the dog. He does not reſemble 
man near ſo much as the horſe or ox does, being an animal of prey, 


and earthing, or going under ground; but he will ſerve to ſhow 
what GNOME, as to multiplication, houſing makes. The wild bitch 


* 
Ot 


— 


Page 78. 
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or bitch- fo, has never but one litter in the year, and, in that litter, 
hardly ever more than five : Whereas the.tame bitch has often three 


litters in the year. A gentleman told me he had a bitch who 


had four in fourteen months; and they have commonly eight or 


nine at a litter, 


Another example of the ſame kind the ſpecies of hogs furniſhes, 


The wild ſow never has but one litter in the year, and I doubt 
whether ſhe has even that every year, and never above four. or five 
at a litter: Whereas the tame ſow has commonly two litters in the 
year; and I have known one of them have ſeventcen at a litter, 


(Buffon ſays he knew one that had eighteen), and they begin to 
breed when they are no better than pigs. 


And the reaſon for this difference, 3 procreation in the na- 
tural and the houſed ſtate, is the unnatural heat of the houſe, and 


the indolence in which the animal lives, having all the neceſſaries of 


life furniſhed to him. This brings on an immature puberty, and pro- 
vokes the female to deſire the male much oftener than ſhe would do 
otherwiſe ; and when this unnatural life is carried fo much farther, 
as it is among men, we ſee what the conſequence of it is with re- 


ſpe& to our females *, 


As there is a great reſemblance betwixt the vegetable and animal 
wy an unnatural heat has a fimilar effect upon the vegetable; for a 


Vor. IL. : F-&! 103 Plant 


* Sce what Dean Swift has ſaid upon this fubject, in his Voyage to the Heuy- 
zubnms, Chapter 7. where he bas touched the ſubject very dehcately. This author 


had not only more wit and humour than any man, I believe, that ever lived, but, F | 


think, was the beſt philoſopher of bis age, though he has written nothing profeſ- 
fedly upon philoſophy ; 3 and there is more pleaſantry, ridicule, fatire, and, at the 
fame time, ſenſe and knowledge of 'men and manners, in his Gulliver's Travels, 


| than js to be found altogether in any other work, antient or modern. 


\"} 
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plant in a hot-houſe will Procuse leaves, bloſſoms, and fruit, much 
e and in 05 W quantity, than in the open air. 


But, though I believe all animals veal very much faſter in the 
tame and houſed life than in the wild, the breed is not near ſo 
good. For we know that many of the offspring of the animals I 
have mentioned, viz. cows, dogs, and ſwine, are weak and ſickly, 
and very often die before they come to maturity; and it is well 
known what numbers of our ſpecies die under age: Whereas, in the 
natural ſtate, the offspring of no animal dies when it is young, unleſs 
it be by ſome accident, 


There is a third reaſon which makes me think that a country, in- 
habited by men living in that ſtate, never can be overſtocked ; 
and it 1s this, That, as Nature has provided wonderfully for the pre- 
ſeryation of the ſeveral ſpecieſes of animals, ſo the appears to me to 
have been equally careful to prevent the too- great increaſe of any 
one, and to have acted the part of a kind mother to all, not of a 
ſtepmother to any; which would not have been the caſe if: ſhe had 
ſuffered any one ſpecies to overgrow much; for that neceſſarily 
muſt have been to the hurt, if not to the total. enen of ſome Os 


ther. 


Of the impartiality of this maternal care of Nature, the country of 
India is a ſtrong proof. Before the entry of the Tartars and Maho- 
medans into that country, there was no animal killed by Man, not 
even tygers, except in ſelf-defence ; yet we do not hear of India ha- 
ving ever been over- run with animals of any kind, or infeſted by wild 
beaſts, more than other countries. Theſe have been exterminated by 
Men, in many countries, as wolves: in Britain,” and lions and wild 

boars in Greece and Aſia Minor, where they certainly abounded 
very much in the days of Homer. But, even e and are not de- 
= | | TE 
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ſtroyed, they do not appear to multiply much, otherwiſe the race of 
the animals on which they prey might in time be annihilated. Againſt 
this over-increaſe Nature has provided in two ways; firſt, by the 
female not breeding often; and, ſecondly, by her not producing 
many at a time. We have an example of both in the fox, the only 
beaſt of prey now remaining in Britain : For, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, the bitch-fox never breeds bftener than once a year; and 
there is reaſon to believe, from the example of the wild cows, not ſo 
often ; and, ſecondly, ſhe does not produce many at a litter, not 
near ſo many as the tame bitch, 


But there is a third way by which Nature has guarded againſt the 
over- increaſe of theſe ſpecieſes ; and that is by the females een 
more males than females. This is obſerved in the fox among us: 
For the proportion of males to females, in that fpecies, is obſerved to- 
be at leaſt as three to tu; fo that, when there are five of them 
ima litter, there are three of them males: And ſometimes the males 
are as two to one. And there is good reaſon to believe that it is the 
fame in other ſpeceeſes of animals of prey. | 


There i 18 an animal, which may be called a an animal of prey, as it 
preys upon the fruits of the earth more than any other animal 
preys upon fleſh, The animal I mean is the locuſt, Theſe animals 
were one of the plagues of Egypt, and the ſevereſt, I think, of them 
all; and they are {till a plague, in ſome years, both in Africa and 
Spain, where they would devour every green thing, and deſolate the 
earth, if the males of the fpecies were not very much ſupernumerary 
to the females. This is well known in Spain ; for there, if they 
obſerve that the females are greater in number than uſual, they fore- 
tel, with great certainty, that the deſtruction by: the locuſts will that 
year be very great *, 


F fz | | From 
See a book of Travels in Spain, lately publiſhed, in the 1780, by John Talbot 


a Knight and Baron. of the ſacred Roman . He has beſtowed a whole 
. 
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Prom animals that devour other animals, or devour the fruits os | 
the earth, as the locuſts do, I think. the argument will proceed, 1 
ſome degree, to the larger animals, which require a'great deal of | 


food ; and we may conclude that they do not multiply very much ; ; 
whereas the inſects, and the other ſmall animals, multiply exceeding- 
ly, becauſe they are eaſily maintained: 7 nw if the re animals 

| 1 were 


chapter upon locuſts, p- 256. In which he ſays, that, 1 the number of females was 
to be equal to the number of males, only for ten years, they would deſtroy the 
whole vegetable kingdom. He ſays that, in the year 1754, 1755, I756, and 1757, 
they ravaged the province of Eſtremadura; and he adds, that, when they left that 
province, and tavaged La Mancha, he is ſure there were at leaſt twenty males to one 
female. Another thing that prevents their deſolating the countries where they are, 
is, chat the male goes into the water, and dies, immediately after copulation, and 
the female after laying and depoſiting her eggs. But all this notwithſtanding, they 
commit dreadful ravages, both in Africa and the Southern Provinces of Spain. Al- 
though they are at firſt only a creeping inſeQ, they get wings at laſt, and fly in 
clouds hiding the ſun, as Milton deſcribes the locuſts in Egypt with that true he- 
_ tone and "ſy which diſtinguiſhes him from all the other Mean 85 


As winks the potent rod 
Of Armron' s ſon, in Egypt's evil day, | 
' © Wared round the coaſt, up called a pitchy * 
Of locuſts, warping on the eaſtern wind, 
© That o'er the impious realm of Pharaoh hung 
- © Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile. 


I cannot help obſerving here, though it be a digreffion from my ſubject, that it 
raiſes my indignation exceedingly to ſec an author, ſuch as Milton, treated with ſo 
little regard by ſome who call themſelves critics; an author, who, Ithink, is not only 
the boaſt of England, but of modern times, and to whom, 1 in an age, ſuch as this, 
which can only glory in the memory of what we formerly were in genius and learn- 
ing, arts and arms, we ought to etect ſtatues · We may apply to him what Quinti- 
ian ſays of Homer, whom he has imitated better than any other author: Magni eft 
viri, Homeri virtutes intellectu complecti. But, in this age, I am afraid, there are 
few Fw can comprehend the beauties of either. | 


— 
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were to multiply as much, the leſſer animals muſt be ſtarved ; and, I 
1magine, the general rule will be found to be, that the larger the a- 
nimal the leſs the multiplication. 5 


Among the large animals is Man, eſpecially when he was of the 


ſize of Homer's heroes. The maintenance, therefore, of ſuch men 


muſt coſt Nature a great deal; and, accordingly, we ſee, from the 


account that Homer gives of the eating of his heroes, it was im- 


poſſible that many of them could be maintained in the natural ſtate. 
It was therefore neceſſary that Nature ſhould uſe, with regard to 
Man, the precautions that ſhe has uſed with regard to other animals ; 


firſt, that the female ſhould not breed too often; and, ſecondly, that 
ſhe ſhould not produce too many at a time, In which laſt reſpect 


the reſemblance is ſtill carried on betwixt Man and the horſe or 
ox kind; for theſe have very ſeldom more than one at a birth, 


which is the caſe of our ſpecies. And I am perſuaded that the third 


method of prevention is alſo uſed, I mean oy production of more 
males than females. 


That this is the caſe at preſent all over Europe is acknowledged 3 


And I think there is good reaſon to believe that it was formerly 


more ſo than at preſent, when men were in a more natural ſtate. 
This I infer from the proportion entirely reverſed in the Eaſt, 
where, as Mr Bruce informs us *, inſtead of more males being pro- 


duced than females, there are your females to one male. Now, if the 


order of Nature in one country may be fo totally deranged by a diſ- 
orderly and unnatural way of living, it may be ſo, in a leſſer de- 
gree, in other countries: And, as I have obſerved, believe it is ſo 


among the men of rank in Britain f. 


0 See page 180. | 
+ Ibid- 
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It is from this ſuperabundance of males in our ſpecies that I ac- 
count for a very extraordinary cuſtom which obtains in the coun- 
try of Thibet, where the women have more than one huſband. If 
the women of that country were Amazons and governed the men, 
it might be accounted for in that way; but, as that is not the caſe, 
it does not appear to me that we can give any other reaſon for it, 
except that the men being much ſupernumerary, more, I believe, 
than in Europe, at the fame time it being fit that every man ſhould 
have the gratification of that natural defire without encroaching 
upon the rights of others, it was thought proper that more than one 
man ſhould have the uſe of the fame woman. ; 

In the territory of Callicut, in the Eaſt Indies, M. Buffon informs 
us, that, among the nobles, or military order there, called Naires, the 
women have the privilege of having ſeveral hufbands, ſome of them 
to the number of ten; but the lower rank of women are allowed 
only one. huſband ; and the men, even of noble race, but one 
wife *. This, perhaps, is for a reaſon different from that which k 
have aſſigned for the practice i in Thibet ; for, as it is confined to one 
race of men, it would-ſeem that they give this privilege to the wo- 
men, of chooſing huſbands to themfelves, and as many as they 
Pleaſe, becauſe they think that the excellency of the race depends 
more upon the females than upon the males; and therefore they 
take care that the race ſhall be continued by them. Perhaps in this 
they are not miſtaken ; and, accordingly, Buffon ſays, that the no- 
bles of Callicut are men of very fine perſons. —Further, I believe, 
though Buffon has not ſaid it, that the noble race there is only con- 
tinued by the females, which we know is the caſe with reſpect to the 

royal races and the ſucceſſion of kingdoms in feveral barbarous na- 
tions; and, no doubt, there is a greater certainty of the race in the 
female than! in the male line. 


In 
* Buffon, Vol. iii. p. 413. 5 i 
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In Britain, it appears from what Julius Caeſar ſays, that it muſt 


have happened ſometimes, that, in their matrimonial communities, 


the men were ſupernumerary ; for he ſays that ten or twelve of them 
had their wives in common ; and chiefly brothers with brothers, and 
parents with children *. | | 


For theſe reaſons, it appears to me evident, that the increaſe of 
the ſpecies in the natural ſtate muſt be very ſmall. And this theory 
of mine is ſupported by the example of the Oran Outans, who cer- 


tainly do not increaſe much, any more than the Patagonians or New 
Hollanders, who, according to the account of our late travellers into 
the South Sea, have not the appearance of being many in num- 


ber. 


But, if men in the natural ſtate do not increaſe faſt, the off- 
ſpring is ſtrong and healthy, ſo that all that are born live to the 
age of maturity : And, as the men are ſo long lived in the 
natural ſtate, a country ſo inhabited is not likely to be under- 
ſtocked, any more than overſtocked ; ſo that Nature, in this, as in 
other reſpects, appears to have obſerved the juſt medium betwixt ex- 
ceſs and defect. 


In civilized countries, the number of inhabitants is certainly much 
greater than in countries where men live in the natural ſtate, eſpe- 


cially in the firſt ages of civility ; as I ſhall have occaſion afterwards 


to obſerve ; for, in later periods, I can conceive that, by a great cor- 
a | | ruption 
* © Uxores habent deni duodenique inter ſe communes, et maxime fratres cum 
« fratribus, et parentes cum liberis.“ Lib. 5. De Bello Gallico, Cap. xiv. 
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ruption of manners, and the increaſe of weakneſſes and diſeaſes, the 


number of inhabitants in ſuch a country may be even leſs than in a 
country of perfect ſavages. | | 5 


And thus much for the number of men in the natural ſtate. 


+ 
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+9 

1 

8 

9 

In the Natural State a Difference of Individuals, as well as mn the bs | 
Crvilized State. All Men born with Genzuſes for different Things. 1 
e W: zſdom of ſome antient Governments in claſſing Men accord- bs £ 
ing to theſe Differences, —Difference of Bodies in the Natural State, 3 
— The fame Difference obſerved i in other Animals in that State, — # 
Difference of Minds alſo in the Natural State but the Difference 3 
not fo obſervable as in the Crvilized, —T has Theory ſupported by the -4 
Analogy of other Animals, particularly of Horſes. —Of the Horſes of : Wo 
noble Families in Arabia. Mhether the d ifferent Qualities of Body * 
and Mind go to the Race, - mitb reſpect to the Body, the Quali- 3 
ties of it go to the Race, both among civilized Men and Savages. i * 
Curious Fact related by Hippocrates. —4 Difference of Mind alſo "8 
both in the Natural and Civilized State. I his an univerſal Law 8 
Y Nature in all the Animal Kace. , | 5 


HE next thing, I propoſe to conſider, concerning the natural 

or animal ſtate: of man, is, Whether there be not a difference 

| betwixt the individuals of the ſame country and climate; and Whe- 
ther that difference do not go to the race; or, in other words, Whe- 
ther the diſtinction of birth and family, of which we hear ſo much, 
be not — a political diſtindion, without 8 tn in Na- 


ture? 


Vox. III. Gp 7 This 
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This queſtion naturally divides itſelf into two. Firſt, Whether, 
in this animal ſtate of man, there be any difference at all among in- 


dividuals ? And, ſecondly, Whether that difference goes to the 
race ? | 


That, in the ſtate in which we live in Europe, there is a very great dif- 
ference among individuals, from the momentof their birth, in their bo- 
dies at leaſt, is a fact that cannot be diſputed; for ſoine are born weakly 
and delicate, others ſtrong and healthy; ſome big and luſty, others 
ſmall and puny: And this difference continues through life; ſo that, 
in civilized nations, there is a very great difference in ſize and 
ſtrength. The only queſtion, therefore, that can be in this matter, 
with reſpect to the civilized ſtate, is, Whether there be not likewiſe 

a difference in Mind? Thoſe, who maintain that Mind and Body 
are the fame, and that we think and reaſon, have inclinations and 
diſpoſitions, by a vis igſta in our bodies, in the ſame manner as they 
fay the planets are moved, will certainly admit that the bodies being 
_ fo different, this vzs inſita, being an effential property of them, will 
be different alfo ; or, ſuppoſe they ſhould admit that the Mind was 
a thing fomewhat different from the Body, but entirely dependent 
for its operations upon the organization of the Body, they will ſurely 
not maintain, that, Bodies being ſo very different, the Minds alſo will 
not be different. The only queſtion, therefore, in this matter, muſt be 
among thoſe who maintain that the Mind is a ſubſtance perfectly diſtinct 
from the Body, and that the Body is not the efficient cauſe of any 
of the operations of the Mind, though it may be that without which 
the Mind, in this ſtate of our exiſtence, cannot operate. Now, 
J hold the natural difference of Minds, in the civilized ftate, to be a 
matter of fact, as clear and. indiſputable. as the difference of Bodies. 
It is obſervable in children, in their earlieſt years, and when they are 
grown up, the difference of propentative and inclinations is ſo welf 

| : OO, 
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marked, that I am perſuaded there is no man that is not born with a 
genius more for one thing than another. Poetae naſtimur,-=is a com- 
mon ſaying : But I ſay farther, that we are all born with a capacity 
of excelling, more or leſs, in one thing rather than in another; 


and one of the greateſt excellencies of any political conſtitution is to 


claſs men according to their ſeveral talents and diſpoſitions, and to 
make them ſerve the public in that way. This was the wiſdom of the 
moſt antient governments known in the world, thoſe of Egypt and 
India, where the legiſlature, obſerving the different talents of dif- 
ferent men, caſt thoſe of the ſame talents into the ſame claſs or caſt, 
(as it is called in India), to which they were to be confined, practi- 
ſing that art, or buſineſs, for which they were by Nature in- 

tended, and no other; and, as they underſtood that the quali- 
ties of the Mind went to the race, as well as thoſe of the Body 
(of which more nn ny obliged _ man to _— in his own 
claſs, | 


That, therefore, there is a natural difference, both in the Minds 
and bodies of Men, in the civilized ſtate, independent of any edu- 


cation or culture, I hold not to he a matter of theory only, but of 


fact and. obſervation. | But the queſtion at preſent is concerning Man 
in his natural ſtate: And I think that, alſo, in that ſtate, there is a 
mene . in the A wn in in n in Mind. 


Wich 5 to 4 N the: difference is Aeby not ſo great 
as in the civilized life; for there, by means of the various occupa- 
tions of Men, their ſeveral vices and diſeaſes of different kinds and 
different degrees, their bodies muſt needs be very different in health, 
ſtrength, and ſize; whereas, in the natural ſtate, in which none of 


cheſs comms allecting the Body are to be found, the difference of Bo- | 
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dy cannot be ſo great. But ſtill there muſt be a difference ; for 
thoſe who have ſtudied Nature know, that the variety of Nature is 
{uch, that there is not any one individual of any kind e, like 
another, not even two leaves of the ſame tree. 


Ae g is ſupported by what we ſee in the reſt of thñe 
animal creation; and, as I obſerved before, in the reaſoning con- 
cerning Man as an animal merely, this argument from analogy ap- 
pears to be perfectly concluſive. Now, we ſee a very great differ- 
ence in the ſame kinds of animals even in the wild ſtate, not only 
in different countries, but in the ſame country. There are lions and 
tygers, much ſuperior, in ſize and ſtrength and fierceneſs, to others: 
The Calydonian boar, who killed ſo many of the noble youth of 
Greece, one of whoſe teeth was ſtill preſerved in the time of 
Pauſanias ®, was certainly of much greater ſtrength and ſize than 
any other boar in that part of the country: And every ſportſman. 
among us will tell you that there is a great nn in the ſize and. 
ent. of hares and foxes... VE #Y 


"As. to the Mind 2 Man i in | the 8 ſtats; HUGO e it 
to be a ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, I can ſee no reaſon why the 
variety_of Nature ſhould not take place in it, as well as in the other: 
ſubſtance of which Man is compoſed; and, therefore, why the: 
Minds of men ſhould not be as different as their Bodies, even in the. 
natural ſtate. In that . Wed; the difference: cannot appear ſo. 

| much. 


*. Origin » and Prog of Language Vol. i; io 264: Second : Edit. More of theſe 
vent,, being left. there by e. 8 uncle Meleager-they. SADLY They : 
were, ſays be, of the figure of a half moon, and not leſs. than three ſpithamag 
that is, twenty-ſeven n in — Procopius de Bello Gothico, Lid-i . 
een. xv. | | 
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much by the exertions of the Mind, becauſe its chief faculties | 


are then dormant and only in capacity during their whole lives, 


as in us during our infancy. But ſtill thoſe faculties are there; 


and it is thoſe faculties rouſed, and brought into action, that 


make the difference of the Minds of men in 'the civilized ſtate. 


And, beſides, I ſay that one Man, even while he continues in the 
natural ſtate, will ſhow more ſpirit, courage, and ſagacity, than 
another, and therefore will be the leading animal in the herd. 


Ty 


Nor is this theory unſupported by the analogy of other animals. 


Nobody will deny, who knows any thing of horſes, that the ſpirit 
of a horſe of blood is very different from that of a common horſe : 


And, beſides his ſpirit, he has a gentleneſs of nature and a Kindly 


_ diſpoſition, which ſhows itſelf very evidently when he is tamed and 
| broke to the ſaddle, and which diſtinguiſhes him from a vulgar 
horſe as much as his ſuperior ſpirit and mettle. An Arabian 
horſe of one of their noble families, as they call them; ſome 


of whoſe genealogies they pretend to have kept for 2000 years *, 


will, when his rider is diſmounted in battle, inſtead of running 
away, ſtand by him, and neigh for ſomebody to come to his 
aſſiſtance; and, when the horſe himſelf has loſt ſo much blood, 
that he is no longer able to continue in the battle, he will 
* his rider out of it, and ſet him down i in ſome ſafe place f. 
; And, 


I can believe this to be true; for the Arabians are a very antient nation, who- 
have had for many ages the uſe of letters; and the genealogies of their horſes are 
: upon record, as our lands are in Scotland, and the ſucceſſion of heirs in them. See 
M. D'Arvieux, Memoires, Vol. iii. p- 242. He was long in Arabia, and appears 
to have been particularly well aequainted with their n ef whom he has related 
many curious particulars. 


+ Of this we are informed by Niebuhr, the Daniſh traveller in * Vol ii. 
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And, even in this country, if you fall from a horſe of blood in a 
chace, he will not run away from you, as a vulgar horſe will do, 

but will ſtand by you till you mount again, though there be other 
| horſes running perhaps at full ſpeed, both before and behind him“. 
In this country horſes run with great ſpirit after hounds, and appear 
to be as keen in the ſport as their riders; but, in Arabia, thoſe 
noble horſes run againſt an enemy with as much ſpirit and impetu- 
oſity, as our horſes run after a hare or fox. — In the dog kind, the 
difference among individuals is manifeſt, both in Mind and Body; 
nor do I believe that there 1 is ſo great a variety in any other animal, 

Man only FXcePtevA,: 


1 "Re mentioned dogs and horſes only, as the animals we 
are moſt familiar with. But I think, it cannot be doubted: that 
there is a very great . of individuals in all ſpecieſes, and 
not only in the different races of the ſeveral ſpecieſes, but in the 
. ſame race. Thus, for example, in a herd of oxen all of the 
ſame kind, it is obſerved, there is always one that commonly. 
leads, and goes firſt into any field, or out of it: And I have been 
told it is a common thing, when, a man buys a certain number 
of cattle, the beſt of a great herd, that he chooſes them by the order 
in which they come into, or go out of the fold. It is the ſame 
with reſpect to ſheep 3 thing that appears to have been obſerved 
as early as the days of Homer; for he makes the Cyclops ſay to 
his ram, when he came laſt out of the cave, having the weight of 
ee e under his belly, Why do you come laſt? You 
* are not accuſtomed to be left by the reſt of the flock, but you are 

in uſe. firſt to advance to the field with, great ſtrides, to crop the 
* graſs ; ; and firſt, eu 89. to, the water, and brſt you return to the 

„ * fold 


- - # 
4 * * 8 
Fs ©. wy co < LE - 
15 . 


Wee to their Arabian blood 1 for M. D'Arvieux, 
whom I quoted in the preceding note, relates the ſame thing 4 the Arabian horſes, 
Vol. iii. p. 244. 
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fold at night: Now you are laſt of all *. And thus I think it is 
proved, that there is a difference both in the Minds and Bodies of 
individual Men, in the natural, as well as in the civilized ſtate. | 


The next queſtion to be conſidered is, Whether the difference of 


individuals in our ſpecies goes to the race? And that it does fo with 
reſpett to the Body, among civilized nations, is evident; for we ſee 
that weak, puny, or diſeaſed parents, have children of the like kind; 
and, on the contrary, ſtrong, robuſt, and healthy parents, have ge- 
nerally children of the ſame ſort. As to the natural ſtate : There is 
no inheritance of weakneſſes and diſeaſes there; but there may be 
and I am perſuaded there is an inheritance of ſuperior ſize and 


ſtrength, or of any particular qualities of Body, ſuch as colour and 


ſhape. 


8 Hippocrates the phyſician, in his treatiſe De Aere, Aquis, et 
Locis +, relates a thing that appears very extraordinary upon this 
ſubject. He ſays, that, in a tribe of the Scythians, which he calls 
Mp PN, who had been in uſe, for many generations, to make the 
heads of their children long, by ſqueezing them betwixt two boards, 
the children at laſt came to be born with ſuch heads; ſo that here 


we have an artificial bodily quality deſcending to the race: And he 
ſays, in the ſame place, that bald men produce bald men, and diſtort- 


ed diſtorted. 
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As to the Mind, we know, by daily experience, that, in the civi- 
lized ſtate, the qualities of it, as well as of the Body, deſcend to the 
race: And upon that ſuppoſition i is founded the wiſdom, as I have 
obſerved, of the legiſlators of Egypt and India, who threw together 
into the ſame claſs men of the ſame talents and mental endowments, 
and obliged them to marry with one another. And, if there be a 
difference of Minds among individuals in the natural ſtate, as, [ 
think, Thave proved, there is no reaſon why it ſhould not go to the 
ces"? as well as the ſame difference 1 in the civilized ſtate. 


e bee the analogical argument Bom aha animals is moſt 
convineing; for the difference of races and families among them is 
univerſal; ſo that, if there were no difference among men in that 
reſpect, they would be an exception to a general law of Nature in 
the animal creation. And I would have thoſe, who ſpeak of this 
difference of races among Men as a mere chimera, conſider how the 
difference among individuals, which they acknowledge, is to be 
accounted for. ' If Men living in the ſame climate and country, 
eating the fame” food, wearing the ſame clothes, educated in the 
ſame way, and often following the ſame vocation, are very differ- 
ent and, if that is not to be accounted for from the race of which 
they are come, it muſt either happen by chance, or by the particular 
interpoſition of Providence. As to chance, there is no ſuch thing 
in Nature, every thing being produced by fixed and determined 
cauſes, though theſe cauſes are to us often unknown *. And, as to 
a particular Providence, I think Horace's rule in poury is * 
likewiſe in philoſophy, 33 

Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice noduz. : 
0 I 
> ® See what I have ſaid upon this ſubje, Vol. j. p. 284, 
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It muſt therefore happen, not by miracle, but in the ordinary courſe 
of Nature. And, if ſo, it cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſe, ex- 
| cept to the race. But, it is to be obſerved, that it is not always the 
qualities of the father and mother that go to the child, but often 
thoſe of the grandfather and grandmother, or even of a remoter pre- 
deceſſor. | 


And thus, I think, I have proved, that diſtinction of races and 


Families, has a foundation in Nature. This is a point of great im- 
portance in the hiſtory and philoſophy of Man, whereof I ſhall 
make much uſe 1 in the ſequel. 
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r 1 


Of the Differences of Nations, Families, and Individuals, This D. 
ference owing to Mind, and not to be aſcribed to Climate, =With 
respect to the Body, Men very different in the ſame Climates :——Alſo 

. with reſped? to the Mind. —The Soil, the Water, or the Food, 
not the Cauſe of theſe Differences Ihe proved by the Difference 

of Families where all thoſe are the ſame, —The ultimate Cauſe of 
this Difference is the Will of God, for Reaſons to be explained here- 

gfter. = 3 | 4 


N the preceding Chapter, I think, I have ſhown, that there is a 

difference, not only of Individuals, but of Races, in our ſpecies ;: 

in this Chapter, I propoſe to inquire what may be the reaſon of par- 

ticular men, families and nations, beg, thus. W from one 
another. 


And here we may obſerve the wonderful variety of Nature. E- 
very individual is different from another individual of the ſame fa- 
mily; and each family of a nation is different from another; and. 
each nation has its characteriſtical difference, by which it is diſtin- 
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guiſhed from another: The conſequence of which is, that, in each 
individual are united all the three differences; for he is different 


from other individuals of the ſame nation and family, likewiſe from 


individuals of different nations, and alſo from individuals of different 
families of the ſame nation: At the ſame time, there is in him a 
likeneſs, not only to the individuals of the ſame nation and family, 
but to other individuals of different nations and families. — Thus, it 
appears that Nature is very properly ſaid by Horace to be, Rerum 
concordia diſcors, being a wonderful compoſition of things like and 

unlike. It is this variety of Nature which is the foundation of the 
logical diſtinctions of Genus, Species, and Difference, which are in- 
eluded in every definition, and virtually in every idea of any thing. 
For it is only by theſe that we know any thing: And, however 
ſtrange it may ſeem, it is no leſs true than ſtrange, that we know 


nothing except in connection and relation with ſomething elſe; that 


is, in other words, our Intellect perceives every thing in Syſtem, 
This is an obſervation very remote from common apprehenſion, 
but which every man, who ſtudies _ univerſal philoſophy, _— 
always have in view *, 


The cauſe of all theſe differences and ſingularities, is, according to 


my philoſophy, Mind, which conſtitutes the eſſence of every thing, 
making it that which it is, and diſtinguiſhing it from every thing 
elſe. But there are many philoſophers among us, who aſcribe all 
theſe differences and ſimilarities to material cauſes, deriving even the 
properties of Mind from Body: And, particularly, the characteriſtical 
marks of the diſtinction of nations, whether in Body or Mind, 

they ſay, are owing to climate, 


This, with reſpect to the Body, is cr by fact and *. 
ſervation: For, in the ſame climate, we find men very different in 
| H 2 | Colour, 


® See what I bave ſaid upon this ſubject, Vol. ii. p. 109. 137. 
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colour, in figure, and in hair ; which laſt is a very diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtical mark of our ſpecies. Thus, in Africa and ſome other 
parts of the world there are men with black ſkins, thick lips, 
flat noſes and woolly black hair. In other countries of the ſame la- 
titude, there are men of black ſkins indeed and of black hair, but of 
as fine regular features as any European, and their hair not woolly 
but ſtraight : This is the caſe of the Eaſt Indians. And again, in 
the ſame latitudes, you have men whoſe ſkins are as fair as ours, 
though their hair be black. but not woolly, and their features are as 
regular as ours: This is the caſe of the Chineſe, In the fame latitudes 
on the other ſide of the globe, the men are red, with ſtraight black 
hair, and the features much fuch as ours, with a difference, which a 
curious eye will obſerve, even in the features of the different na- 
tions of e | 


E Tr wil, e Wi ſaid by the Materialiſts, that, beſides the dif- 
ference of climate, and of heat and cold, there is a difference of ſoil 
and of water, and a eee of food which chat ſoil and that 
Water produces. 


18 this 1 ariſiver, that, ir; in the fame 3 where the climate, 
the ſoil, the food, and the water, are the ſame, we find men altogether 
different i in their bodies, and particularly i in the colour, which is one 
of the moſt ſtriking differences of men, that difference cannot be owing 
to any of the cauſes aſſigned by thoſe philoſophers. Now, this is the 
caſe in America; for, among the red men there, we have a tribe of 
black men, who, like the Eaſt Indians, have ſtraight black hair, and 
n ee E n are * war an, 


IN 


** 


A to Mind, if the differences of Body cannot be accounted for 


from "bodily cauſes, much 8 can. the difference of Minds, by 
| 5 thoſe 
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thoſe at leaſt who hold the Mind and the Body to be diſtinct ſub- 


ſtances. 


What puts an end, in my apprehenſion, to this queſtion, and eſta- 
bliſhes, beyond all doubt, that it is Mind that makes the diſtinction 
of men, is the caſe of races and families, which, I think, I have pro- 
ved to be diſtinguiſhed from one another, both in Mind and Body. 
Now, if, not only in the ſame climate, but in the ſame nation or 
country, where the air, the water, the ſoil and the fruits of the 
earth are the ſame, the individuals be not only different, but the fa- 
milies and the races, it is impoſlible that this difference can be ac- 
counted for from climate, ſoil, water, or air. 


And this thiviy of mine, that the difference of men and of fami- 
lies of men, is not owing to material cauſes, ſuch as ſoil and climate, 
is confirmed. by the analogy of other animals ; and particularly of 
| Horſes, the moſt beautiful animal on earth next to man, and of more 
uſe and ornament to us than any other. Although Arabia be the 
parent country of fine horſes, all the horſes. there are far from being 
equally good ; for they have vulgar horſes that they value very little: 
And among thoſe that are good, they make a great diſtinction, di- 
viding them into three races, and theſe again into families, which 
they call Noble, whoſe genealogies they preſerve, as 1 have ſaid, 
moſt carefully, taking care that the race 1s not debaſed by any vul- 
gar mixture ; and they ſet ſo high a value upon them, that it is very 
difficult to get any of theſe high bred horſes out of the country: Nor 
do I believe that any one horſe of the firſt race ever came to Eu- 
rope; and I doubt much whether any mare of any of the three races 
ever was ſeen in Europe; for they are more careful of them ſtill 
than of the horſes, imagining, and, I believe not without reaſon, 
| | = * 
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that the virtues of the race are Ferne chiefly by the fe- 
males *. | 


If not to material, to what cauſes, then, are theſe differences, that 


we obſerve among animals and their races, to be aſcribed ? And I ſay 
to Mind; directly and immediately to thoſe inferior Minds which 
animate every thing in this univerſe, but ultimately to that Supreme 
Mind, who has willed that there ſhould be ſuch a variety in his crea- 


tion, for reaſons which, in other things, it may not be eaſy to difco- 


ver ; but, with. reſpect to Man, I hope it will appear, from what is 
to be ſaid in the ſequel, that the ſcheme of Providence could not have 
been carried on, without a diſtinction of men, and of families of men. 


I will conclude this chapter with obſerving, that, whether my 


philoſophy be true or falſe, it is at leaſt conſiſtent with itſelf : For, 
if it be true what I haye mou nes | to ors in the preceding vo- 


In Barbary, where the horſes as well as the people are originally of Arabic ex- 
ttaction, they ſet ſo high a value upon mares, that they are prohibited to be carried out 
ol the country under pain of death: And M. D'Arvieux, in his Memoirs, vol. 4. p. 60. 
tells us, that a man was hanged at Tunis for aſſiſting to ſmuggle out of the country 
ſome mares for the King of France.—1 have been told, that Lord Algernoon Percy, who 
travelled in Arabia, got a mare carried out of the country with a great deal of 
trouble and expence. Of what race ſhe was, 1 do not know ; but ſhe died, as I was 

informed, at Marſeilles, where ſhe landed. The difficulty of getting her out of the 
N perſuades me that there i is the ſame law in Arabia that is in Barbary. 


The beft Arabian horſe, that, I believe, ever was in Europe, belonged to a Scorch 
Nobleman, the late Earl of Galloway. He was a mountain Arab, (for the moun- 
tainous country of Arabia being the beſl, breeds the beſt horſes), and was given in 
a preſent to Mareſchal Keith, by the Baſhaw of Bender, upon the concluſion of a 
treaty of peace betwixt the Turks and Rufflans. He was a horſe of great fize, be- 
ing near to 16 hands high. He was the Baſhaw's own horſe upon which he fought; 
and he had the marks of ſeveral wounds in his body. He arrived ſafe at his Lord- 
ſhip's ſeat of Polton but was killed ſoon after by a doze of phyſic. 


1 | * 


15 
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lumes, that Mind is not only what moves every Body, but that 
vrhich conſtitutes the eſſence of every animal, vegetable and unor- 
ganized Body “, it muſt follow of neceſſary conſequence that it is 
Mind which makes the difference among men as well as among o- 
ther animals. And that, therefore, thoſe who ſay that climate, ſoil, 

air and water, are the cauſes of thoſe differences, miſtake concomi- 
tant circumſtances for cauſes ; for the fact truly is, that Providence 
has been pleaſed to place different animals in different portions of this 
globe, without any regard, as appears, to any of the circumſtances 
above mentioned. And further, it may be obſerved, that there have 
been ſuch changes of inhabitants upon this earth, and particularly 
of men, that it is not eaſy to ſay, of what country any race of men 


is indigenous, 


* 


* See Vol. ji, Book it, Chap. i. p. 2. 
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The INE] ON Varieties "mY the Eindn Pie Some ee 
ol here doubted of, or d: /oelicwed. rn The Men with Tail. Men 
2vith' one Leg greater than another: Men with but one Leg . his 
ai iſbelieved by Strabbb. —Mmcredulity about Antient Natural Hiſtory as 
bell as Qwil, began as early as the Days of Strabo and Fuvenal— 
* "Mew with Eyes in thri Breafts Authority St Auguſtine for 
tbil Fasten with one Eye in their Forehead, proven by the 
fame Authority. —The Ex Hence alſo of Mermaids, or Sea Men, i 
proved by concurring Teſtimonies, Antient as well as Modern, — A. 
riftotle's Maxim, that every thing which? can exift does mw — 
This * and the Reaſon of it grven, 


N the preceding Chapter, I have accounted for the varieties of 
the human ſpecies in the ſame way that I account for the varie- 
ties of all things in Nature. In this Chapter, I propoſe to inquire 


| what thoſe varieties of our ſpecies are, and to enumerate them, ſo 


far as they are known; for we cannot perfectly know the Natural 


ſtate of Man, unleſs we know all the different forms in which he 
appears in that ſtate. As to the alterations which Man has been plea- 
ſed to make upon himſelf, 5 5 do not ny to our preſent ſub- 


ject. 


3 


There are many of thoſe varieties about which there is no e 
And fin, it is certain that, in reſpect to colour, there are white, 
black, and red, with all the different ſhades of theſe ſeveral colours : 
And that theſe are natural diſtinctions of Men, not the effect of 
climate or of art, as ſome have imagined, I think, is certain, becauſe 
we find them in all the different climates of the earth, and where 

the 
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the manners and cuſtoms are very different. As to the white Ne- 
| groes, and the ſpotted or pyebald Men that a Swediſh officer, Stra- 


lenberg, ſays he ſaw in Siberia, I hold them not to be natural 
diſtinctions, but the effects of diſeaſe. 


2do, The diſtinction of and ſmall, not only among indivi- 
duals and families of the ſame nation, but among different nations, 
T hold alſo to be a natural Ln, INUEPESTER of climate, food, 
or manner of living. 


3tio, 1 hold that there is a natural difference betwixt the faces and 
ſhapes of men in different nations and countries. Thus, both the 


features and the ſhape of an African Black are very different from 


thoſe of an Eaſt Indian. And there is a very great difference betwixt 
men in the colour and quality of their hair, as well as of their ſkin. 
All the inhabitants of Aſia, Africa, and America, without exception, as 


far as I know, are black haired ; and ſome of them have woolly hair, 


ſuch as the Negroes of Guinea: But a conſiderable part of the inha- 


bitants of Europe are fair or brown or red haired, or different ſhades of 
theſe colours, ſuch as the Swedes and Danes and a great part of the 


Germans, and ſuch as of old all the weſtern nations of Europe, and 
particularly the Gauls, were, that being the complexion of the whole 
Celtic race. But, at preſent, the inhabitants of France have almoſt 
all black hair, which perſuades me that the Franks were originally 
a nation that came from the Eaſt, where the Tartars, who now 
inhabit that country, are at this day all black haired. The Greeks, 
ſome of whom were, at the time of the Trojan war, as we learn 
from Homer, yellow haired “, are now black haired ; and ſo are the 


Italians. And, as to the Britiſh, I am perſuaded they were of old 


all of the Celtic complexion : Nor do I believe that, two thouſand 
years ago, there was one black haired man in Great Britain. But 
now the people are ſo much mixed of ſuch different races, that 


Vor. III. e EI” Tg there 


- 


* Homer gives li the epithet of Bares, and the hair of Achilles was alſo 
yellow. 
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there 1s hair of all different colours : And it is only in ſome remote 


parts in the Highlands or Scotland that the antient red Caledonian 
hair is hes pI 


The 1 ons I have hitherto mentioned are pretty well 
known ; but there are other differences in the human form, that are 
not ſo well known, and by many are believed not to exiſt, 


And firſt, there are the men with tails. There are many, I know, 
who will not believe that ſuch men exiſt, for the ſame reaſon that 
they will not believe that the Oran Outan is a Man; becauſe they 
think the addition of a tail to the human form would be a diſgrace to 


human nature. But, in the Origin and Progreſs of Language , I have 
given ſuch authorities for the fact, that we cannot diſbelteve it, or even 


doubt of it, without rejecting all human teſtimony, and reſolving to 
believe nothing but what we have ſeen. I will only add here one 


_ teſtimony from an antient author to the authorities there quoted; 


not that I think any further evidence in the caſe is neceſſary, 
but becauſe it is a further confirmation of what I have ſo much 
inſiſted upon in this work the wonderful agreement betwixt an- 
tient hiſtory and modern travellers. The teſtimony I mean is that 


of Pauſanias 1, who gives an account of ſatyrs, or men with tails, 


which he had from one Euphemus, who was an eye-witneſs of what 
he related. This man, upon a voyage to Italy, was driven by a 
ſtorm into the Atlantic Ocean, and was there forced aſhore upon 
one of ſeveral iſlands, known to the ſailors by the name of the Nande 


of Satyrs, being inhabited by men with tails, ſome of whom want- 


ed to come aboard the ſhip, but the ſailors would not allow them; 
and, as they knew it was ſome women they had in the ſhip whom 
they wands in 5 n them, they gave them a Barbarian 
woman 


* Vol. I. Book ii. Chap. 3 page 257» Second NOIR | 
7 Lib. i. page 54. 
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- woman that they had on board, whom they uſed, not only in the 


natural way, but in every other way poſſible. They had tails, he 
faid, not much leſs than the tails of horſes; but they made no 


uſe of ſpeech, 


There is another variety of our ſpecies, that, I think, much more 
incredible, and which, I confeſs, I am very unwilling to believe, 
though Monſieur Buffon, who does not believe in the men with 
tails, ſeems to give credit to it. It is this, that there are men ſome- 
where in India, who are born with one leg much bigger than the 
other *. This is mentioned by no aatient author, and is, I think, a 

very much greater deformity than the prolongation of the rump- 
bone into a tail ; being ſuch an incongruity and diſproportion of 
parts, as, I am perſuaded, is not to be found in any other animal. 


I am much more diſpoſed to believe what an Eſquimeaux girl, $ 


who was taken priſoner by the French, related after ſhe had learn- 
ed to ſpeak French, That ſhe had ſeen a whole nation of men with 


but one leg. The ſtory is told, both by Charlevoix, in his Account 


of Canada, and by Maillet in his Telliamede f, who adds, that 
the girl, after having been ſeveral times examined and re-examined, 


ſtood conſtantly to the truth of the fact. Neither is antient authori- 


ty here wanting; for Strabo mentions ſeveral authors, whom he 
names, that ſpeak of men with one leg . Strabo, indeed, ſays, 

that he looks upon it as a mere fable : But I obſerve that a ſpirit of 
mcredulity was begun as early as the days of Strabo, not only with 
reſpeCt to the works of Nature, but alſo with reſpect to the works 


-of men in antient times ; for Juvenal, who lived in the days of 


| Dowitian, rejects as a Fable. the ſailing round Mount Athos by 
1 1 2 enn, 


_  * Buffon's Nat. Hiſt. tom. iii · p- 414. 

+ Telliamede, page 254. 

See Origin of e en. i. p. 268. of the Second Penne. Strabo calls 
"ho Mo700%4A 0%. | 
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Xerxes, when he invaded Greece —his bridging the Helleſpont and 
with his army drinking up whole rivers “, though no man, who 
reads Herodotus, can doubt of the truth of any of thoſe particulars, 


There is another ſingularity of our ſpecies, which Strabo likewiſe 
ſays he does not believe, though atteſted by the ſeveral authors whom 
he names, It is that of men who had their eyes in their breaſts f. 
To .the authors he quotes, 1 will add a Biſhop and a Father of the 
Church, who relates, that when he, with other ſervants of Chriſt, 
went to Ethiopia to preach the goſpel there, he ſaw many men and 
women without heads, but having great eyes in their breaſts, their 
other parts being ſuch as ours. And he relates ſuch circumſtances 
concerning their prieſts, as ſhow that he had been ſome time among 
them, and was well acquainted with them ; ſo well, at leaſt, that 
it was impoſſible he could be miſtaken in what he ſays of their 

3 | | : | Per- 
* Creditur olim 1 
Velificatus Athos, et quicquid Graecia n 
Audet in hiſtoria; cum ſtratum claſſibus iiſdem 

- Suppoſituwque rotis ſolidum mare. Credimus altos 

8 Defeciſſe amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 

: N et t mididin cantat quae Soſtratus alis? 

; | | ip ev Sar. x. V. 173. 

The ſtate of the world, particularly as to numbers, was ſo much altered, even 
when Juvenal wrote, that I am not much ſurpriſed that he, judging, as many now | 
do, of paſt times by the preſent, ſhould not believe in the millions of men that 
Rerxes brought with him into Greece, and all the wonderful works he performed 
with them. But there was one of them, viz. the bridging of the Helleſpont, in 
which, I think, he might have believed, becauſe there was ſomething like it done 
- a very little before his time by Caligula the Emperor; I mean the bridging a bay of 
the ſea from Baiae to Puteoli, (a length of three miles and fix hundred paces, 
greater than the length of Xerxes“ bridge), acroſs which Caligula drove his chariot 
in triumph over Neptune and his waves. See Suetonius's account of the work. Ca- 
Agula. Cap. 19. | 

+ See Origin of Lang. Vol. i. page. 268. Second Edition. Strabo calls them 
nen Pomponius Mela, who, I think, is an author of good authority, and 
as ſuch is quoted by Pliny the Naturaliſt, mentions a people of that kind in Africa, | 
whom he calls Blemmii. Of them he ſays, * Blemmiis capita abſunt, vultus in pec- 
tore; Lib. i. Cap. 8. De Situ Orbis. Nor does he give this as a report only, but 
as a faQt, of which he does not appear to bave doubted. : 
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.... perſons *. And with the Biſhop and the authors quoted by Strabo, 
agrees what Sir Walter Raleigh tells us he heard, (for he does not 
pretend he ſaw it), when he was in South America, 


There are very few, if any, who do not believe that the one- 
eyed Cyclops of Homer is a mere poetical fiction. And they give 


as little credit to what Herodotus the hiſtorian T relates of the Ar:- 


maſpians, a people of Scythia, who from that quality had their 
name, of which he has given us the etymology in the Scythian 
language. But, if we will believe the ſame Biſhop, it is a fact, 
and no fiction; for he ſays that, in the lower parts of Ethiopia, 


he ſaw men with only one eye in their forehead ; and of them he 


relates ſuch particulars as ſhow that he mult have been ſome time 
among them, and could not have been miſtaken in ſuch a remark- 
able particular concerning their perſons J. And what temptation 
he had to lie, either with reſpe& to this fact, or what is related 
„ above, 

Ecce ego jam Epiſcopus Hipponienſis eram, et cum quibuſdam ſervis Chriſti 


* ad Æthiopiam periexi, ut eis ſanctum Chriſti Evangelium praedicarem; et vidi- 
© mus ibi multos homines ac mulieres capita non habentes, ſed ocuios groſſos, fixos 


1 0 pectore, caetera membra acqualia nobis habentes ; inter quos ſacerdotes corum 

© yidimus uxoratos z tantae tamen abſtinentiae erant, quod, licet uxores ſacerdotes 

omnes haberent, nunquam tamen nifi ſemel in anao eas tangere volebant, qui 
© die ab omni ſacrificio abſtinebant.” Sti 4uguſtini Operum, tom. 6. Cell, 345. Edit. 


Pariſi ten. 168 5 Sermo ad Fratres in Eremo, 37. 
| + Lib. iv. cap. 27. 


+ © Vidimus et in inferioribus partibus ZEthiopiae homines unum oculum tan- 


© tum in fronte habentes; quorum ſacerdotes a converſationibus hominum fugie- 
.£ bant, ab omni libidine carnis ſe abſtinebant, et in leptima, in qua dits ſuis thura 


© offerre debebant, ab . omni Jabe carnis ſe abſtincbant ; nihil ſumebant ni 


© metretam aquae per diem; et, fic contenti manentes, digne ſacrificium diis ſuis 


© offerebant.* Si Auguſtini ibidem. Nor is this fact, however extraordinary it may 
ſeem, deſtitute of more antient authority. Strabo mentions a people of that kind 
in India, Lib. xv. p. 711. But he treats it as a fable, as well as the ſtory of the 
men with one leg and of thoſe with eyes in their breaſts, though he relates it upon 


the authority of Megaſthenes, who was in India, and appears to me to have been 


bettet informed concerning India than any other antient author. And accordingly it is 


from him that Strabo has taken the greateſt part of what he relates concerning India. 
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| above, even if he had not been a Mikey and a Father of the 
Church, I cannot diſcover. 


J will conclude this account with one other variety, and that more 
extraordinary than any I have hitherto mentioned. But neither is 
it deſtitute of antient authority; ſo that I may apply here what 
Solomon has ſaid, That there is nothing new under the ſun;; 
which, indeed, may be applied to all my philoſophy, and all the 
facts I have advanced to ſupport it. The variety I mean is that of 
ſea-men and ſea-women, commonly called Mermaids, The ac- 
count I am to give of them is taken from a Dutch book, which is 
very rare, and not tranſlated, as far as I know, either into French 
or Englith ; and therefore I will give it in the words of the author, 
who is one Valentyn, miniſter of the goſpel in Amboyna and Banda. 
He lived in the beginning of this century, and has written a natural 
hiſtory of India, which I am told is the beſt extant. A friend of 
mine, who has favoured me with a tranſlation of the paſſages from 
it that follow, aſſures me that the author was a man eſteemed by the 
Dutch of Batavia (among whom my friend lived for ſeveral years) 
to be a man of perfect veracity, and, from what he has collected con- 
cerning the Mermaid, appears to have been a man of learning, and 


of great enrioſity and induſtry, | 


In his Third Volume, which treats of 3 and the lands 
in its neighbourhood, he ſays, * It ſeems very certain, e in for- 
mer times, Mermaids have been ſeen here. | 


In the enam s Daily Regiſter for the year 1653, there is in- 
©ſerted, That Lieutenant Trans Male or Smallen ſaw, at the time 
© he was ſent with ſome men on an expedition in the Bay of Houn- 
dello, as did all the people that were with him, in clear day-time,. 
two Mermaids, the one greater, the other ſmaller, which they took 
to be man and wife, fwimming together: That the hair of their 


Nee e a e e and: that it ee herween a ren 
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* and grayiſh colour; and that they could ſee they had breaſts. They 


were, all above the waiſt, ſhaped exactly as a human creature; but, 
from thence downwards, they ſeemed to go tapering off to a point. 
5 About fix weeks afterwards, near the ſame place, the like appear- 

* ance was ſeen by the ſaid Smallen, and upwards of 0M people 
* that were with him. 


Alkert Herport, in his Account of India, Fol. 147. ſays, On 
* the 29th of April, at Taynan, near the New Work, in the fore- 
© noon, a man appeared three times above water; and, on immediate 
examination, nobody was miſſing, In the afternoon, he appeared 
in like manner three times, near to the bulwark, called Hollandia; 


* his hair was long, and a mixture of green and gray colour, 


In 1712, it is ſaid a Mermaid, or Sea-Woman, was taken alive, 
(near to the iſland of Booro), which was fifty-nine inches, or five 
© feet long. She lived four days and feven hours, and then died, 
* as the would not eat any thing. She was never heard to articulate 
* any noiſe, It is ſaid, that one Samuel Falvers in Amboyna pre- 
* ſerved the body for ſome time, and made out an exact deſcription 
* of it, by which it appears that her head was like a woman's, pro- 
« perly proportioned with eyes, noſe, and mouth ; only the eyes, 
© which were light blue, ſeemed to differ a little from thoſe of the 
human ſpecies. The hair, that juſt reached over the neck, appear- 
© ed of a ſea-green and grayiſh colour. She had breaſts, long arms, 
© hands, and all the upper parts of the body, almoſt as white as a 
* woman's, but leaning ſomewhat to the ſea-gray. Her body, be- 

* low the navel, appeared like the nn part of a fiſh, 


5 181 is well known that many writers have handed down to us an 


account of what happened in the year 1403 or 1404, in the time of 
a great ſtorm in Europe. Many dikes in Holland were broken 
© down, betwixt Kampen and Edam, in the Zuyder Zee, A wild, 
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© or ſea-woman, was drove from thence, through a breach in the 
* dike, into the Parmer Sea, and there taken by the boors of Edam, 
to which place they brought her, cleared her of ſea-ware, and put 
* cloaths on her. The people of Harlem heard of it, and re- 

* queſted to have her ; which was granted. She had, in the mean 
* time, learned to eat victuals; and they afterwards taught her to 
* ſpin. She lived many years, and, as the prieſts ſaid, had been ob- 
* ſerved to pay reverence to the holy croſs. She was allowed at her 
* death a Chriſtian burial. Many writers declare that they had ſpo- 
5 ken to people who had ſeen the ſea-woman. 


60 Pliny (Book ix. Chap. 5.) ſays that the ee to ann 
© from Gaul, declared that ſuch ſea-women were often ſeen in their 
* neighbourhood. 


© It is worthy of notice, what Alexander of Alexandria (Book iii. 
© Chap. 1. Genial. Dier.) ſays of fuch ſea people : He was informed by 
* Draconitas Bonifacius, a Neopolitan nobleman, a man of great 
© honour, that, when he ſerved in Spain, he ſaw a Sea-Man pre- 
_ ſerved in honey, which was ſent to the king from the neighbour- 
© hood of Mauritian ; that it looked like an old man, with a very 
* rough head and beard, of a ſky-blue colour, much larger than the 

common run of men; and that there were fmall bones in the fins, 
with which he ſwam. This he related as a thing known to every 
one in that part of the ale DEE 


28 Theodorus Gaza 25 og That, when he was in the Moves, ſuch 
a Woman was drove on that coaſt by a violent ſtorm; that he ſaw | 
© her, and ſhe was very well looked; that ſhe ſighed, and ſeemed 
very much concerned when a number of people came round her; 
© that he had pity on her, and cauſed the people ſtand at a diſtance; 
that ſhe profited by the opportunity, and, by the help of er fins 
« * and foliage ſhe ER into- the water and got off. 8 


Seorgius 
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Georgius Trapanzantius ſays he ſaw from the ſea-ſhore ſuch a 
: Mermaid, very handſome, appear ſeveral times above water. In 
: Epirus, he ſays, there appeared a Sea Man, who, for ſome time, 
* watched near a ſpring of water, and endeayoured to catch young 
* women that came there; he was with much difficulty at length 


* caught himſelf; ; bur they could never get him to eat. 


$ © Ludovicus Vives relates, that, in his time, a Sea-man was ta- 
* ken in Holland, and was carefully kept for two years ; that he 


began to ſpeak, or, at leaſt, to make a kind of diſagreeable noiſe, 


in imitation of ſpeech ; that he found an opportunity, and got into 
8 the ſea, The Portugueſe ſpeak of Mermaids as a common thing 
© on the W of Zoſala and e my 


: joke few, in his time, at Swart Wall, near the Brile, the 
© ſkeleton of a Triton x was We in the min of che church. 


© To this „ a friend of n mine tells me, he was informed by 


© a fiſherman, that, when he was a boy at Moſlenſluys, near to Tou, 
1 TOO" caught, in the night time, a Mermaid, half an ell long, that 
* was perfectly like to a woman; it died ſoon. He declared he had 


+ often, ſeen thingy taken, out of a cod fiſh which had that appear- 


e ; . . = - £7 ; - n . > ; : d f 


*A gentleman of _ hands 7 in hu Hague told me, in the 


Bange that he ſaw a very. perfect ſkeleton, at the houſe of a Da- 


niſh envoy, which, he ſaid, had been caught near to Copenhagen. 
And. Voſſius ſays, that there was once five or ſix caught near Co- 


< penhagen 3 29d the Keleton of one SER in the . 0 is to 
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| © Joan Dilerey relates a curious ſtory of ſome American fiſhers. - 
One night, it being a perfect calm, they obſerved a Mermaid co- 
ming into their veſſel, and they fearing it to be ſome miſchievous 
< fiſh, in the fright, one of them cut, with a hatchet, the creature's 
* hand off, which fell within board, and the creature itſelf ſunk im- 
* mediately, but came ſoon up again, and gave a deep figh, as one 
< feeling_pain. The hand was found to have five fingers and nails, 
* like a man's e 5 


In he laſt age, one of the Dutch herring buſſes . a Mer- 
6 Maid in their nets. The man, who was taking out the herrings, 
© was ſo confounded when he came to it, that, in his fright, he 
* threw it into the ſea. He repented too late of what he had done, 
© when he obſerved * that it had a head and body * a 

8 Man.” EIN | 


After the l WIR Gam coding og ates.” the 
author, Mr Valentyn, declares what he ſaw himſelf on his oye 
age from Batavia to Europe, in the year 1714. * In 12* 38˙ 
« fouth latitude, on the firſt day of May, about eleven o'clock in 
© the forenoon, I, the captain, puiſer, and mate of the watch, and 
< a great many of the ſhip's company, it being very calm and the 
© ſea ſmooth as glaſs, ſaw, about the diſtance of thrice the length of 
© the ſhip from us, very diſtinctly, on the ſurface of the water, 
v Mah = hoon, with his back to us, and half the body above the 

© water, a creature of a grizliſh or gray colour, like that of a cod-fiſh 
©ſkin. It appeared like a faifor, or a man ſitting on ſomething ; and 
* the more like a ſailor, as on its head there ſeemed to be ſomething 
like an Engliſh cap of the ſame gray colour. He ſat ſomewhat 
© bent, and we obſerved him to move his head from one ſide to the 


| other, * of 150 and er times; ſo that we all agreed 
; f * that 
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* that it muſt certainly be ſome ſhipwrecked perſon. I, after look- 


ing ſome time, begged the Captain to order them to ſteer the ſhip 


more direct towards it, being ſomewhat on the ſtarboard ſide ; 
* which was done accordingly ; and we had got within a ſhip's 
* length of him, when the people on the forecaſtle made ſuch a 
* noiſe, that he plunged down, head foremoſt, and got preſently out 
of our ſight. But the Man who was on the watch at the maſt- 
© head, declared he ſaw him for the ſpace of two hundred yards, 
and that he had a monſtrous long tail. ; 
© I ſhall now only mention, that, in the year 1716, the News 
© Papers were every where full of a Sea Man, who appeared in the 


* month of January, near Raguza, a ſmall city on the Adriatick Sea, 


the like of whom I never heard or read of. It had much the re- 
* ſemblance of a Man, but it was near fifteen feet long. Its head 
was very large, and its feet and arms were well proportioned to 
* its body. It appeared for ſeveral days running, and commonly 
* came out of the fea about three o'clock in the afternoon, and walk- 
© ed with monſtrous ſtrides, fometimes in one, ſometimes in ano- 


© ther place, along the ſhore. People from far and nigh went to 


look at it; but they were ſo much afraid, that they kept a good 

_ * diſtance from it, and many looked with ſpy-glafſes. It often car- 
tried its hand above its head. The hideous noiſe it made could be 

heard at half a mile's diftance, ſo that people in the neighbourhood 
were ſore afraid of it. The various accounts given by thoſe who 


* ſaw it are ſo uniformly the ſame, that there i is no room left to 


queſtion the veracity of the ory. 


Mr Valentyn then concludes with faying, * If, after all this, 
© there ſhall be found thoſe, who diſbelieve the exiftence of ſuch 
© creatures as Sea Men or Mermaids, of which we have at leaſt gi- 
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ven great reaſon to believe that there are; let them pleaſe them- 
2 ſelves ; I ſhall give myſelf no more trouble about them,” 


| To that accounts of Mermaids given * Valentyn may be added 
what Bartholinus relates in his Centuria Hiſtoriarum Anatomicarum Va- 
riorum, printed at Haphnia 1654, p. 188. Where he informs us, That 
< there was in his time one of theſe animals catched upon the coaſt of 
Brazil, and brought to Leyden, and there diſſected in preſence of 
* one whom he names, viz. Johannes de Layda, who made him a 
* preſent of a hand and a rib of the animal. He calls it a Syren, 
and ſays it was the form of a woman down to the waiſt, below 
©* which it was nothing but a piece of unformed fleſh, without any 
marks of a tail. He gives us the figure of the whole animal, both 
© ere& and ſwimming, as alſo.of 'the hand which he got from 


x de —_ 
There is alſo, in a collection of | certain learned tracts, written by 
John Gregory, A. M. and Chaplain of Chriſt Church in Oxford, 


p publiſhed at London in 1650, an account of a ſea-animal of the 


human form, very much like a biſhop in his pontificals. It is ſaid 


to have been ſent to the King of Poland in the 153 1, and to have 


lived for ſome time in the air; but it took the firſt opportunity of 


throwing itſelf into the ſea. This ſtory Gregory ſays he got from 
one Rondeletius, whoſe words he gives us, page 121. from which 


it appears that Rondeletius had the ſtory _ at ſecond hand, from 
one Giſbert, a German doctor. | 


But the moſt circumſtantial fiery of all is that which i is told | 


0 1 Maillet, in his Teliamede, (page 241. of the Engliſh tranſla- 
3 of a Sea Man, that was ſeen by the whole crew of a French 


, | | ola, ſhip, 


— 
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ſhip, off the coaſt of Newfoundland, in the year 1720, for two 
hours together, and often at the diſtance of no more than two or 
three feet. The account was drawn up by the pilot of the veſſel, 
and ſigned by the Captain and all thoſe of the crew that could 
write, and was ſent from Breſt by Monſieur Hautefort to the Count 
de Maurepas, on the 8th of September 1725. The ſtory 1s told 
with ſo many circumſtances, that it is impoſſible there can be 
| any deception or miſtake in the caſe ; but, if it be not true, it is 
as impudent a forgery as ever was attempted to be impoſed on the 


Pahlke. 


Theſe and ſuch like facts I believe, as they appear to me ſuffi- 
ciently atteſted ; and are not, as I think, by the nature of things, 


impoſſible ; for there does not appear to me any impoſſibility 


or contradiction that there ſhould be a marine animal of the 
human form, which can live in the water, as we do in the air, 
or even that this animal ſhould not have two legs, as we have, 


but ſhould end in a tail like a fiſh, There are, however, I Know, 


many, who are diſpoſed to ſet bounds. to the works of God, 


and who cannot be perſuaded that even the land-animal Man exiſts 


with the varieties I have deſcribed. But I follow the philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, who has ſaid that every thing exiſts which is poſlible to 
_ exiſt *. Nor, indeed, can I well conceive that a benevolent and 

| omnipotent 


» The ads are, To 70 dix g Tov e on TinProee £9 olg . De Naturali 
Auſcultatione, Lib. iii. Cap. 5. Paragr. 6. 8 


This maxim, Ariſtotle, as we ſee, has reſtricted to things eternal; by which 


he means the things of Nature, (which he conſidered as eternal), in contradiſtinction 


to human actions and reſolutions, with reſpe to which it is certainly not true, 
; | | 3 that 
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omnipotent Being, infinite in production as in every thing elſe, 
ſhould not have produced every ſenſitive Being that is capable of 
pleaſure, and can enjoy a happineſs ſuitable to-its nature, whoſe ex- 
iſtence is poſſible, that is, implying no contradiction; for, otherwiſe, 
there would. be ſomething wanting in the Syſtem of Nature, which 


would not be perfect and ene, as, I think, of neceffity 18 
muſt be. 


That Mermaids, or Sea Men, which exiſted, as Fhave ſhown, folate as. 
the year 1720, are ſtill to be found ſome where in the Great Ocean, 1 
have not the leaſt doubt, though they appear to be but a rare animal. 
As to men with one leg, or one eye, or two eyes in their breaſt, whe- 
ther , are yet any where to be found, I cannot ſay. But, if it 


Were 


that whatever is- poſſible exiſis; and this diſtinction, J obſerve; is made by his 
commentator Simplicius, in his commentary . upon the firſt book, De Coelo, folio- 
66. where, in commenting upon theſe words of Ariſtotle, o : Jeprgi: ee, 1 wh, 
1 y21502a: Toraror, he fays, Ta yeg Trava yuri9xs, xa; lands rA Sera, xa Sen tree + 
fee, nate Yer mY, d jaeTAY νν 70 t Ta Nara geg Torata vert, mox- 
Aﬀzis ove av 4070176, pbrafpayterong. Tys Teoxigtoing, U AU A ,. Where the 
tearned reader will obſerve, that this excellent commentator gives the reaſon for 
the maxim, viz.. that otherwiſe the poffbility would be to na purpoſe. Now, it is an 
axiom of Ariſtotle's natural philoſophy, frequently inculcated by him, that Nature 
does nothing in vain. But, if the A, or poſſibility to exiſt, was never carried to 
— or actua / exiſtence, then the Avra would be in vain, and there would be 
an eternal poſſibility of a thing exiſting, and yet that thing never exiſt. According 
= £ to Ariſtotle, therefore, Away and Evigyue, in Nature, can never be entirely ſepa- 
| | 5 rated, but, at ſome time or another, the thing, that is. poſſible, muſt actualiy exif. 
= | See further, upon this ſubject, Simplicius's commentary upon the ſame, Firſt Book, 
De Coels, folio 76. There is another maxim of Ariſtotle's, laid down by him in 
this firſt book De Cele, which is connected with this, and deducible from the ſame 
5 : principle. It is very ſhortly expreſſed i in theſe words, d ut Tt 0 ovx tre, The 
meaning of which is, that nothing in Nature begins to be produced, or is in the 
| | | at production, without being actually produced. See likewiſe Simplicius upon this 
4 . 6ſt book, folio 52- 


—_— 
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were certain that they no longer exiſted, it would not from thence 

follow that they never exiſted; for we are ſure that there are whole 
ſpecieſes of animals, which were once in certain countries, but are 
not now to be found there, ſuch as wolves in Britain. And it is 
very likely that thoſe extraordinary men in India and Africa, of 
whom antient authors ſpeak, being, as is probable, but few in num- 
ber, and conſidered as monſters by the other men in thoſe countries, 


would be deſtroyed or exterminated by them, as it is likely the 


Troglodytes in Africa were, who, as Herodotus ſays, were hunted 


by the Garamantes, (an African nation), as if they had been wild 


beaſts *. Other men, of the ſame monſtrous appearance, have 
been, I am perſuaded, deſtroyed in the ſame way, ſuch as men with 
the heads of dogs, who have not been ſeen by any modern travel- 
ler, but of whom ſo many antient authors ſpeak, that I can hardly 
doubt of their having once exiſted, 2 38 they are not now to be 
found f. 


Lib. iv. Cap. 183. 

+ Photius, in his Excerpts from Cteſias De — has given us the following 
account of them: They were, ſays Cteſias, a people in the mountainous country of 
India, near to the river Indus, and were called by the Indians Keavorgier, in their 
own language, which being tranſlated into Greek, is KuexsPaxce or deg-beaded': 
And they had the tails, as well as the heads, of dogs. They had, he fays, no uſe of 
ſpeech, but ſupplied the want of it by geſticulation, and a noiſe they made like the 
barking of a dog. He ſays, they lived in ſociety together, were about 220,000 in 
number, were very expert archers and throwers of the dart, paid yearly to the 
King of India 1000 talents of filver, by way of tribute, and he, in return, every 
fifth year, made them a preſent of 30 myriads of bows, as many darts, 12 myriads 
of targets, and 5 myriads of ſwords. Tn ſhort, he relates ſo many particulars con- 
cerning them, that they maſt have been a nation at that time very well known. + 


With Cteſias concurs Elan, De Natura Animalium, (Lib. iv. Cap. 46.) whe 
adds, that ſome of them were brought to Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies, where 


ay learned n. to play . the pipe and * and to dance; and they 
went 
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I will conclude this Chapter with two or three obſervations. 
And, in the firſt place, from what has been ſaid, it muſt be evident 
that there is a wonderful variety of the human ſpecies, even in its 
natural ſtate, much greater than of any other animal known : And 


0 the 


went . he ſays, and collected money for ſhowing themſelves; (Ibidem, lib. vi. 
Cap. 10.). And he relates other particulars of them, (Lib. x. Cap. 30. and Lib. 
vii. Cap. 19. of the ſame work). Pliny alſo ſpeaks of them, without faying any 
thing to perſuade us that he did not believe in their exiſtence, (Lib. vii. Cap. 2.). 
And Solinus, and Aulus Gellius, ſpeak of them in the ſame way; alſo Agathar- 
chides, in his work upon the Red Sea, (p- 62. of H. Stephen's edition), who agrees 
with Zlian, that they were to be ſeen in Alexandria in his time, having been ſent 
thither from Ethiopia and the country of the Froglodytes; ; and with them ſome 
| Sphinxes, of the ſame ſhape with thoſe repreſented in painting and ſculpture, that 
is, of a mixed form, partly lion and partiy man. The Sphinx, he ſays, is by Na- 
ture a tame and gentle animal, and capable of being taught motion to muſic; 
whereas the Dog- headed Men, he ſays, were exceedingly fierce, and very dif 
ficult to be tamed. This author, Agatharchides, I have elſewhere mentioned, 
(p- 50.), where I have ſaid, that I did not know that ſuch an author now ex- 
iſted, till I was informed that he was till extant, by a friend of mine in 
London, whom I think myſelf now at liberty to name, Sir George Baker, 


5 erges ane re arrates ae, and who, beſides, is a moſt worthy man, and 


- one of the beſt ſcholars that I have known even in England. The work is en- 
titled, Excerpts from Agatharchides, concerning the Red Sea, by which name the 
antients denoted the Indian Sea, of which, what we call the Red Sea, is only a 
gulph. It is not tranſlated ; and therefore is only known to the few learned. I 
have read it over from beginning to end, and find it a moſt curious colleQion, con- 
cerning all the different ſavage nations in Africa, which were diſcovered by the 
third Ptolemy of Egypt, in the manner I have mentioned, who appears to have 
been a lover of knowledge, and of much greater curioſity than moſt Kings. Some 
of the nations he mentions are ſtill to be found in Africg, particularly a nation that 


he calls Ae Neve, or Graſchopper-Eaters, whom he deſcribes exactly as Sir 


Francis Drake has deſcribed them, inſomuch that one ſhould baye thought Sir Francis 
had copied from him —See Sir Francis's account of them in Buffon, Vol: iii. p- 

451. which the reader may compare with Agatharchides, (p. 57.) And he gives 
an account of a people in Ethiopia, who hunt Elephants, and feed upon them, 
(p-. 55.) which agrees very 8 mu what I have heard from Mr Bruce, concern» 


ing the ſame people. | . 
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the variety alſo, both of Mind and n in the civilized ſtate, is 


very great. For, in the firſt place, the civilized man is exceeding- 


ly different from a perfect ſavage: Then a civilized man, in the 
firſt ſtages of ſociety, is very different from the ſame man in the la- 
ter periods: And a philoſopher, and a man of ſcience, is very dif- 
ferent from an ordinary man in every ſtage of the ſocial life. And, 
when we join to all theſe varieties the differences, which I have 
ſhovn, exiſt betwixt individuals and families in the ſame age, and in 


the ſame country, I think, we may conclude, with great certainty, 


that what I have ſaid in the beginning of this volume is no more 
than the truth, that Man is the moſt various animal which God has 
made, ſo far at leaſt as we know, And, as he is undoubtedly the 
moſt excellent animal on this earth, he is therefore, of all created 
things, the nobleſt ſubject for the ſtudy of the philoſopher, at the 
ſame time, that it is the ſtudy the moſt important and intereſting to 


2do, The varieties of the human ſpecies being ſo many and ſo 


different from one another, it would be wonderful, indeed, if there 
were not to be found in it the common variety of ſize, not greater, 
M. Buffon ſays, than of a fopt in height, more or leſs*, In the dog- 


kind, in which the variety is much leſs than in the human, there is a 


very much greater difference of ſize from the Iriſh wolf- dog, to the 
dog that lies in a lady's lap. I am ſo far from thinking that the ſize 
of the Patagonians is a thing incredible, that, on the contrary, I 
ſhould think it abſolutely incredible, even in theory and TEINS -- 
and, ſetting aſide facts altogether, that there were no men upon the 
face of the earth taller than we are, by more than a foot, or that the 
unnatural life continued from generation to generation for ſo many 
hundred years, ſhould have made no alteration in the ſize, as well 
as in the- ſtrength and health of men in different ages of the ſame 
nation. 
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Laſtly, What has been ſaid in this Chapter, muſt, I thiuk, coh- 


-vince the reader more and more of the truth of an obſervation, 
which I have more than once made in the courſe of this work, that 
there is a wonderful agreement betwixt the relations of antient au- 
thors and of modern travellers. Books of travels, though I know 
they are deſpiſed by many, are, in my opinion, the moſt inſtrue- 
tive of all the modern reading, and that purſuit of wealth, which 
Has carried us all over the world in ſearch of it, has produced at 
leaſt one good effect among the many bad, that it has enlarged 
very much our ſtock of natural knowledge; and yet I cannot help 8 
obſerving, that, whatever | diſcoveries it may have enabled us to 
make as to minerals, plants, and other animals; yet, with re- 
gard to man, I do not know, that, in all our travels, we have diſ- 
covered any one thing concerning him, that is not to be found in 
ſome antient author; and ſome things concerning him I have ſhown 
were known to the antients, which have not betn ſeen by us. Such 
diſcoveries, therefore, made by the antients, in relation to the chief 
ſubject of human knowledge, ought at leaſt to have this effect, 
khat they ſhould make us eſteem and ſtudy thoſe antient authors 
more, and put a ſtop to that diſregard, and even contempt of 
antient learning, which, I am afraid, is daily increaſing, and has 
ene near to put en end to it, in ſome countries of Europe. 


| 
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To inquire how the e State began, not the abject of this Vo- 
lume.—Plato does not carry his State of Nature jo far back as the 
Author does. The Men in Plato's Natural State lived in the Cy- 
clopean manner, upon Tops of Hills. In all Countries, before Civil 


Government was well cftabliſhed, Men appear to have lived in 


that Way. Monuments of this yet remaining in Scotland — Apology 
for dwelling ſo long upon the State Nature. — It is the Natural 
Hiſtory of Man, as diſtinguiſhed from his Civil Hiſtory. 


O inquire how or when the natural ſtate began does not 
belong to the ſubject of this volume, but to that where I 
am to treat of Nature, to which Man, in his Animal State, ac- 
_ cording to my definition of Nature, belongs *. There it will be 
proper to examine that grand queſtion agitated among the an- 


tient philoſophers, concerning the eternity of the Material World, 


and particularly to inquire, Whether this Earth was always in the form 
we ſee it in? or, Whether, as we are ſure it has undergone ſome 
: changes, i it may not, in very remote times, have undergone {till great- 
ex? and Whether Man, the chief Animal in it, who has gone through 
ſo many ſtates ſince the natural ſtate, may not, at ſome time or an- 
other, have been, even upon this earth, in a ſtate different from 
that natural ſtate, or from any other ſtate 1 in which we have known 
| eB Det: 1 ONS © 


 * See the definition of Nature given Vol: ii. p. 360. where it ĩs mo wen. that. | 
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him? Such a ſtate, Plato, i in the Wyse . him to have 
been in, when he ſays he was governed by Gods or Superior Intel- 
ligences, in the manner we govern our herds and flocks ; a notion, 
that, I am perſuaded, Plato got in Egypt, the antient Gods of 
which are ſuppoſed, by ſome authors, to be Genii, or Demons of 
Power and Intelligence ſuperior to Men. | 
It may be obſerved that Plato, in his third book of Laws, where 
he gives an account of the ſtate of Man before the inſtitution of 
civil government, does not carry matters ſo far back as I do; for 
he ſuppoſes there, a country wholly deſtroyed by a flood and inun- 
dation, which ſwept away the men, with all their arts, excepting 
only a few ſhepherds on the mountains, with their flocks or herds. 
But theſe men had the uſe of language, and of Fire; they had alſo 
what he calls the Plaſtic Arts; and they likewiſe underſtood the 
buſineſs of paſturage, and uſed the fleſh of their herds and flocks 
for food, upon which, and what they killed in hunting, they li- 
ved; ſo that he ſuppoſes them to be likewiſe hunters. And, beſides 
all this, he makes them live a Cyclopean kind of life, as deſcribed 


by Homer, upon the tops of hills“ ; each 1 by itſelf, without 
TRY 


>» 4 
„ 


F * 


— 


2 1 chis way, it appears to me, that all men « old lived before civil gorem- 
ment was well eſtabliſhed, and while the country was poſſcfſed by ſmall ſtates, that 
were almoſt continually at war, and ready, upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, to make 
incurſions into one another's tetritories. In this way, the Romans, under their 
fitſt kings, lived, inhabiting what they called Pagi, which were fortified places, up- 

on the tops of hills, to which they retired when the enemies invaded the low coun- 
try ; ſee Nijonyſius's Antiquities, Lib. iv. Cap. 15. And that the people of Scot· 
land antiently lived in the ſame way, is evident from the ruins of fortifications up- 
on the tops of hills till remaining, where they ſecured both themſelves and their 
- herds and flocks. In place of theſe, in later times, came the caſtles of the nobility 
and gentry, of which there was a very great number in Scotland, four or five hun- 
Ared years ago; for they were then the only * thas a man had for himſelf 


or family, 
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forming a nation, or having any other kind of government, except 
the Patriarchal. In this way the people of Chili live at this day, ac- 
cording to Freſier; and the Patriarchs of the Jewiſh nation lived 
in the ſame way. Now, ſuch men are far removed from the natural 
ſtate. But Plato did not think it neceſſary for his purpoſe to go farther 
back; or, perhaps, he had not heard of men in a ſtate more natural 
than that deſcribed by Homer in his account of the Cyclops ; but 
later difcoveries, even in antient times, ſuch as thoſe that Diodorus 
Siculus mentions, make it evident that there were then men to be 
found in a ſtate much nearer: to the original ſtate. And modern 
diſcoveries have put it beyond all doubt that men may live without 
any of the arts mentioned by Plato, without ſpeech, without clothes, 
without houſes, without the uſe of fire, and even without ſociety, 
as it is a moſt certain fact that ſolitary ſavages have been found, at 
different times, in different parts of Europe. And this being the 


caſe, I have choſen to conſider Man in the mere animal ſtate in 


which I think he actually did exiſt at ſome time, and in ſome part 
of the world; or, though I had not proved his actual exiſtence in 
that ſtate, I think the progreſs which we know has been in the 
arts, ſhows evidently that there muſt have been a time when there 
were no arts at all ; for, where elſe can we ſtop in that progreſs ? 
Without conſidering Man in this way, I thought I could not have 
given a proper account of the animal part of Man's nature, as di- 
ſtinct from his intellectual; nor marked accurately the progreſs 
from the Animal to the Man, without which I ſhould have thought 


this part of my work very imperfect : For the progreſſion of Man, 


from one ſtate to another, is an eſſential part of his nature, diſtin- 


guiſhing him from every other animal here below ; to which, if 


we do not properly attend, we never can perfectly underſtand the 
' Philoſophy of Man, nor explain the ſcheme of Providence with re- 
ſpect to him, as will appear more evidently in the ſequel, This I 


would 
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would have thoſe conſider, who are offended with my ſuppoſing that 
Man was ever in the mere anima! ſtate, and once as void of intel- 
let as any Brute. | 


I will only add further, that, in an age, in which natural hiſtory 
bas been ſo much cultivated, it is ſurpriſing that ſo little inquiry has 
been made concerning the natural hiſtory of our own ſpecies, which, 

conſidered in contradiſtinction to his civil hiſtory, is nothing elſe 
but an account of his natural ſtate. Now, before Rouſſeau, it does 
not appear to me that any modern author ever dreamed that ſuch a 


zn Up _ or could exiſt, 
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The Author's Apology for inf, ting fo much upon the Degeneracy of Mes 
in later times. —T his muſt give great Offence to Vanity. — Objection, 
that this di iſcourages Men from the Service of their Country —An= 
| ſwer, it 2s the Duty of every Man to prevent, or delay, as long 

as poſſible, the ball of the State of which he 4s a Member. — It is 
an Advantage that the Rulers ſhould know the Degenerate State 
of a Nation, — An Example of this from the Hiſtory of Athens, — 
Another Example in the Caſe of the Conſtantinopolitan Empe- 
ora. The Degeneracy of a Nation begins with the. better Sort. 
— Theſe become incapable of diſcharging the great Offices of State. 
Other Men, from other Nations, muſs be employed in ſuch a 
Caſe.— Examples of this from the Conſtantinopolitan Hiſtory.— Some 
Methods ſhould be attempted of a better Education of our Nobility 


and Gentry, —A noble Example of this kind in Ruſſia. — The Vanity 


of a Nation, ſuch as the Romans, flattering themſelves with the E- 
ternity of their Empire. — Advantages that Men in * Lit 
may 9 from ſuch Nennen 5 


E FOR E I conclude this Book, I think it is not improper to 
) make ſome apology for what I have ſaid of the degeneracy of 
men in civil ſociety, and for the compariſon that I have made be- 
twixt antient and modern "oy ſo much to the diſadvantage of the 


latter, 


Any 
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Any man who lives in this age, will be apt to think himſelf con- 

; cerned in the defence of it, and particularly a vain man will be 
much offended to hear of its degeneracy, of which he himſelf 
muſt neceſſarily participate more or leſs : For vanity, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved, goes, not only to the preſent age, but to the paſt, 
and even to the future “; and a vain man is diſpoſed ro think. him- 
ſelf, not only as good a man, or, perhaps, better than any of his 
own age, but as good a man as ever was, or ever will be. But I do not 
write to flatter either the vanity of any particular man, or. of the 

age in general ; but, on the contrary, the tendency of all my wri- 
tings, is to correct a quality which is always greateſt where merit 
is leaſt, which makes a man as contemptible as odious, and is 

the greateſt of all obſtacles to his improvement in any thing, TO 
vanity, therefore, I make no apology. 


But there are graver cenſurers, to whom I would defire to give 
ſatisfaction, if I could. Theſe will aſk me, What good purpoſe it 
can ſerve to ſhow us that we are degenerated, and are daily degene- 
rating more and more, eſpecially if it be true, what I have ſaid elſe- 

4 where, that what grows worſe, and continues to grow worſe, . muſt 

= - N at laſt come to an end ? Is it not, it will be ſaid, a diſcouragement 

1 to every man who labours to ſerve his country, to think that his la- 
bours can only beſtow upon his country a ſhort reprieve, and that 
it muſt infallibly periſh at laſt. 


But, to this J anſwer, that no wiſe man will neglect the care of: 
his Body, though he knows, with the greateſt certainty, that it 
muſt periſh in a few years. The date of- our body politic, it is ho- 
ped, will be very much longer, and therefore a good citizen ought 
to beftow more time and pains upon the care of it; but, as cer- 
tainly as King Hezekiah knew that the kingdom of Judah could 
Hot laſt, ſo —_— a philoſopher knows that we cannot continue 
** 


© Origin and Progreſs of bre. vol. ii. p. 422. 
I Vol. ii. p. 292. 
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(things going on as they are doing, ) very long in the ſtate we are 
in. And, though he cannot know, without that ſupernatural af- 


ſiſtance which Hezekiah had, the particular time when the change 


will happen, yet, as the univerſe is a ſyſtem, the moral as well as 


the natural world, and conſequently governed by general rules, he 
will know, with great certainty, that, ſome time or another, 


Vent ſumma dies, et ineluctabile tempus *, 


But that will not hinder him to do all he can to put the evil day 
as far off as Poffible, and to re peace at 1285 in his own 
time. | 


Further, I fay, that it is a great advantage to a nation, or, at leaſt, 
to the rulers of it, to know its degenerate ſtate, even though it can- 
not be amended, that they may not engage in enterpriſes above 


their ſtrength. It may be thought invidious to give examples of 


this in our own times; but I will quote one from antient hiſtory, 
which can give no offence. If the Athenians, when they engaged 


in the war apainſt Philip, had been ſuch men as thoſe who fought 


at Marathon, and ſingly, without any aſſiſtance, except that of the 
ſmall city of Plataeae, defeated the greateſt force that was then in the 
world, or, had they been commanded by ſuch a general as Miltia- 
des, I think it would not have been imprudent in Demoſthenes to 


= perſuade them to engage in that war: But, when they were ſo 


much degenerated as they then were, I think it was highly impru- 

dent ; and Demoſthenes, inſtead of being the preſerver of the liber- 
ties of Greece, as he propoſed to have been, only haſtened the loſs 
of them : And it was ſtill more imprudent, and, I cannot help ſay- 
ing, the next ching to madneſs, when, after the death of Philip, he 


Vol. III. | Wo _ endeavoured. 


» Eneid. a v. 324. 


een oth 
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endeavoured to ſtir them up againſt Alexander his ſon. It was then, 


that Phocion very properly, I think, applied to him this line of 
Homer, 


Dxerais, 7. abe 169 C &ygiov dg. 92 


Some of the later Conſtantinopolitan Emperors, and particularly 


Juſtinian, have been much blamed, both by cotemporary and later 


hiſtorians, for purchaſing the friendſhip of the Barbarians with mo- 
ney. But, in my opinion, he did well; for he put the evil day far 


off, and procured what Hezekiah wiſhed for, peace in his own time: 


For Italy, and the Roman provinces, were then ſo much depopu- 


lated, and the Romans ſo much inferior to the Barbarians, not in 


numbers only, but in bodily ſtrength and fierceneſs, that it was evi- 


dent they mult ſoon become a prey to them, as happened at laſt. 


"There is another conſideration, which deſerves the moſt ſerious 


attention of our rulers and legiſlators. Corruption of manners and 
— degeneracy begin in every nation among the better ſort, and from 
them deſcend to the people. While the nobility of Rome conti- 


nued ſtill to have virtue and abilities, the Romans were more than 
a match for the barbarous nations: But, after the families of the 
Scipios, the Caeſars, the Fabii, the Curii, and the Fabricii, were 
either extinguiſhed, or ſo degenerated as not to be able to ſuſtain 
their dignity and fill their ſtation in the ſtate, the Roman empire 
declined very faſt, though there was till ſtrength and ſpirit in the 
pap to reſiſt the Barbarians when they were well commanded, 

not- 


» Oahf 5 ix. v. 404. It is Plutarch that tells this fore, in 18 life of, W 
p- 191. Vol. i iv. in quarto. The Athenians, i in the days of -Philip, King of Mace- 
don, the ſucceflor of Alexander, were ſtill more degenerate, when, as Livy tells us, 
verbis ac literis, quibus ſolis valent, bellum contra Philippum gerebant, Lib. 31. 
Cap. 44- ;—words which I never could read without much feeling for a people once 
ſo n in arts and arms. 
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notwithſtanding their inferiority in ſize and ſtrength of Body. A 
youth, taken from ſtudying philoſophy at Athens to command the 
Roman army in Gaul, (1 mean Julian, who was afterwards Empe- 
ror), reſcued that province from the dominion of the Barbarians, 

and carried his victorious arms into the heart of Germany. But, 
after that, the Conſtantinopolitan Emperors were obliged to em- 
ploy, and it was the wiſeſt thing they could do, Barbarians for their 
_ Generals. Such was Ztius under Valentinian, by birth a Moe- 
fran *, who ſaved the empire from that ſcourge of God, as he was 
called, Attila, the Hun, at the head of the greateſt force that ever 
attacked the Romans at once, an army, it is ſaid, of 500,000 fight- 
ing men f. And Juſtinian's two great Generals, who conquered for 
him Africa and Italy, Beliſarius and Narſes, were, one of them a 
German and the other a Perſian eunuch . In ſhort, it may be laid 
down as a propoſition univerſally true, that no nation can flouriſh 
where the antient race of nobility and gentry is very much dimi- 
niſhed in number, and thoſe that remain of them ſo degenerated; 
and ſo unlike their forefathers, as not to be able to perform thoſe 
duties, to which they are called by their birth and rank, of direct- 
ing the councils, and leading the fleets and armies of the ſtate to 
which they belong. This, I am afraid, is our caſe at preſent ; and 
it appears to me; that our misfortunes of late have been chiefly 
owing to that cauſe, Now, if our governors were fully convinced 
of this, they would conſider whether any method might be devi- 
fed for reſtoring the better race of men among us, ſuch as that 
which'the Empreſs of Ruſha has-contrived for noms: the nobi- 


lity of her country. 


In this plan, the Empreſs dance upon this fundamental maxim 


of the antient political philoſophy, that the citizens of a well conſti- 
tuted- 


* Jornandes, de Rebus Getecis, cap. 34. 


+ Ibid. cap. 35. et ſequen. 
See more upon this ſubject, p. 155. 
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tuted commonwealth ought not tobe educated as the children of private 


$ 


perſons, but as children of the ſtate, and according to public wiſdom, 


not private judgment. This rule it was impoſſible to follow with 
reſpect to all the citizens, in ſo great an empire as that of Ruſſia ; 
but the Emprefs has contrived to make it practicable with reſpe& to 
the children of the people of the firſt rank; and, like the legiſlator 


of Sparta, the has not confined her plan to the education of the 
men only, but has extended it to the women. She has, therefore, 
_ erected two great ſchools or academies, one for male children and 


the other for female, the firſt containing about 700 males, and 


the other about 400 females, She takes in both at the age of five; 


and keeps the males fifteen years, and the females twelve; and, du- 


ring all that time, the parents ſee them but ſeldom, and never except 


by permiſſion of the Empreſs, While they are there, they are 
taught every thing that may make them uſeful members of the 
fate ; the men, arts and ſciences, the learned languages, and the 


modern chat are of the greateſt uſe, alſo riding, fencing, dancing, 
and all the military exerciſes; and the women every thing that is 
_ proper for their ſex. The greateſt care, at the ſame time, is taken 
of heir diet, aud manner of life. In Ruſſia the bodies of men 


are ruinei hy the immoderate uſe of fire, and of baths exceſſively 
hot, by very warm cloathing, and by the drinking of ſpiritous 
liquors. In theſe ſchools there is no uſe of fire at all in chimnies; 
and, in their: rooms, which are very large, they have only two 


ſtoues, one at each end, very moderately heated. They are not al- 


lowed the uſe of the hot bath; they wear no furs, and but thin 


cloathing ; and they drink nothing but water; and, for the firſt two 
or three years they live only on vegetables, and, for the reſt of the 
time, their table is very frugal and ſimple. The conſequence of 


them die in the year than of any other claſs of people of the empire 


THEE $5500 a 
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| theſe regulations is, that they are remarkably healthy, and fewer of 
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of the ſame number *. In ſhort, it appears to me that no better plan 
of education has been deviſed ſince che days of Lycurgus; and it 
muſt make this great Princeſs, who has ex<cuted it and carried it 
on with ſo much care and attention for theſe fifteen years, adored 
by all thoſe of her ſubjects, who have ſenſe enough to know that 
it is impoſſible any nation can flouriſh, whoſe nobility and gentry 
are not properly educated. | 


How long any ſuch inſtitution in Britain would laſt, it is impoſ- 

ſible to determine : But the example of the Romans ſhould convince 
us how vain a thing it is for a people to flatter themſelves, as they 
did, with the notion of the eternity of their power and empire. 
Roma aecterna we read upon many medals, and in many inſerip- 
tions ; and Virgil has uſed the ſtanding of the Roman empire, and 
the government of the Houſe of Eneas, as a compariſon for a thing 
that never was to end: 


Dum Domus Æneae Capitoli immobile Pos 
Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit f. 


And Horace, to the ſame purpoſe, brophepins the ee of 
his own works, ſays, 


Uſque ego poſtera 
Creſcam laude recens, dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex F. 


Now, 


® The account of this noble inſtitution I had from the beſt authority, that of Dr 
Guthrie, the chief phyſician of hoth academies I ſaw him frequently when he was 
in Edinburgh in ſummer 1782, and found him to be a very ſenſible and i . eee 
man 

1 Hneid. ix. V. 448. 


t Book iii. Ode 30. 
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Now, the Houſe of Eneas, that is, the Line of the Caeſars, ended 

in Nero *, that is, in the third generation after Virgil wrote ; 
the city of Rome was ſeveral times taken and ſacked by Goths 
and Vandals; and Totila, one of the Gothic Kings, formed the 
deſign of deſtroying it altogether, and of making a paſture- field 
of the ground where it ſtood, and had advanced ſo far in the 
deſign, as to have demoliſhed ſome part of the walls T. It is now 
but the poor remains of what it was, and may be ſaid to be buried. 
in its own ruins ; fo that Rome is hardly to be found in Rome 7. 


If, 


® Progenies Caeſarum in Nerone defecit. Sueton: 

+ Procopius, Gothica Hiſtoria, Lib. iii. 

1 The ſtreets of Rome are at preſent raiſed eight or nine feet above the antient: 
pavement, which, to that depth, i is covered with ruins of buildings, pillars, ſtatues, 

and other works of art, the fineſt, I believe, that ever exiſted, being collected from 
all parts of the world where art was to be ſound. Even the Capitol itſelf, that im- 
moveable ſeat, as it was thought, of the Roman empire, has in ſome ſort diſappear» 
ed; for the valleys and hollows ahout it are ſo filled * with 3 that 3 it is no 
longer the lofty citadel it was. | 4 


The epigrammatic turn, ſo daun! in my ſtile, given to the deſcription. of mo- 
* Rome in the text, is taken ſrom an epigram- of Janus Vitalis, an Italian poet, 
which, I think, is excellent of the kind, and which, I believe, the reader will not 
be diſpleaſed to read here.. | 


Quid Romam in media quaeris novus ns Roma, 
Et Romae in Roma nil reperis media? 
Aſpice murorum moles, pracruptaque ſaxa, 
Obrutaque horrenti vaſta theatta Gtu: | 
Haec ſunt Roma : Viden' velut ipſa cadavera tantae 
_'Vrbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas ? | 
Picit ut haec mundum, niſa eſt ſe vincere ; vicit, 
A ſe non victum ne quid i in orbe foret. 
Hine vifta in Rom viciriæ Roma illa ſepult eſt, 
Atque eadem victrix victaque Roma fuit. 
Albula Romani reſtat nunc nominis index, 
Qui quoque nunc rapidis fertur in aequor aquis. 
Diſce hinc quid poſſit fortuna ; immota labaſcunt, 
Et quae perpetuo ſunt agitata manent. 
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If, however, any nation might be excuſed for entertaining this 
vain conceit of the eternity of their empire, it was the Romans; 
for the nations they had conquered were ſo thoroughly ſubdued, that 
there was not the leaſt chance of their empire being deſtroyed by 
any inſurrection or rebellion among them And, if ſuch ſwarms of 
People had not come from unknown regions, like men that had 
deſcended from heaven, I think the Roman empire might have 
laſted till the people had deſtroyed themſelves by their vices and dſi- 
eaſes; which they certainly would have done ſooner or later, 
and ſo have depopulated Europe, if they had not been prevented by 
the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous nations, of whom almoſt 
all the preſent inhabitants of Europe are deſcended : For I do not 
believe that the deſcendant of the hundredth man that inhabited Eu- 
rope in the days of Auguſtus Caeſar, or of the thouſandth at the 
time of the founding of Rome, is now remaining —lt i is therefore 


true what Horace lays, 


Debemur morti nos noftraque ; 
Not only individuals, but even nations, muſt die. And it may be 
| faid of every nation, what Homer ſays of Troy, | 


Eert va nuxg, * ay rer „ IA ig, 


Kai Ig xα Aucs Sp e 9. 


Theſe conſiderations tend to make che minds of men ct with 
reſpect to public affairs. And there are, beſides, ſeveral advanta- 
ges which accrue to private life from this philoſophy. 


In 


„ Tliad, vi. V. 448.—It is thus tranſlated, or rather paraphraſed, by Mr Pope : 


"Yet come it will, the day decreed by Fates; 

(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates f) 
The day when thou, Imperial TRoy ! muſt bend, 

And ſee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
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In the % place, there is nothing that aggravates and embitters 

misfortunes more than ſurpriſe and diſappointment ; while, on 
the contrary, nothing alleviates them ſo much as expecting them, 
and ſo being prepared for them: And they will ſtill fit lighter 
upon us, if we know that they are of abſolute neceſſity. No man 
of good natural ſenſe will grieve tha the muſt die, becauſe he knows 
_ that to be the fate of whatever is born, and, if he be a philoſopher, 
he will likewife know, that families, and even nations, muſt pe- 
riſh, as well as the individuals of which they are compoſed, and 
muſt become old, like 5 before 8 5 __ and e 
weak and diſeaſed. TE 


2do, If a man, in the declining age of a nation, has a \ diſpoſition 
toward friendfhip, which every good man will have, he may have 
more enjoyment of it than in a better age. For, in the firſt place, 
he will not be apt to be diſappointed, hardly expecting to find any 
man of worth and goodneſs fit to make a friend of; and, if he does 
find ſuch a man, he will be doubly fond of him, and will love him, 
- .as Hamlet does Horatio in the play “; and with him retiring, and 
getting, as it were, under the ſhelter of a wall, (to borrow a ſimi- 
EN Kata Plato), will let the en of life blow over him. 


Laftly, There remains s yet to be told the 8 advantage which 
this e ge abfüs . muſt convince us 171 0 15 our hopes are 
Hamlet ſays to Horatio, 
© Since my dear ſoul was miſtreſs of her choice, | 2 
And could of men dittinguiſh, her election 
« Hath ſealed thee for berfclf.- 


And a little ee he adds, 


- 
. 
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in this life only, we are, of all men, the moſt miſerable; for there 
is nothing more certain than that, in the preſent ſtate of hu- 
man affairs in Europe, if a man makes his happineſs depend 
upon the ſucceſs of public or private affairs, upon the proſpe= 
rity of his children and family, or, in general, upon any thing 
in this world, he will in all probability live a life of diſappoint- - 
ment. and miſery. The philoſopher, therefore, and ſcholar will 
live as much as he can with virtue and ſcience in the antient 
world: But, above all, he will look to the world to come, and pre- 
pare himſelf for it, by living a virtuous and religious life, being 
well aſſured, that whatever virtuous habits and good diſpoſitions he 
ſhall acquire here, theſe he will carry with him to the other world, 
where he will have an opportunity of improving ſtill more his ſtock 
of virtue and knowledge, and ſo will go on, advancing to a ſtate - 
more and more perfect, till, at laſt, he arrive at the Sraateſt perfec- 


tion of which his nature is capable. 


And here I finiſh che Volume, in which I have treated of Man 
as an Animal, or, in other words, of the Natur State of Man. 
Voß. Hl td; pion Nan XA 485 eee 


—— Give me the man 
© That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear 3 2D 
© In my heart's core, ay in w_ heart of heart, 
- 0:8 J love thee 


And here I cannot help obſerving, changh. it be a digreffion. from my ſub- 
ject, that Hamlet's friendſhip for Horatio, his love of Ophelia, and his pious 
affection for his father, joined with ſomething remarkably genteel and prince- 
Uke in his whole deportment and behaviour, make him one of the moſt am amiable 
. charaQters that ever was repreſented | upon a ſtage. There are : alſo the Seen ſen- 
timents in this play: But What a pity it is that a poet, with ſo much gentus, ad -- 
not learning or knowledge enough of the dramptic- att to Toritrive” for fach 1 
character and ſuch ſentiments a proper tragic fable, withbut any mixture af the o 
mic, or ridiculous, ſo as to have made à good piece, inſtead of a work with only 
1 0 
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There are, I know, who doubt, whether this ſtate ever had a real 
exiſtence : But ſuch men have not learned rightly to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the Animal and Intellectual creature; nor have they obſerved. 
that in all animals, even in ſuch as are leſs compoſed than Man, and,. 
indeed, in all natural things, there is a progreſs from an imperfect 
| ſtate to that ſtate of perfection, for which, by Nature, the thing is 
intended. This is ſo evident to me, that, from theory only, though 
it could not be proved by facts, I ſhould believe that Man was a 
mere animal before he was an intelligent Being, and that there was. 
a progreſs in the ſpecies ſuch as we are ſure there is in the indivi- 
dual. I therefore hold, that whoever denies this progreſſion of 
N is * both of the Oy; and nnen of Man, | 


In my next volume; 


"CS major-rerum mihi naſcirur ordb, 
* Majus opus moveo.—— FT 


I will there preſent to the reader a 4 of man, in which he 
ſhall appear both as the nobleft and as the-moſt degenerate animal 
upon this earth: For, as human Nature is capable of the higheſt 
exaltation, ſo it is alſo of the loweſt degradation, according to the 
common ſaying, That the corruption. of the beſt things is the worſt 

But I hope to ſhow that Man, even in his moſt wretched ſtate, 
18 ſtill the care of Heaven; and i in this way I truſt I {hall be able 


o affert Eternal Providence; | 
"ue Juftify — ways of God 'to Men; 


—which to do is hs deſign of this ES and i in ſuch 88 I 
| hope to live what. remains of my life, and. to die, — leaving to thoſe, 
who call themſelves philoſophers in this age, their Lines and Figures, 


_ atone: and 8 wot ry facts of Natural 
> BHT. | 1 8 x; Hiſtory 4 


Chap. XV. AN TIENT METAPHYSICS. 
Hiſtory; for 1 Gry n with Milton, 


* me, of theſe 
* Nor oy d nor e * argument 


« Awaits; 


—to treat firſt of the nobleſt animal on this earth, then of the higheſt 
being in the univerſe. To ſuch ſpeculations it is to be hoped that 
theſe gentlemen will at laſt aſcend ; and that, after having demon- 
ſtrated all the properties of lines and figures, computed and meaſu- 
red all the Motions within their obſervation, collected and arranged 
all the facts of natural hiſtory, and examined, with the great- 
eſt accuracy and minuteneſs, every thing in the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms, they will then begin to philoſophiſe, 
and will correct thoſe errors which 1 may have fallen into by fol- 
lowing too OE as chey think, the Philoſophy of antient 
times. | 
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A P PP EE Ü Oy 
CONTAINING, 
I. Confirmations and Illuſtrations of what has been ſaid in the pre- 


ceding Volumes upon the Subject of the Frietiples of Sir Iſaac 
| Newton's Aſtronomy. - | 


IT. An Inquiry into the hs of the Motion of Bodies bares 4 
nized. | 1 | 


ul. The Difference berived Man and Brute Curthae aluſtrated and 
explained, with additional Facts and Obſervations concerning the 
den. e and Peter che Wild nee 


ga} 0 H "x k "* 1 Nee 


The Def n of this Wark i 10 to reflore the Aubin Philoſo ooby, inn the 
preceding V olumes it is ſhoꝛon that Mind 2s the Author of all the 
| Motions in the Univerſe. —The principal Motions that fall under 

ou Obſervation are the Motions of the Cele eftial Bodies. — Theſe made 

to be entirely Mechanical by Sir Iſaac Newton when he wrote bis 

| Principia. — Some Alterations made in Sir Iſaac's Syſtem by the later 

|  Newtonians—but all agree . that the Progreſſ we Motion af the 
Planet i is carried on without Mind ;—the only Queſtion, whether, - 
n Virtue of an Original Impulfe, or or by Virtue of @ Vis Inſita in 

the Planet,—But the Vis Ceatrifuga of the Planet irreconcileable 
with the Motion being by Virtue of an Original Inpulſe—therefore 
11 muſt be by Lis Inſita —Of the beginning of the Progrefſeve | 
Motion of the Planets. be Newtonians now admit it 1s by Mind. 
eee, Coe s on by the Vis Inſita, after the Energy of Mind has 
ceaſed. —T his a moſt extraordinary Pofutaon,—Suppoſe: the Body not 
projected i in a Straight Line, but beginning its Motion m the Curve, 
examined what the Conſequences will be—if the Motion will be 


fill 
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full in a Straight Line when the Vis Centripeta ceaſes, with 
hat degree of Velocity is the Motion carried on -e Conſequence 
of giving an innate Power to Body, both to begin and continue 
uch Motions,: 33 downright Materialiſm.— A Conſequence of the 
Tit Lato of Motion, that Body cannot go on in Vacuo, by Preſ- 
ſure, but only by Impulſe.— The Motions of the Tides. without 
Projettion or Gravitation ; and, if by a Vis Inſita, that Vis muſt 
begin the Motion. —The whole Newtonian $ ſtem depends upon the 
firſt Law of Motion. —Of the Compoſition of the Planetary Mo- 
.. ti0n.—Þ order tv prove this, the Newtonuans muſt prove one or o- 
ther of three Propgſitions.— i mo, That i: 15 impalſible, by the Na- 
ture of things, it could be ſimple.— This a Geometrical Problem, 
and, if true, capable of Demonſtration. —If not demonſtrated Geo- 
metrically, it ought to be demonſtrated Metaphyſically.—Or, 2do, 
They muſt prove that the ſame Motion, if produced by different 
| Cauſes, will not have the ſame Properties, =Or, ztio, They muſt 
| prove that all the Bodies in our Solar Stem gravitate towards one 
another. The Proof. from Analogy here altogether deficient, —No 
"Proof, neither, from Final Cauſes, —The Deſcent of the Planet 
© from the Tangent otherwiſe accounted for. —Of the Motion of the 
Earth upon its Axis, This explained in the fame Way as the Mo- 
tion of a Stone in a Sling —If. the Newtoman Syſtem is laid aſide, 
then mine muſt take Place, — A | ſhort Abridgment of it. No Reaſon | 
For the Newtonians maintaining fuch Paradoxes, except to demon- 
-- firate the Laws of the Planetary Motion.—This can be done with- 
out them by an eaſy Analyſis, — Anſwers to the Objection agamſt De- 
5 monſtration by Analyfis or Hypothefis—If this demonſtration be good, 
tben is the Newtoman Syſtem cleared of many difficulties and aßſur- 
-  dities.—Theſe reckoned up. The Newtonians ought to give up theſe, 
or to defend them by more plauſible Arguments.—They ought to deal 
more in Diſtinction than they have hitherto done. Examples of 
* . = 8 in this Refpett. —The Fanny of Dr Clarke in. ſup- 
58. port 


| 
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port of my Syſlem.—No Reflection intended to be thrown upon the 
Science of Mathematics, but upon the abuſe of it —Inftances of that 
abuſe, —-What the proper Subject of Mathematics is.—They explain 
the Cauſe of things, but only one kind of Cauſe.—The Newtoman 
Aſtronomy a moſt noble Science. Ihe greatneſs of the Diſcovery, — 
The only Error, in the Principles upon which it is founded.—T, wm_ 
have a direct tendency to Atheiſm, 


HE defign of this great work, i in which I am engaged, is to re- 

| ſtore the pious philoſophy of the Antients, which was once 
the only philoſophy in Europe, but is now almoſt entirely loſt ; and, 
in place of it, is come a philoſophy which certainly does not de- 
ſerve the epithet I have given to the antient, to ſay no worſe of it. 
In proſecution: of this deſign, I have undertaken to ſhew that the 
Providence of God: is over all', his Works, over the natural as 
well as the moral world, ſuperintending both the operations of 
Nature and the actions of men. In the two firſt. volumes of 
this work, I have endeavoured to prove that all Motion, by 
which the whole buſineſs of nature in the material world is car- 
ried on, is not only originally from Mind, but is, for the greater 
part, produced by the immediate agency of Mind. But the philoſo- 
phy of Mind, though it be, as I have ſhown elſewhere * „What on- 
ly deſerves the name of philoſophy, yet is ſo little underſtoed at pre- 
ſent, that, although I have already ſaid upon the ſubject much more 
than the philoſopher may think neceſſary, yet I will, for the fake of 
thoſe not accuſtamed ta ſuch ſpeculations, and who are prepoſſeſſed 
with prejudices, - ariſing from the mechanical and experimental phi- 
loſophy, as it is called, add ſome further illuſtrations in this Appen- 
dix; and I will begin with. my "_—_ concerning the N and. 
Continuation of Motion, he 
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Of all. the Motions in this univerſe that are viſible to us, the 
Pan and nobleſt are thoſe of the Heavenly Bodies: And, there- 
fore, my philoſophy of Motion would have been ridiculouſſy im- 
perfect, if I had not inquired into the principle of their Motion. 
This principle, according to the philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, is 
Mind, and Mind Intelligent; and the ſame ſeems to be the philoſo- 


Phy of our Sacred Books, where we read of an Angel in the Sun“; 


but, according to a later philoſophy, no older, as I have ſhown, than 
Sir Iſaac Newton f, the Motion of thoſe Bodies 1 is carried on without 
Mind, by a vis inſita, or power inherent in the Bodies themſelves. 
This, ſay thoſe philoſophers, is the power by which the planet is 
carried on in its progreſſive Motion; but it is by another power that 
the Body is directed in its progreſſion, and carried out of the ſtraight 
line into the elliptic. The firſt of theſe powers is called the Projectile 
Force, by which the planet is impelled in a ſtraight line: The other is 
called the Centripetai Force, by which the ſtraight line is bent into an 
ellipfis: | And I think I have ſhown very evidently, chat, when Sir 
Iſaac wrote his Principia, he ſuppoſed that both Motions were pro- 
-driced by bodity Impulſe, as well as the Motion of the planet upon 
its axis TB ſo that, according to Sir Iſaac's notions at that time, our 
ſor tte was altogether A machine going on of itſelf, without the 
agency of Mind,' fupreme or ſubordinate \; by which I would not 8 
be underftobd to think that Sir Iſaac ever, at any time, believed that 
the Celeftial Bodies were not created 5 the Deity, and the machine 
contrived: and ſet in Moti on by him, hough, at the ſame time, I 
tilt, T have ſhown that i it was not a machine worthy of Almighty 
$13 * | 18. | vt} 0 | 23344 wiſdom 


1 
1 


47 e e ix. e ape. oe dw: ninad:. jv Hit 

1 Page 14. of this Volume, OT OED. V 

+ Vol. ii. p. 320. | 

See the definition of a Machine, and the difference ſhewn betwixt a Machine and 
| the Moning Power, Vol. i. p. 190. and Sons 
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wiſdom and power, being ſuch that it diſordered itſelf, and there- 
fore needed the mending hand of the artificer from time to 
time *, | 


The later interpreters of Sir Iſaac's philoſophy have thought 
that they improved it by ſuppoſing that one of the Motions, viz. 
the Centripetal, was produced by the conſtant agency of Mind, 
But, whether they have really improved Sir. Iſaac's ſyſtem by ma- 
king the Planetary Motion ſo much more complicated, as that two 
parts of three of it (I mean the Frojectile Motion by which the 
Planet is carried on in its orbit, and its Motion round its centre, 
are mechanical, and the third, that 6; the Centripetal Motion, by 
Mind, may, I think, with good reaſon, be doubted f. But, be that 
as it will, there is one thing, in which I underſtand that all the New- 
tonians are at preſent agreed, (unleſs, perhaps, ſome few of them, 
that are philoſophers as well as mathematicians, ſuch as Dr Horſley 
is, and Dr Clarke was), that the Progreſſive Motion of the Planet 
goes on by virtue of an original impulſe, in conſequence of Sir I- 
ſaac's firſt law of Motion. And the only queſtion among them is, 
whether this be the effect of the original impulſe alone? Or whether 
there be not alſo a vis infita, or power” inherent in the body, and 
eſſential to it, by which the Motion has been carried on for ſo many 
thouſand e after the n nr had ceaſed 1 3 2 


1 


When 1 wrote my ros vokimith chis Maca. with! . 1 
nad converſed and correſponded, were unwilling to allow that Mat- 
ter had any ſuch. Power in itſelf, by which it could carry on Mo- 
tion without any agency either of Mind or of other Bodies ; and 
therefore they e that che continuance of the Motion was the 

„ VObe: I-11 boeh bus ib ge effect 


» vol ii. p. 329. 
＋ Vol. ii. p. 331. 
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effect of the original impulſe, or vzs impreſſa,, upon the body, and 
that there was no need to have recourſe to any vis iſita: And, ac- 
cordingly, it is againſt this opinion that I have argued in the fifth 
book of my ſecond volume *. But, upon further inquiry, and con- 
verſing with men more learned in the Newtonian philoſophy, I find 
that it was not only the opinion of Sir Iſaac chat the Motion was 
carried on by a vis inſita, which he has expreſsly diſtinguiſhed from 
the vi impreſſa, but that it is impoſſible, without the vis inſita, to 
account for the vis centrifuga of the planet, by which it has a con- 
ſtant tendency, in every part of its orbit, to go off in a ſtraight 
une; ſo thatꝭ if the centripetal force were to ceaſe at any point of 
the orbit, the body would go on, not in the eurve but in the tan- 
gent, at that point, and which may be in a direction quite different 
from the line zin which it got the original impulſe; for the line of 
this tangent may be either parallel to the line of original direction, 
| on perpendicular, or oblique to it. Now, this is abſolutely ineoncei- 
vable, if the Motion be carried on by virtue of one impulſe; for, in 
that caſe, it muſt g on iniths line in ink is it was gray pro- 
| + but and in no other. Wind ods Dol e i argl ire ck 
| le igt leni 10 d 10 £525 2211-46 Lit 4 9 lv 
. 1 ed 1 come to inquire into the W of an pinion 
which aſeribes to matter a, power of moving itſelf in fo many differ- 
ent directions, it is: proper to conſider bow, the, Progreſſive Motion 
of the Planets began. That Sir Iſaac, when he wrote his Principia, 
| ſuppdſed: that it-hogaa-ly/acbodily unpulie; I'think, is evident F; but 
his followers, at preſent;are generally of opinion that it began by 
Mad: And, indeed, if u man is not an abſolute materialiſt, he muſt 
admit that Mind is eriginhhy the author of all Motion ; and, if fo, 
why ſhould Hot he ſuppoſti that Mind has produced che Planetary 
Motion immediately and directx, without the interventibn-of other 
Bodies, 
© Vol. II. p. 3%. ; et 46. u io + 
+ Ibid. p. 320. | 2 | 
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Bodies, in the ſame manner as we know that Mind produces the 
| Motion of our Bodies, and of other Animal Bodies, and alſo of Un- 
organized Bodies, ſuch as the Iron and the Loadſtone. Further, I 
think, it will not be denied by any Newtonian, that Mind may not 
only begin Motion, but continue it ; which we know, from daily 
expetience, to be the caſe. Let us ſuppoſe, then, that the Planet 
is moved in the line of projection, or any other Body in a 
ſtraight line, Mind both beginning and carrying on the Motion; 
and let us ſuppofe that the energy of Mind, by which the Mo- 
tion is carried on, mould ceaſe would the Motion till go on 
| by virtue of the vis infita in the Body, in the ſame manner 
as if it had been begun by bodily impulſe? ? And they ſay it 
would: Nor, indeed, could the univerſality of the Firſt Law of 
Motion, by which it is aſſerted that Motion once begun continues 
forever till it is ſtopped by ſome external obſtruction, be otherwiſe 
defended.” Accordi ing, therefore, to this doctrine, our Bodios, once 
put i in Motion by our Minds, would go on forever, even after the 
energy of our Minds had ceaſed, if it were not for the obſtruction 
| of the Medium in Wer we F 


= 
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This is à very Eeteadraldar „ Sai, as contrary to common 
ſenſe and obſervation as 'to- ſound philoſophy. For, as it is admit- 
ted i in the caſe ſuppoſed, that it is Mind which moves the Body, is 
it not more natural that, when the Mind ceaſes to move, the Body 
ſhould ceafe to be moved? And obſerve what the conſsquenee 
would be if it were otherwiſe. The Body, while it continues to be 
moved by Mind, is alſo moved by the vis inſita, which continues 
to move it after the other moving. power has ceaſed to operate: 
So chat we have here the Body moved by two powers, (I ſuppoſe 
in a ſtraight line, that the argument may not be perplexed by the 
ſuppoſition of any compounded Motion), when it is evident that 
one is ner ſufficient, contrary to that rule of Nature, which 

O O2 „ Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle has laid down and Sir Iſaac has adopted, That, as there 
is nothing wanting in. Nature, ſo there is nothing ſuperfluous; and, 


therefore, ſhe never does any thing * ſeveral den that can be 
done by one *. | | 


But this poſi tion, however extraordinary, is not all: For, let 
me aſk. thoſe | gentlemen, whether or not they. do not think it 
poſſible that Almighty Power, or ſome inferior Mind employed 


by him, might have moved the planet in its elliptical orbit, with- 


out firſt, projecting it in a ſtraight line 7. And, I think, he is a 
bold man among them, who will deny the poſlibility of it: And, 
if it be poſſible, I ſay that it ſo was-; for, I think, L argue with 
great certainty from the poſſe to the e, with reſpe& to all the 
operations of infinite power and wiſdom, which we muſt conceive 


to do every, thing in. the ſhorteſt and. ſimpleſt way poſſible. | Here, 


therefore, the planet, without. being ever projected in a ſtraight line, 


| has nevertheleſs a tendency to move in a ſtraight line, in all.the dif- 
- ferent directions above mentioned. Now, this cannot be by virtue 


of the vis infita, as it is commonly underſtood, ariſing, from. the 


: projection of the Body in a ſtraight line but it muſt be another 


kind of vit, to which the Newtonians have not yet given a: name, 


. by which the Body, in whatever way its Motion is begun, has a 


tendency or diſpoſition to move in a ſtraight line, and to free itſelf 


7 from the conſtraint of any. other motion impoſed upon it. This . is 
5 plainly, giving to Body an innate power of motion, which Sir Iſaac 
has ſaid igen is not f, though it be likewiſe. a motion in 


ee 
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*of bee dealing ape e et rerum cauſis ſuperfluis 1 non luxuriat ; ; * Princi- 


bia Mathematica, Vol. il Regula Prima Phileſopharidi: And in this ke agrees with 
__ Ariſtotle, who has faid, ſpeaking « of the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies, that God and 
Nature do any FP vain ; Wy > N One * Cl eren BY lara Terovrr—Lib. I. De on 


c. 4. in fine. 


+ See the words of Sir Iſaac quoted, vol.! ii. p. 8 


/ as 


ſtraight line, and a much more conſtant motion, and which appears 
to be more eſſential to Body than this motion by the vis inſita. And, 
if ſo, I ſhould deſire to know why gravitation ſhould not be eſſen- 
tial to Matter, and produced by a vis inf ita, as well as the Motion 
of a body projected? 


| 1 the planet, in the caſe ſuppoſed, will, by its centrifu- 
gal force, have a tendency to move, not only in a ſtraight line, but 
with an equable velocity. Now, this may be conceived, if the pla- 
net had been projected: For then it might have been moved in both 
ways; and it might be ſaid that it only retained the Motion that 
had been once impreſſed upon it. But, if it can begin a new Mo- 
tion, quite different from the old in the elliptical line, not only in 
its direction, but in its equability, (the elliptical Motion varying in 

every inſtant), and all this by a power innate and eſſential to it, I 
| do not know what Body may not do by its natural powers, 


Nor can the Centrifugal Motion of the Planet, in. the caſe I have 
ſuppoſed, be ſupported by fact and obſervation, any more than by 
theory. In the caſe of other Centrifugal Motions, ſuch as that of a ſtone 

in a fling, the Motion is produced by the action of Body upon Body, 
and by the repeated projection of the ſtone, which makes it at laſt fly off 
with great force“: And, accordingly, Sir Iſaac has uſed the example 
of a ſling to illuſtrate his theory of the Planetary Motion , and very 
properly upon his hypotheſis of the Planet being firſt projected be- 
fore it is moved in an ellipſis. But where the Motion is begun 
by Mind, and not in a ſtraight line, but in a curve, as in the 
caſe I ſuppoſe, it will not be pretended to be proved by any expe- 
riment, that, if the Body ceaſes to be moved in a curve, it will by 
the vir igſita be moved in a ſtraight line; but, on the contrary, 
; daily experience and obſervation ſhows that it will not. 
s Having 
See what I have ſaid concerning the Motion of a ſtone in a ling, Vol. ii. p. 433. 
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: Having thus ſhown in what way the Planetary Motion muſt ne- 
ceſfarity have begun, I will now proceed to conſider the eonſequen- 
ces of ſuch a power aſeribed to Matter, by which a Body ig carried 
on in a ſtraight line, and with an equable Motion too, though it 
never was projected. In the firft place, as in the caſe I ſuppole, 
the Body does not continue a Motion that it had once got, but be- 
gins a new Motion altogether different : This, in my apprehenſion, 
is ſufficient of itfelf to deſtroy the diſtinction which the Newto- 
nians are ſo fond of, betwixt the power of beginning and of conti- 
nuing Motion, a diſtinction which has no foundation in nature; 
for, i in all the Magnetical, Electrical and Chymical Motions, andthat 
common Motion. of Gravitation, the ſame Power, which continues 
the Motion, begins it; and, therefore, if there be a vis igſita in the 
Planet which continues the Motion, why ſhould not the ſame 


vlc inſita begin i it *? This innate power, therefore, in the Body, | 


of moving itſelf in a ſtraight line, though it had never been ſo 


moved before, we muſt ſuppoſe, can begin Motion, as well as 
cbntinue it, like the other Motions above mentioned. And, 


-when: we. conſider how variouſly this power , exerts. itſelf, in lines 
of ſo many different directions, it will be difficult, and, indeed, I 


think, impoſſible, to convince a materialiſt that it may not have 
the power of moving itfelf i in all directione, and of beginains Mo- 


5 e as * __ h EGS it. 


F * 


e e it will % faid, chat ha lar moves. s itself in nk dif- 
Krent direQions only occaſionally, and in conſequence of the im- 
| pulſe firſt given it: But to this I anſwer, that the animal is moved 
in conſequence: of the impreſſions made upon his organs of ſenſe by 
external objects: But, will it be ſaid that his Body is moved by a 


* 
*crs5 1088 
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See Vol. ii. p. 370, 
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vis inſita in the Body, and not by Mind. — The iron 1s moved alſo 
only occaſionally when the loadſtone is within a certain diſtance of 
it, and not till then: And, ſhall we ſay that the iron is moved by a 
vis infita, and not by Mind? If we go on in that way, muſt we 
not. maintain that all the Motions in the univerſe are produced by a 
vis inſita in Bodies? And, as all the Motions in the univerſe are evi- 
dently for ſome end, and conducted by certain rule and meaſure, 
muſt we not give to matter Intelligence as well as a Power of mo- 
tion ? and, indeed, when the Newtonians ſay that the Body moves 
itſelf in a ſtraight line, in which it had never been moved be- 
fore, and this uniformly with the ſame velocity as well as in the 
ſame direction, is not this giving to matter the power of doing 
things by rule and meaſure, which cannot be without intelligence? 
And it is but to ſuppoſe that Body performs other Motions in the 
fame way, and then we have complete the philoſophy of Strato the 
Peripatetic, which was certainly the moſt rational ſyſtem, (if any 
ſyſtem of Atheiſm can be ſaid to be ſo), that ever was deviſed, but 
which 1 do not ee chat Wop? 'Newtonians: are munen to a- 
dopt . 29 2 Is 195890 8 


| 


Ny Wea conſequence of Motion, once FAD . 0 a_ on 
by a power, inherent in Body and eſſential to it, is, that there 
can be no ſuch thing as Motion by truſion in vacuo; for other- 


5 wiſe it would not be true, in every caſe, that Motion once be- 


gun goes on by itſelf, becauſe Motion by truſion ceaſes as ſoon as 
the Body, protruding ceaſes to act; therefore there is but one way 
in which Body acting upon Body can produce Motion in vacuo, and 
that is, by pulſion. Of this I have faid a good deal elſewhere, and, 
I think, I have ſhown that it is a propoſition as contrary to > ſourd 
philoſophy as to common ſenſe f. | 
A 
Vol. i p. 240. 24. 

+ Vol. ii. p. 345» 
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A third conſequence is, that Motion once begun can only ceaſe 
in one way, that is, by the obſtruction of the medium, whereas all 
philoſophers before Sir Iſaac Newton held that Motion ceaſed in two 
ways, either by the obſtruction of the medium, or by the ceaſing of 


the Moving Power to act. And, indeed, I think every man's daily 
| men ins muſt” convince am this 1 is the truth *. 0 


And, Jaftly, if the Motion be ED by ai FEY the ve- 
locity of it will be different, according to the greater or leſs violence 
of the impulſe, the duration of the Motion will be the ſame, that is, 
for ever; and, therefore, an eternal Motion 850 be 12 c by the 7 


TOO impulſe f. 


+ "TW © vii it objedted to this double cauſe which I ms for 
the ceaſing of Motion, that one is. ſufficient, namely, the obſtacle 
in the way of the Body in Motion, and that Nature is ſo frugal that 
ſhe never employs two cauſes to produce the ſame effect, when one 
will do the buſineſs. —To which J anſwer, that Nature never em- 
ploys two cauſes at the ſame time to produce the ſame effect, if one 
will do. the buſineſs ; but, at different times and in different cir- 
cumſtances, different cauſes will produce the ſame effect. Thus, to 
give an example from the very thing we are ſpeaking of, viz. Motion, 

and a Motion moſt perfectly ſimple, 1 mean Motion in a ſtraight © 
line, for which, if for any thing, one cauſe may be thought ſuffi- 
cient: This Motion may, according to circumſtances, be produced 
by three different cauſes ; by the direct impulſe of one Body, the 
lateral impulſe of two, or, laſtly, by Mind. We are not, therefore, 
to wonder that the ceſſation of Motion may be the effect of 
two different cauſes. In vacuo, it _ceales ; Gly” in one of the 
: Ways, 


* 
Vol. i. p. 541. 
+ Vol. i. p. 5401 Vol. ii. p. 348- 
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ways, that is, by the Moving Power ceaſing to energize ; but, in 
pleno, it ceaſes from both cauſes, but operating differently in different 
circumſtances, ſo that ſometimes the one contributes much more to 
put an end to the Motion than the other. Of this we have daily 
experience in the Motion of animals, where the Moving Power cea- 
ſes ſooner or later, as the obſtruction of the Medium is greater or 


leſs*. Cotes, therefore, in his Preface to the ſecond edition of the 


Principia, is in the right, when he lays it down as a law of Nature, 
* Ut apluribus cauſis ab invicem non nihil diverſis, idem poſſit effeftus 


« proficiſei. Now, this Law of Nature the Newtonians deny, when 


they ſay that the cealing of Motion can be produced only by one 
cauſe. 


I ſhall have done with the vi infita when I have obſerved, that 
there are ſome motions here on earth, which I think it is impoſ- 
ſible to account for by it, allowing it to have a real exiſtence, 
unleſs we are to ſuppoſe that it can begin as well as continue Mo- 
tion ; for, how elſe can we account for the Motion of the tides by 
a vis infita? And here, I think, the Newtonians muſt admit 'rhat 
there is a Motion without projection, and not only without gravita- 


tion, but in oppoſition to it ; and, if they ſay it is by a vis mnfita, 


they muſt allow this vi can begin Motion as well as continue it, or 
otherwiſe they muſt have recourſe to the laſt refuge of Atheiſm, and 
which it has been reſerved for the geniuſes of modern times to find 
out, among other wonderful diſcoveries, viz. That Body can act where 
it is not, and, therefore, can move Bodies at a diftance from them, 
and without any other Bodies intervening ;—a notion which Sir 
| Iſaac Newton has declared, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to be altogether 
abſurd . But, upon the principles of my philoſophy, it is eaſily to 
be explained, with the diſtinction I have made betwixt one Motion 
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producing another, and two Motions ſympathyſing or correſpond- 


ing one with another, which I have exemplified in a manner that 
muſt make it obvious to the moſt common underſtanding “. 


I have been the longer upon this vis inſita, that Sir Iſaac's whole 
ſyſtem, as it has been hitherto taught, appears to me to hang upon 
it, and particularly the compoſition of the Planetary Motion; for, if 
there be no vis inſita, by which, according to Sir Ifaac's firſt law of 
Motion, a Body projected is carried on for ever in a ſtraight line, 
unleſs by ſome obſtruction it be ſtopped, or turned out of its 
courſe, there can be neither vzs centripeta nor vis centrifuga in the 
Planetary Motion, nor any compoſition of that Motion, but it muſt 
be ſimple and direct, as I ſuppoſe it; at leaſt, it has hitherto been 
underſtood only to be compoſed in that way. But, I think, I have 
ſhown, that, upon the hypotheſis of the Planetary Motion being be- 
gun directly in the elliptical line without projection, which, I think, 
muſt be the hypotheſis of every theiſt, it is neceſſary that the New- 
tonians, if they ſtill maintain the compoſition of Motion, muſt ac» 


count for it W other 1 


— * 
* 


ab this 3 me to inquire i in how many: Ala ways the Pla- 
netary Motion may be compounded. And, firſt, it is evident that 
there muſt be the action of two powers upon the Body, otherwiſe 
the Motion would be quite ſimple and uncompounded f. Now, theſe 
Powers muſt be either two Bodies or two Minds, or one Body and 
one Mind; and, beſides e there can be nothing e 


When Sir Iazc wrote Sos N 1 think, it is . 5 that he 
underſtood the Planetary Motion, to be ee e N the 


„ action 
£ . 0 


| Vol. E. p- 401. . 
+ Of the nature of ſimple and * OSS: Motion, and the diſtinQton betwixt the 


two, ſee Vol. ii. p. 389. 
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action of two Bodies, one of them projecting the Planet in a ſtraight 
line, which gave it the Progreſſive Motion, and the other impelling 
it towards the centre; for, I think, it is very clear, that Sir Iſaac had 
then no diſtinct Idea of Motion by Mind, nor, indeed, of the nature 
of Mind as diſtin from Body, otherwiſe I think it is impoſſible that 
he would have endeavoured to account for gravitation by the action 
of aether or air, or ſome medium, corporeal or incorporeal, impelling 
the Bodies floating in it towards one another “. Even when he 
wrote his letter to Dr Bentley, which was ſeveral years after the 
publication of his Principia, he had, no fixed opinion, whether 
gravitation was producd by a material or an immaterial agent f: And 
it appears that it was not till he wrote the Queries ſubjoined to the 
ſecond edition of his Optics, when he firſt began to philoſophiſe con- 
cerning the origin and continuation of Motion, that he determined the 
matter in favour of Mind ; though even there he does not. name 
Mind, but only ſpeaks of certain active Principles, which, I think, 

muſt be Mind, as there is nothing elſe active in Nature . According, 

therefore, to Sir Iſaac's notion when he wrote his Principia, the com- 
poſition of the Motion is produced, firſt, by the Projection of the 
Planet, and the vis mf ita, which carries it on in conſequence of the 
Projection, and, ſecondly, by the Centripetal Force: And in this way, 
1 think, I have ſhown, that Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem is more conſiſtent with 
itſelf than any that has been fince deviſed 9. 


The next method of this compoſition I ſhall take notice of, is 
that which, I believe, moſt generally prevails amongſt the Newto- 


tians at preſent, viz. That the Progreſſive. Motion is produced by 
- ho ot” Body 


* See Vol. ii. p. 324. Hers I have quoted the paſſage at large.” 


+ See Vol. ii. p. 376. 

1 Ibid. p. 358. See alſo the above quotation from p. 376. where I kive Ven * 
hiſtory of the progreſs of Sir Iſaac's opinions as to the origin and continuation of Mo— 
tion. 1 ; 


$ Page 289. of this Volume, and Vol. ii. p. 331. 
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Body in the el Sir Iſaac en but the Motion n. the 
eentre by Mind. 


Here there is this obvious inconſiſtency, that the two Powers pro- 
| ducing the Motion are of natures quite different, the one being Bo- 
dy, and the other Mind; an inconſiſtency which Sir Iſaac has a- 
yoided. And it is a queſtion which will naturally be aſked by every 
one, but which, I think, is difficult to be anſwered, If Mind pro- 
duce the one Motion, why ſhould it not alfo produce the other? 


It is this difficulty, and to reconcile their ſyſtem, as much as poſ- 
fible, to the philoſophy of Mind, that inclines ſome of the Newto- 


.  nians, with whom I have converſed, to adopt the third method of 


the compoſition of Motion, and to aſcribe both Motions to Mind. 
According to this hypotheſis, therefore, the Motion muſt be pro- 
duced by two Minds ; for it is abſolutely impoſſible that one Mind, 
or one Power of any kind, ſhould at the ſame inſtant move the Bo- 


2] dy both to and from the centre, 


If I ſhould hos this opinion to be the 1 I think che Newio- 
nians, who maintain it, muſt admit that they give up Sir Iſaac's firſt 
law of Motion and his vis inſeta, by which he accounted for the 
compoſition of the Motion; and, indeed, upon the ſuppoſition of 
the Motion being begun directly in the elliptical line, they muſt 

give up one half of their ſyſtem, I mean projection; and, if they 
will continue ſtill to maintain that the Motion is compounded, they 
muſt ſay that it is otherwiſe. compounded than of projection and gra- 
vitation: And, accordingly, theſe gentlemen fay that the Motion is 
cainibubded, by one Mind tending to move the Body i in a ſtraight 
line, and by another bending it into a curve, 


That, upon the hypotheſis of the Motion being compounded, it is 
pollible, by the nature of things, that it ſhould be fo compounded, I do 


not deny; but I willendeavour to ſhow that the hypotheſis of thecom- 
| 8 | 


. A PP EIN 


poſition in any way, is, by the nature of things, impoſſible. And I 
will bring the Matter to a very ſhort iſſue; for I ſay that the Newto- 
nians, in order to prove that the Motion is in any way compound- 
ed, muſt maintain one or other of the three following propoſitions': 
Either that it is impoſſible, by the nature of things, that there can 
be a circular or elliptical Motion without the compoſition they ſup- 
poſe ; or, 2do, That, if it could be ꝓroduced without ſuch compo- 
ſition, the Planetary Motion ſo produced would not be governed by 
thoſe laws which we know govern it, nor have thoſe properties 
which we know it has; or, laſtly, That there does actually exiſt in 
our ſolar ſyſtem, diffuſed through the whole of it, a vi- centrapeta, 
by which all the ſeveral planets tend towards the ' ſun, in the fame 
manner as Bodies here on earth tend to the centre of 1 it. | 


| As to the firſt of theſe propoſitions, 1 need not repeat what has 
been already ſaid, and what, I think, muſt be admitted by every 
theiſt, that, if the univerſe be the production of infinite Power and 
Wiſdom, every Motion in it muſt be as ſimple as poſſible *, and, if it 
can be produced by one cauſe, more than one will not be employed. 
This is a maxim in which both Ariſtotle and Sir Iſaac Newton a- 
gree ; and it is demonſtrated, not indeed from geometrical or me- 
chanical principles, but from principles much higher, I mean meta- 
phyſical and theological. Now, if it be true that the ſimple Motion 
is impoſlible, it is certainly a propoſition which may be demonſtra- 
ted by geometry; for it concerns the generation of a geometrical fi- 
gure, ſome of which, ſuch as a cone or a eylinder, we know, Eu- 
clid has defined by the way in which they are generated, And, 
with reſpect to a circle, he has told us that it is a plain figure, com- 

rehended under one line; and it is a poſtulatum of his, that a circle 


may be deſcribed round any centre, and at any diſtance. And it has 
| always 


* See the definition that I 83 "mom of ſpl and comgoindel Me Vol. i it. 


p. 389% f N — 
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always beds underſtood that a circle is 3 by keeping one end 


of a ſtraight line fixed, and moving the other round, till it form that 


one line, under which Euclid ſays the circle is comprehended. And, 
indeed, any the moſt vulgar man, without art or ſcience of any 
kind, may, by deſcribing a circle with his hand in the air or up- 


on the table, ſatisfy himſelf that the Motion is not compounded, 
any more than the line it deſcribes. I know it may be ſaid, and I 


have heard it ſaid, that the connection of the hand with our body 
makes the Motion compounded. But, without inquiring whether that 
be the fact or not, it is impoſſible to deny that we may have an Idea 
of a finger, or of any the leaſt part of the hand moving by itſelf, and 
deſcribing a circle: And, if the circle be one ſimple line, as Euclid 
certainly ſuppoſes it to be, it is very difficult to conceive how 
the Motion deſcribing it ſhould be compounded. From all this, 
I think, * may infer, that it is not only the common ſenſe of 
mankind, but the opinion of Euclid, and of all the geometers 
that have been ſince his time, that the circular Motion is in one 


ſimple and uncompounded line, And with the geometers agree the 
antient philoſophers, ſuch as Ariſtotle and Proclus, the former of 


whom has ſaid that the circular Motion, and the Motion in the 
ſtraight line, are the only ſimple Motions *. If, therefore, this pro- 
poſition i is to be geometrically Jeinonſirated, it muſt be by a geome- 
try beyond any that Euclid, or the antient philoſophers, knew, ſuch 
as.the French call the fublime geometry, or the doctrine of the infin;- 
ments petits, Now, I bave converſed with a man learned in that geo- 
metry, and who, I believe, is the beſt mathematician of the age; 
and he aſſures me that the thing is neither capable of demonſtration, 
nor true f: And I will hold it to be ſo, till the en who 1 


che contrary —_— their demonſtration. 
| Ys I 
* See what I 1 ſaid upon this ſubject, Vol. i. of nee p- * where I have 


quoted the paſſage, both from Ariſtotle and Proclus. 
+ 88 reader will readily underſtand that the grometer Is mean is Dr Horſley, 


* 


cheap. J. A P PE ND as 


I muſt therefore ſuppoſe, at preſent, chat no geometrical demon- 
ſtration of it can be given; ſo that, if it can be demonſtrated, it muſt 
be by metaphyſics, or the firſt philoſophy ; and it muſt be ſhown 
that Mind moves Body in the ſame way that Body moves Body, and 
therefore is ſubjected to the ſame laws of Motion, and, among other, 
to this, that it can produce no Motion except in ſtraight lines, and 
therefore cannot move Body in a circle or ellipſis, as, I ſuppoſe, Mind 
can do, by changing the direction of it in every inſtant of the Mo- 
tion. And this naturally leads to an inquiry into the nature of Body 
and Mind; and, I think, it will be incumbent upon the gentlemen, 
who undertake to prove this propoſition, to ſhow that Body and Mind 
are of the ſame nature, and conſequently operate in the ſame man- 
ner; and, particularly, that Mind does not move Body, as Dr Clarke 
and I ſuppoſe *, internally, and by acting upon every particle of it, 
but by external impulſe, as Body moves Body. 


Before 1 quit this article, I think, it will be proper to obſerve 
that, if the Newtonians with whom I converſe are right in this no- 
tion of theirs, that the circular Motion is impoſſible to be ſimple, they 
have the honour of the invention ; for not only no antient philo- 
ſopher or geometer ever thought of any ſuch thing, but not even Sir 
Iſaac Newton. For it is evident that, when he wrote his Principia, 
he had no idea of the celeflial bodies being moved immediately and 
directly by Mind, (concerning which the only queſtion is at pre- 
ſent), but by Bodily Impulſe, that being the only way perceived by 
the Senſes, in which Motion is produced f. It was therefore neceſ- 
ſary that Sir Iſaac, when he wrote his Principia, ſhould maintain 
that the Planetary Motion was combined, as Body can act upon 
Body in a ſtraight line only, and therefore it was neceſſary that 


two Bodies ſhould act upon the planets 1 in different directions, in or- 
| der 


1 1 the paſſage 3 from Dr Clarke, quoted Vol. i. p. 57 2. 
+ Vol. i. p. 524. 325. 526.3 Vol. ii. p. 323. 324. | 
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der to produce the Elliptical Motion. But, If Sir Iſaac, at the time 
he wrote the Queries to his Optics, after he had diſcovered that, in 
order to account for the phaenomena of Nature, there muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ſuppoſed an active principle in Bodies “, had been aſked 
whether or not one Active Principle, or, in other words, one Mind, 


could have produced the circular or elliptical Motion in the moſt 


{ſimple and direct manner, I do not believe that he would have he- 
fitated a moment for an anſwer; nor do I think that any of his 
followers would have thought of it, if it had not been to ſupport _ 
their hypotheſis of the actual compoſition of the Planetary Motion. 

I think, however, they are ſo far in the right, that, without 


this notion of the Elliptical Motion being by its nature compound- 


ed, or without renouncing the ſyſtem of Theiſm, they muſt give 


up their favourite gravitation, as well as projection, as will appear 
from what I have to lay on the other two propoſitions. 


The ſecond Wm OPER is, That; unleſs the Planetary Motion 


be compoſed as they ſuppoſe, the phenomena will not anſwer, 


nor the laws of the Motion be the fame. If this be true, 
a good reaſon can be given why the Motion 1s not performed 
in the moſt ſimple and dire& manner. But, to prove this, I think, 


is a more deſperate undertaking than to prove even the other; for, 


to me it is inconceivable that the very ſame Motion, though produ- 
ced by different canſes, ſhould not have the ſame properties. The 


Motion of a Body in a ſtraight line, whether produced by the im- 
pulſe of one Body, or of two Bodies, as in the caſe of the compoſi- 
tion of the Motion, or by Mind without any bodily impulſe at all, 


is the ſame Motion, and has all the ſame properties; ſo that, whate- 
ver is demonſtrated to be true of it, upon the hypotheſis of its being 
produced in any one of the ways I have mentioned, is true of it in 
whatever _y it is produced. | 

v See Vol. ii. p. 1 „ . F . 


— 
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I therefore hold it to be certain, that, upon my hypotheſis, of the 
Planets being moved in their orbits in the moſt ſimple and direct 
manner, the Motion will have all the properties that we know it 
has: The revolution will be in the ſame time; the fall from the tan- 
gent, and the velocity in its orbit, will be the ſame ; and the ſpaces 
deſcribed by the planet, in its Motion, will be as the times. 


What, therefore, the Newtonians have only left for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their ſyſtem, is to prove the third propoſition, That all the 
Bodies in our ſyſtem have a tendency to one another, or attraction, 
as it is commonly called; and, particularly, that the planets are carried 
by a centripetal force towards the ſun, which makes it of abſolute 
_ neceſſity that their Motion ſhould be compounded, and that this 
centripetal force thould be counterbalanced by another moving Power 
carrying them on in a ſtraight line, This reaſoning I have examined 
in the Second Volume “, and have ſhown that it is founded upon a 
very imperfect analogy. They ſay that, becauſe Bodies move towards 
one another on this earth, therefore all Bodies, through the regions 
of infinite ſpace, have a Motion towards one another at the greateſp 
diſtances. The concluſion would be far from being demonſtrable, 
ſuppoſing it were true that all Bodies on this earth move towards 
one another, and at all diſtances, as far as we know: For, though it 
were ſo upon our earth, we could not from thence conclude, with 
any degree of certainty, that it was ſo over all the univerſe, compa- 
red with which our earth is but a ſpeck ; it would only be an argu- 
ment from analogy, and an analogy carried much too far, and un- 
ſupported by any argument to prove, that becauſe it is ſo on our 
earth, it muſt be ſo every where. But, how. miſerably does the argu- 
ment fail, when it is conſidered, firſt, That all Bodies are not moved 
towards one another upon this earth, but ſome of them the contrary 


- NoL. M. Qq IG way, 
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way, that is, from one another * is well known by the name of 
repulſion, and is a very common phenomenon as well as attraction ; 

and, adly, That the Bodies, which are moved towards one . 
only do. it at certain diſtances, and theſe very | ſmall. The propoſi- 
tion, therefore, that all, Bodies in the univerſe have A tendency. to- 
wards one another at all diſtances, is a Propoſition, not only not 
founded upon any analogy here on earth, but directly contradicted 

- by it; ſo that, L think, it is ſurpriſing that it ſhould be maintained, 
even by te matter of fact, or experimental Philę 275 bert, as they call 
themſelves; for that it can be maintained by real Ke I 


dig, is impoſſible. 175 


1 — I think, the argument from final cauſes deſerves t to be 
nf for, though, that argument would bear no weight i if the 
fact. Was proved, yet, where the fact 1 is doubtful, a8 in this caſe, not 

to. ſay highly improbable, [ think it merits ſome attention, Now, 
very good. reaſons may be given, why Bodies in this our earth, or 
in our atmoſphere, which 1 conſider as part of i it, ſhould have a ten- 
odency to one another, while others have contrary tendencies. But 
hat reaſon can be given, £0 in the regions of infinite ſpace, at 
the, diſtance of millions of miles from our earth and from one anb- 


= x -$ 


ther, Bodies ſhould either attract or repel one another ? That 
they do not repel. one another is admitted; but, for what purpoſe 
- dhould they, attract one another? fot none cher that I can' con- 


ceiye, except to produce this ſame compounded Motion, ooh is 
the ven thing i in diſpute, whether 3 it exiſt or not. 1875 


But the Newtonians will fay, ele i is no need of any beer! from 
7 final cauſes, or from facts here on earth, or of any reaſoning from 
alogy ; I for there is a direct proof from the Motion of the Celeſ- 
tial Bodies, by which, they ſay, it is evident that they all have a 

' tendency towards their ſeveral centres. And what 1 18 this proof! I 
; is 
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is no other than the fall of the Planet from the Tangent, in the 


courſe of its orbit, If this could not be otherwiſe explained, than 
by ſuppoſing that the Planet gravitated towards its centre, it would 


indeed be proof poſitive. But it is evident that it is the neceſſary 
conſequence of the Elliptical Motion, which cannot be conceived 


without it : And, to ſuppoſe another reaſon for it, viz. a Centripe- 


tal Force, is to ſuppoſe two cauſes for the ſame effect, one of them 
an extrinſic cauſe, while the other, intrinſic and neceſſary, is alto- 
gether ſufficient for prodycing the effect. 


But, it will be aid, that the Motion of 'the deſcent of the Planet 
from the Tangetit is governed by the ſame laws as the deſcent of 
heavy Bodies here on earth. But, does it from thence follow that 
it muſt be produced by gravitation ? ? May not two Motions; having 
very different cauſes, be ſo adjuſted to'one another, as to be govern- 
ed by the ſame laws ? If the univerſe be a ſyſtem, muſt there not 
be a ſympathy, more or leſs, betwirt all the Metiens in it? This 
ſympathy muſt needs be produced by ſome cauſe; and that cauſe is 
no other than Supreme Intelligence. But certainly the immediate 
cauſes of theſe Tympathetic Motions may be very different from one 
another. Of this I have given an example *, *, ima batallion of men 
exerciſing, where all the Motions'are Freaplithaic, and yet each of 
them is produced by a different cauſe,” though there be one general 
cauſe for their ſympathy or agreement. 


Thug, 1 think, I have oreved, that, upon 8 bypochdl of the 
univerſe being the production of Supreme Intelligence, it is impoſ- 
ible that the Motion of the Planets round the. Sun can be com- 


pounded. But I ſay farther, that, if we ſhould give up the Syſtem 


of Theiſm, and ſuppoſe, with Strato, and ſome modern French 
phil 0 ophers, that Matter has, by its nature and eſſence, not only a 
principle of Motion, or vis infita, as the Newtonians call it, by 
Q q 2 | | which 
Vol. i. p. 401. a | | 
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which it "EY begins and continues Motion, it is, even upon chat hy- 
potheſis, impoſſible that the Motion of the Planets ſhould be compound- 
ed; for, how can we conceive that a Planet, or any other Body, 
not acted upon by any external force, ſhould move itſelf two dif- 
ferent ways at the ſame time, and ſhould not perform the circular 

or elliptical Motion, in the moſt ſimple and direct manner? And 
ſo much path reſpect to the Motion of the Planet round its centre. 


The Newtonians, unwilling to part with their favourite projec- 


tion, gravitation, and centrifugal force, alledge that theſe muſt at 


leaſt take place in the diurnal Motion of the earth round its axis ; 
for from that Motion it is evident that there reſults a centrifugal 
force, by which the Bodies upon the ſurface of the earth have a 
tendency to fly off in the tangent, if they were not reſtrained 
by the power of gravitation.——But to this I anſwer, Imo, That 
no argument drawn from the Motion of the earth, or any 
other planet, upon its axis, can apply to the caſe of a Motion ſo 
different as that of the planet round the ſun. 2do, The centrifu- 
gal force, which makes Bodies upon the ſurface of the earth have a 
tendency to fly off, is the very ſame which makes the ſtone in a 
fling have that tendency ; and the two caſes are exactly the ſame: 

For in both it is the action of Body upon Body, not the immediate 
action of Mind upon Body; the ſtone, in the caſe of the ling, 
being moved immediately by the ſtring and the hand, and only me- 
diately by Mind. In the ſame manner, the Bodies upon the ſurface 
of the earth are not immediately moved by Mind, but by the Earth 


ijtſelf: For the Motion by Mind is upon that part of the earth that 


is neareſt to the centre, as the Motion by Mind, in the caſe of a 
Ning, is upon the extremity of the ſling which is held in the hand 
of the linger ; and the parts of the earth cohering together, as the 
ſtring of the ſling does, the Bodies on the ſurface of the earth are 
moved } in the ſame way as Xe ſtone is, that is, by the intervention 


of 
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of another Body, and therefore have the ſame centrifugal force, de- 
rived from that law of Nature, by which a Body impelled, and ſet 
in Motion, has a tendency to go on, and conſequently, if reſtrained 
from going on, and made to move in a circle, muſt have a centri- 
fugal force *. 


Thus, 1 think, I have ſhown, that the Newtonians cannot prove 
any of the three propoſitions above mentioned, viz. 1mo, That it is 
impoſlible, by the nature of things, that the Circular or Elliptical 
Motion ſhould be ſimple and nncompounded; 2do, That, if it 
were poſlible, the phaenomena would not anſwer, becauſe the Pla- 


netary Motion, in that caſe, would not have the properties that we 


know it has: And, 4% %, That the Planets do actually gravitate 
towards the Sun. Therefore, I think, I have a right to conclude, 
that the Planetary Motion is ſimple and uncompounded, conſe- 
| quently no vis centripeta or centr fuga, nor any gravitation, except 
where, from fact and obſervation, we are ſure it is, that is, upon 
this earth; therefore there is no occaſion for Sir Iſaac's Firſt Law of 
Motion, if it were true, nor for the hypotheſis of a vis izſita in 
Bodies, by which, of themſelves, and by a Power eſſential to their 
nature, they continue in. Motion without the agency of Mind: And, 
if their ſyſtem of the Planetary Motion be laid aſide, I think, mine 
muſt neceſſarily take place, which at leaſt has the merit of being 


perfectly ſimple: For I ſay That Body, by its nature, is altogether 


inert, and that it has no vis at all in it, not even a vis mertiae. ; 
a yay Tinproper expreſſion! 0 of * nn as I have elſewhere 
M bobbſerved: 


Bed ae accounts for: the nail Gr of the extremities of a wheel, by the 
coheſion of the parts of the wheel, as I do for the centrifugal force of Bodies upon 
the ſurface of the earth, by the coheſion of the parts of the earth; (See the paſſage 
quoted, Vol. i. p. 532. ): And the caſe of a wheel, I think, applies very well to the 
caſe of the diurnal Motion of the earth, as the Motion in both caſes originates from 

the centre, and the extremities of both are moved by oa. connection 2 8 the 
centre. 
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chan; That, 1 it cannot move irelf, | nor r continue Mo- 


tion any more than begin it ;—That neither can it ſtop or alter its 


own Motion; for that would be acting, of which it is utterly | in- 
capable: But that the Motion muſt ceaſe, or be altered, in one or 
other of the two ways I have mentioned, either by external ob- 
ſtruction, or by the moving power, geaſing to act, or changing its 
action That Body, as it is perfectly inert in itſelf, ſo it is. paſſive 
to every action of Mind upon it: And thus the whole ſyſtem of 
thei univerſe is carried on by, Mind that acla, and Body that 2 ufers,* 25 
— And; I, that Mind can move, Body in all ways poſſible, 
and this in thegmoſt ſimple. and direct way; and that, accord- 
ingly; the Planetary Motion is ſo carried on. This, 4. think, is 
proved in two ways: Firſt, from fact and experience; for we ſee 
that animals move in a circle or ellipfis, as well as in a ſtraight line, 
but not ſo perfectly. as a ſphere, their Bales being moved by joints 


and limbs, and wonſequently, p) parts; whereas,a ſphere is moved 


!altogether, / or not at all: And, 2do, a e e the nature of 
Motion hy Mind, which, as it moves by inceſſant energies, can 
change the direction of the Motion in every jaſtant; and therefore 
can move in a curve, juſt as naturally as in a a firaight line. | | 
1:48 40:23 I 9biig bal od gol ane adi to meaty Ek 
Let us next e Bibs What it is that induces the, Newtonians wy re- 
2 ject a ſyſtem fo ficaple, and, in place of it, to contrive one ſo. complex 
and involved as theirs is; and, fat that purpoſe, to advance ſuch pa- 
5radoxes: as: thoſe: I have mentioned. lt ean be for no other reaſon, 
but that it is neceſſary for ſupporting Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem of aſtro- 
nomy, and demonſtrating the laws of the Motions of the Celeſtial | 


N Bodies. I ſhould think it, indeed, unfortunate, if ſo noble a ſyſtem 
of ſcience could not, ſtand upon. any other foundation; ; though, if 


that 


4 7 42292 \# — — . E33 ie a 22 "2.261 £©$ ©. 24 1 ' þ 41282 | 
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„This is the doctrine of the Pythagorean School, 1 of the moſt antient book 
8 a extant, Ocellus Locanus, ig ro rapreg.— See Vol. i. p. 31. wy. ny, 
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that were really the caſe, I mould be very clear for giving up all 
Sir Laae I fine demonſtrations, rather than e Ne mon 


we ſhould 7 ſo, it 3 be no more than letwing afffön des as it 
was before Sir Iſaac” wrote, that is, a mere collection of facts and 


| obſervations, without ſyſtem of ſcience *. But, 1 think, I have ſhown 


that all Sir Iſaac's demonſtrations will Rand fir upon a ſolid bottom, 
if we only make a moſt obvious and eaſy analyſis of the Planetary 
Motion, by conſidering ſeparately the deſcent of the planet from the 
tangent, and its progreſſive Motion in its orbit. It is true, that this de- 
ſcent cannot exiſt without the progreſſive Metion. But neither can 
the dimenſions of Body exiſt without Body, nor ſurfaces without 
ſolids; yet Euclid has conſidered them ſeparately; and upon that 
ibflra@ion all his demonſtrations are founded, though it be an ab- 


ſtraction merely ideal, Which can only be made by the Intellect, but | 


cannot be perceived by the Senſe; nor figured even by. the Imagina- 
tion. Nor in geometry only are ſuch abſtiactions common, . but in 


all other ſciences. '. Thus, 1n logic, we. conſider the Attribute ſepa- 


rately from the Subject; though, neither 1 in fact, nor even in ima- 
gination, can the Attribute exiſt without che Subject, In metaphy- 
ſies, we conſider Motion by itſeif, abſtracted from any body 1 mo- 
ved, and yet ſuch abſtraction is by nature impoſſible to exiſt: And, 
in like mantier, we conſider Matter as diſtinct from Body, that is, 


without extenſion, or any other of the qualities we, aſcribe to Body; I 
and yet ſuch matter no where exiſts, as far as we know. In morals, | 


we conſider Appetites, Inclinations, Opinions, and Will, without ta- 
"king into our ' conſideration the - ſabje& of theſe; though; without 
Lich fubject, it is⸗ impoffible they ean exiſt. And, in general, I will 
venture to affirm, that no ſciefice cah be taught or learned, without 
abſtracting, and conſidering ſeparately, things that cannot exiſt but 
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But, * "Ty 88 you ove upon hypotheſis, particu- 
larly upon the hypotheſis of the Planetary Motion being compound- 
ed, which you acknowledge is a falſe hypotheſis, for you ſay the Mo- 
tion is ſimple. Now, we think Sir Iſaac's demonſtrations would ſtand 
much firmer upon real facts; and therefore we ſay that projection 
and Erpritarion do. really exiſt, 


| But to this, 1 think, T have given a ſufficient DIES) whin I have 
faid “, that, if the hypotheſis I make were abſurd or impoſſible, the 
objedtion Gord no doubt be well founded. But this the Newto- 
_ nians will not ſay, who affirm that in fact it exiſts; and I have 
ſhewn that there are compounded Motions of the ſame kind on 
earth +. All, therefore, they can ſay is, that I ſuppoſe the Planetary 
Motion eech by a caufe which does not produce it, though it 
might produce it. But we ought to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Motion 
and the Cauſe- of the Motion; for the Motion may be the ſame 
though the Cauſe of that Motion may be different. Thus, a Body 
may be moved in a ſtraight line, either by Mind, by the direct im- 
pulſe of one Body, or by the lateral impulſe of two Bodies; and 
yet the Motion is the fame, in which ever of the ways it is produ- 
ced; and, therefore, if I can demonſtrate, by the propoſition con- 
ceerning the compoſition of Motion, that, upon the ſuppoſition of 
the Body being moved in the laſt of the three ways I mentioned, 
its moving force will be ſuch or ſach, the ſame will be true i in which 
ever of che other e the hay is moved + 


This kypottieſs: of hs Motion i in a 8 line ding en 
by two powers, when in fact it may be produced only by one, is 


: much * ROY * Iſaac in his ne Apa it 18 wyly the very 
| 29d; #1 TEN neben , ame | 


1 Vol. ii. p. 391. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 426. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 425. 426. 427. 
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ſame hypotheſis 8 thas 1 make with reſpect to the Planetary Motion; 
for I ſuppoſe that Motion to be produced by two powers, when, in 
fact, it is produced only by one. But there is another hypotheſis 
made by Sir Iſaac, that is not ſo well known, but which he has 
made the foundation of his whole ſyſtem. It is the hypotheſis of 
Motion in a ſtraight line, which he lays down as an axiom in his 
Firſt Law of Motion; and yet it is mere hypotheſis ; for it is cer- 
tain that, by means of the conſtant rotation of the earth upon its 
axis, there is no ſuch thing on earth, nor, for any thing we know, 
any where elſe, as Motion in a ſtraight line : For even Bodies do not 
fall in a right line ; ſo that it is not true, what is commonly ſaid, 
that gravitation acts in a ſtraight line; yet, as there is nothing im- 
poſſible, by the nature of things, in the hypotheſis, Sir Iſaac, I think, 
was at liberty to make it; nor do I, on that account, find fault with 


His Firſt Law of Motion. | 


But e is Rill another abs made by Sir Iſaac, much more 
extraordinary, becauſe it is impoſſible. Yet, upon this hypotheſis, he has 
demonſtrated that capital propoſition in his Principia, That the ſpaces, 
vrhich a planet deſcribesin its revolution round the ſun, are as the times; 
a propoſition, upon which he founds his demonſtrations of the laws 
of the Planetary Motion. The hypotheſis I mean is, That a circle is not 
truly a figure comprehended under one line, as Euclid has defined 
it, but a polygon of an infinite number of ſides. Now, this is as 
impoſſible, as that one line ſhould be many lines. For though, by 
multiplying more and more the ſides of a polygon, you may bring 
it ſtill nearer and nearer to a circle or ellipſis, it is impoſſible, by 

the nature of things, that a rectilineal figure, of how many fides 

h ſoever, ſhould ever be a circle ; and yet no Newtonian will diſpute 
the truth of the propoſition Sir Ifaac has demonſtrated upon this hy- 


potheſis. 
Tm HL. | IF 
Vol. ii, p- 425. | See what I have further ſaid upon this ſubject, Vol. i. p. 525. 
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As I do not profeſs to be a great aſtronomer or geometer, it is poſſible 
that I may have erred in the analyſis I have given of the Planetary Mo- 
tion; and therefore I would moſt earneſtly beg that thoſe, who are 
more learned in geometry and aſtronomy, would correct any errors 
that I have fallen into, for which they ſhall have my public thanks: 
And I ſhould be glad alſo to be informed by them, whether or not I 
be right in ſuppoſing, that demonſtration may not only be founded 
upon ſuch abſtractions and ſeparations of things, which neceſſarily 
exiſt together, as I have made in the caſe of the Planetary Motion, 
but that there can be no ſcience without - ſuch abſtractions ; and, 
further, whether I be not wrong in ſaying, that demonſtration may _ 
likewiſe be founded upon an hypotheſis, provided the hypotheſis be 
not abſurd or impoſſible, as well as upon realities ; and that Sir 
Haac himſelf has demonſtrated in that manner, If I be right in 
theſe particulars, the Newtonians, I think, muſt confeſs that they 
are much obliged to. me for having diſincumbered their ſyſtem of 
ſuch paradoxes, as That one Mind cannot move a Body in a circle or 
elliplis, but that there muſt be two Minds acting Pr. it in differ- 
ent directions, and counteracting one another hat Mind, | 
though ſo perfectly different in its nature from Body, can move Bo- 
dy only in the ſame way that Body moves Body, that is by exter- 
nal impulſe, and therefore cannot vary the direction of it in every 
inſtant of the Motion — That the ſame Motion, if produced by dif- 
ferent cauſes, would not have the lame properties, or be governed 
by the ſame laws.— That there is but. one way of motion ceaſing, 
that is by external obſtruction, and not by the ceaſing of the mo- 
| ving power to act. That there is only one way that Body can move 
Body in the celeſtial ſpaces, that is by pulſion, but not by preſſure 
or truſion.— And, laſt of all, that there is an innate and eſſential 
12885 in Beer, by which i it can not only continue a Motion which 


has 


* See what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, Vol. ii. p. 0 
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has been once impreſſed upon it, but begin a new Motion of a quite 
different kind ; and this not once, but at different times, and in dif- 
ferent directions; a propoſition which I hold to be moſt dangerous 
to the doQtrine of Theiſm, and, indeed, leading directly to Materi- 
aliſm. For it appears to me to be reviving the philoſophy of Epicu- 
rus, who maintained that there is a principle of Motion in Matter 
different from Mind ; and, therefore, that all the Motions in the 
univerſe are produced by material neceſſity. And further, it is giving, 
as I before obſerved *, a principle of intelligence, as well as of Mo- 
tion, to Matter; for there can be nothing done uniformly, or by cer- 
tain rule and meaſure, without Intelligence. 


If they will not give up the ſyſtem, which leads, by neceſſary 
conſequence, to ſuch extraordinary propoſitions, they ſhould at leaſt 
endeavour to defend it by more plauſible arguments than any I have 
yet heard, and, in that way, to prove themſelves, if not good phi- 
loſophers, at leaſt good ſcholars, and learned in the antient arts of 
ſophiſtry, ſo as to be able to argue againſt Motion by Mind as ſub- 
tilely, as Zeno of old did againſt Motion in general. If they will 

do neither, they muſt forgive me for thinking that they are mere 
mechanics, and, that whatever value they may put upon the ſcience 
of mechanics, even a ſcientific mechanic is not more different from 
a common mechanic, than! a theoretic geometer is from a land mea- 


ſurer. 

There is another thing I would beg leave to recommend to them, 
and that is, to deal more in diſtinctions, and not to forget that old 
maxim of the Schools, qui bene diſtinguit, bene docet ; which is ne- 
ceſſary in all branches of philoſophy, and eſpecially in metaphyſics. 
This is a thing, in which I obſerve all thoſe, who have not ſtudied the 
antient philoſophy, are defective; and particularly the Newtonians, in 


this inquiry eee the beginning and continuation of Motion, | 
Ke 3 „ which 


Page 295. 
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which is undoubtedly of the metaphyſical kind, have not made the di- 
ſtinction betwixt Motion by Mind and Motion by Body, nor betwixt 
the manner in which Mind moves Body, and that in which Body 
moves Body; and I am afraid they have not rightly made the capital 

diſtinction, betwixt Mind and Body, which is the foundation of all 
good philoſophy. Even as to Motion by Body, which Sir Iſaac 
appears only to have conſidered, they have not diſtinguiſhed, as 1 


have obſerved, betwixt Motion by Pulſion, and Motion by Trufion, 
nor betwixt the two ways in which Motion may ceaſe, viz. by exter- 
nal obſtruction, or by the ceaſing of the moving power to act. And 
there is another moſt material diſtinction in the ſyſtem of nature, 
betwixt the ſympathetic Motion of Bodies, and the Motion of the | 
one being the cauſe of the Motion of the other. This ſo material 
diſtinction they have neglected to make in the caſe of the tides, 
and therefore have ſuppoſed, I think, moſt abſurdly, that the Mo- 
tions of the moon are the cauſe of the Motions of the ſea ; not 
knowing that, as the univetſe is a ſyſtem, and the moſt perfect of all 
ſyſtems, being the production of infinite wiſdom and power, all the 
Motions in it muſt have a ſympathy, more or leſs, with one ano- 
ther ; and, therefore, that the ſaying of antient wiſdom, which I 
have elſewhere quoted, ©. "That all things in the univerſe ſympathiſe 

« with one another, ſhows a moſt profound W of the ſyſtem 
of Nature. | 


If I ikke preſume further to adviſe theſe gentlemen, I would re- 
commend to them, if they will continue ſtill to ſpeculate upon a ſub- | 
je& ſo different from geometry and mechanics, as the origin and 
continuation of Motion, to ſtudy a little the philoſophy of Mind, 
and to follow the example of their maſter Sir Iſaac, who at firſt ap- 
pears to. have had no other idea of the origin of Motion, but that 
which falls under the ſenſes, I mean bodily impulſe: Some years after 
this, it appears from his correſpondence with Dr Bentley, that he began 
| | to 
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to doubt whether or not the Motions we obſerve in Nature, and par- 
ticularly gravitation, might not be produced by an immaterial cauſe “: 
And, laſt of all, when he wrote his Queries to his Optics, he lays it 
down, that the vis inertiae will not account for the continuation any 
more than the beginning of Motion ; and that therefore there 
muſt be an active principle in body, ſuch as Ariſtotle: ſuppoſed, and 
which is no other than what I call Mind, and which Ariſtotle calls 
à kind of life in Body F. Thus, it is evident that Sir Iſaac gave up, at | 
laſt, his Firſt Law of Motion, founded entirely upon the vis zner- 
tiae of bodies, by which he ſuppoſed they continued in Motion af- 
ter it was once begun. In like manner, I cannot doubt but that the 
preſent Newtonians, if they will philoſophiſe upon the nature of 
Motion, and the difference betwixt Motion produced by Body and 
that produced by Mind, as Sir Iſaac appears to have done when he 
wrote his Queries, will give up this vis inertiae and vis inſita, which 
they appear to be ſo fond of, and then they will get free of all thoſe 
difficulties and abſurdities with which they have perplexed their ſyſ- 
tem; and, particularly, they will be able to demonſtrate all the laws 
of the Planetary Motion, without the ſtrange ſuppoſition of one and 
the ſame Motion being produced by two powers, and they will 
have nothing more to do but to analyſe that Motion in the ſame way 
in which they analyſe the moſt ſimple of all Motions, I mean that 
in a ſtraight line. In this way they will ſimplify the ſyſtem exceeding- 
ly, by giving up gravitation as well as projection; nor, indeed, do I 
think they ſhould grudge to do this, after being obliged, as I have 
ſhown they are F, to give up projection, which has always deen 

underſtood to be r connected with gravitation. | 


: After 
* Vol. ii. p., 376. 
+ See his words quoted, Vol. i. p. 547. 
2 Vol. ii. p. 358. where I have given Sir Iſaac's own words, concerning this active 
principle in Body; See alſo p. 376. ibid. where 1 have ſhown the —_ of Si Ifaac's 
thoughts upon this ſubject. 
Pages 292. 293. 298. 
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After all I have ſaid, I am perſuaded that the Wan in favour 
of the Newtonian aſtronomy, as it is taught at preſent, are fo ſtrong, 
that I ſhall convince only a few, who are not only geometers and aſtro- 
nomers, but alſo ſcholars and philoſophers; and there is one preju- 
dice, which, I am afraid, I have in vain endeavoured to remove, 

and that is the ſuppoſition of this being a diſcovery of mine, and that 
I am vain enough to pretend to be wiſer than all thoſe, who, for ſo 
many years, have ſtudied and admired the Newtonian philoſophy. 
This prejudice I have endeavoured to remove, by what I have ſaid 
in Volume Second“, where I have given moſt reſpectable authorities 
in ſupport of my opinion, and particularly that of Dr Clarke, 
who has ſaid in expreſs words, which I have quoted F, That all 
the great Motions of the univerſe, (by which he undoubtedly means 
the Celeſtial Motions), are carried on, not by virtue of any force 
originally impreſſed upon them, but by ſome immaterial power, per- 
petually and actually exerting itſelf every moment, that is, as I 
_ expreſs it, by the conſtant energy of Mind: Which, if true, decides 
at once the controverſy betwixt me and the Newtonians ; for, if this 
be admitted, there is an end of vis inſita, projettion, gravitation, and 
centrifugal force, and all the machinery of the heavens, Now, Dr 
Clarke was-certainly one of the [greateſt metaphyſicians that ever 
was in England, And, let me tell thoſe gentlemen, that they may 
work as long as they pleaſe with lines and figures, and compute and 
meaſure all their lives ; but, if they are not learned in the firſt phi- 
loſophy, they never can be proper judges of a queſtion concern- 
ing the origin and continuation of Motion, and the difference be- 

twixt Motion produced by bodily impulſe, and Motion produced by 


To 


768 vol b. p. 558. and following. 
+ Bid. Page 356. 
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To theſe authorities, I would have the ſtudents of chymiſtry, a 
ſtudy very much in faſhion at preſent both in England and France, 
add the authority of their maſters in that art, Van Helmont and 
Paracelſus, the firſt experimental philoſophers in Europe, who have 
maintained the very ſame doctrine that I maintain concerning the 
origin and continuation of Motion “*. | 


By any thing I have ſaid here, on the ſubje& of the Newtonian 
aſtronomy, I would not have it underſtood that I mean to diſparage 
the ſcience of mathematics. I have faid elſewhere, and I repeat it 

here, that J hold the mathematical ſcience to be not only very uſe- 
ful in the arts. of life, but alſo in philoſophy, if it be uſed as the 
handmaid, not as the mfireſs. But, undoubtedly, very improper 


uſes have been made of it, ſuch as thoſe ridiculed by Swift, in his 


voyage to Laputa ; and it has really been applied to ſome other, not 


much leſs ridiculous. About the beginning of this century, phyſic 


had become mathematical, and the laws of mechaniſm were applied 
to the animal oeconomy, and diſeaſes in that way accounted for. A 
more extraordinary application ſtill of mathematics was made by 
Mr Hutchiſon of Glaſgow to the moral ſcience, and the degrees of 
virtue and vice we were taught to calculate by algebra. In order, 
therefore, to make a right uſe of his art, every mathematician 


ſhould know what the ſubject of it is, which is no other than Quan- | 


tity. If he is ſo ignorant of the elements of philoſophy, as not to 
know what quantity is, IJ muſt refer him to what I have ſaid in the 
Firſt and Second Volumes on that ſubje&, where he will find it de- 
fined, and divided into quantity diſcrete and quantity continuous}. The 
| firſt is the ſubject of OI the ſecond of geometry, which exa- 
mines 


* See what I have Fai upon this ſubject, Vol. i. p. 239. 
+ Ibid. p. 439. 3 Vol. ii. p. 22. 
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mines the dimenſions or boundaries of bodies by lines or figures. 
Beſides theſe, there is a quantity of moving force in Bodies that are 
moved, which the mathematician computes; and this part of the 
ſcience is what i is called mechanics, 


From this decode @ the ſubjects of mathematics, it is evident that 
an inquiry into the cauſe of the beginning or the continuation of 
Motion does not belong to that ſcience, but to another ſcience quite 
different, though, as I have obſerved, ir is by the ſcience of mecha- 
nics that the Motions of Body are meaſured and computed. At the 
fame time, I will let the geometer know, what perhaps he does not 
know concerning his own art, if he has not learned the antient 
philoſophy That it is in one ſenſe the doctrine of cauſes. To 
underſtand this, he muſt know Ariſtotle's diviſion of cauſes in- 
to the material, the efficient, the formal, and the final. Now, geome- 
try, when it defines the ſeveral figures, and demonſtrates their pro- 
perties, ſhows the formal! cauſe of them; for it ſhows that which 
makes them what they are, or, in other words, their nature and eſ- 
ſence, The ſame is true of the ſcientific arithmetician, who defines 
numbers, divides them into ſeveral claſſes, and demonſtrates their 
different qualities and properties. And Sir Iſaac Newton, when he 
has demonſtrated the laws of the celeftial Motions, may be ſaid to 
have aſſigned tae, cauſe of them in this ſenſe of the word. Thus 
far, and no farther, does mathematics go in the inveſtigation of cau- 


ſes ; for, as to the material cauſe, or matter, of which any of its 


figures are compoſed, or with reſpect to the efficient cauſe, by which 


| any of the ſubjects it examines are produced, ſet in motion, or con- 


tinued in motion, or with reſpect to the final cauſe, that is the end 
for which they were produced, and are moved, concerning theſe it 
inquires not, but leaves them entirely to the philoſopher. 


And 
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And here I conclude what J have to obſerve concerning the New- 
tonian aſtronomy, The reader will not wonder that I have been at 
ſo much pains, in this and the two preceding Volumes, to eſtabliſh 
upon right principles this aſtronomy, which 1 confider as a ſy- 
| ſtem of ſcience doing more honour, not to the Engliſh nation 
only, but to modern times, than all our much boaſted diſco- 

veries put together; and I do nor know but that it is the greateſt 
_ diſcovery in ſcience that ever was made by a ſingle man. The true 
ſyſtem of the heavens was known to the Pythagoreans, and was no 


doubt one of the many valuable ſciences which Pythagoras learned 


fromthe Egyptian Prieſts, and brought with him into Greece and Italy; 
and there is good reaſon to believe that theſe ſame prieſts knew the 
laws by which that ſyſtem is governed. But this, with a great deal 
more of valuable knowledge, was loſt in that ſhipwreck of learning 
and philoſophy which happened in Italy, by the deſtruction of 
the Pythagorean colleges there, and of which ſome planks only 
were picked up, and ſaved by the philoſophers of Greece. Anothes 
great diſcovery in ſcience was the logie of Ariſtotle, without which 
we ſhould not have known what ſcience itſelf is. But this like- 
wiſe, I believe, came from the Pythagoreans, and originally from 
the Egyptian prieſts; thus much, at leaſt, is certain, that the 
book upon the Categories, the foundation of the whole ſyſtem, 
was the work of a Pythagorean philoſopher, which Ariſtotle has 


done little more than tranſlate from the Doric to the Attic T. But 


_ thoſe diſcoveries were the work of ages, and of a ſucceſſion of men 
for thouſands of years, in the colleges of prieſts in abt ; whereas 


Vor. WT 1 8 Wi | Sir 


See 3 to Vol. i. p. vii. ; Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. ii. 
P. 262. 3 Vol, iii. Book iv. Chap. 24. where the reader will find a ſhort hiſtory of 
the fate of learning in the different ages of the world, which he may think it worth 
his while to read. \ 


+ Origin and Progreſs of 1 Vol. i. ſecond * page 72. and fol- 
lowing. 8 
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Sir Iſaac Newton 8. diſcovery. of the laws of the Planetary Motion. | 
was that of a Lage man in the ſpace of a ſhort life. 


But, whatever regard I may have for the EO of Sir Iſaac New 


ton, my chief concern is for the ſyſtem of theiſm and natural reli- 


gion, which I hold to be abſolutely irreconcileable with the prin- 


ciples of this aſtronomy, as they have hitherto been laid down; for, 


if it be true that Body can move itſelf in any direction, and with 
an uniform velocity, (whether in a ſtraight line or in a curve, is, 1 
think, of little conſequence), it will be impoſſible ever to convince 
an atheift that Body may not, of itſelf, do the whole buſineſs of na- 
ture, which we know is all carried on by Motion. The diſtinction 


between the beginning and continuation of Motion, has, as I have 


ſhown *, no foundation in Nature and the reaſon of things; nor is 
ſupported by any fact or experiment, as is evident from what we 
obſerve of magnetical, electrical, and chymical Motions ; nor can 


it ever ſatisfy thoſe philoſophers who maintain, as all the antient 


philoſophers did, atheiſts as well as theiſts, that the Material world 
was from all eternity: And, as nothing can be done according to 


rule and meaſure, except by Intelligence, if the Motion be uni- 


form, Intelligence, as well as a principle of Motion, muſt be of 
the efſence of Body ; and, indeed, as all the Motions of the uni- 


verſe are according to ſome rule or meaſure, it ſeems impoſſible to 


ſeparate theſe two. If, therefore, they are not diſpoſed (as I hope 


they are not) to adopt the philoſophy of Strato, "who gave to Body 


both intelligence and a principle of Motion, (two things that never 
can be ſeparated, where the Motion is according to rule or mea- 


ſure f,) which, as I have obſerved 55 would e their ſyſtem 
| very 


* See page 294. 
+ See page 295. 
$ Vol. i. p. 452- 
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very much, and free it from thoſe abſurdities and perplexities with 
which I have charged it, I think it is a duty they owe to their maſ- 
ter Sir Iſaac, and to the public, either fairly and candidly to give 
up their vic inſita, and their firſt law of Motion, upon which, as I 
have ſaid, their whole ſyſtem hangs, or to ſhow that it has not the 
conſequences with reſpect to theiſm and natural religion, which I 


impute to it. 
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Inquiry whether the Motion of unorganized Bodies is by the Supreme Mind, 


or by inferior Minds. —T he Doctrine of Antient Philoſophy, that the 


Dieity does not immediately move Bodies. —Contrary Opinion, that the 


. Deity'as preſent in every particle of Matter.—T he Opinion of the An- 
' tients more agreeable to the general Analogy of Nature.—If the De- 


ty acta at all by inferior Minds, it muſt be in the Movement of Bo- 


dies. To maintain the contrary is making God the Anima Mundi, 


according to the Doctrine of Spinoza. —It alſo makes him move- 
able and diſcerptible.— Bęſides theſe Arguments ex abſurdo, a di- 
rect Proof from the Nature of Deity.—T his to be known only by the 
Study of our own Minds, —The Nature of the Human Intelligence. 
hat Intelligence does not move Body immediately and directly. 


The Analogy of Nature wonderfully preſerved in this Way. — Man 


truly a Micreco/m.—Obj ection from the Ommpreſence of God. — 
Anſwer, 1mo, Cod muft be Omnipreſent as he is Ommipotent, that is 
according to his Nature. — 2do, It i- admitted that he does not move 
Animal Bodies, and therefore is not preſent in them, Difference | 
betwixt the Human Intelligence and the Divine, with reſpect to 


their being preſent with other Minds. — The Doctrine of Plato and 
of the Chriſtian Theology upon this Subject. In what Senſe the hu- 


man Mind is preſent with Object diſtant in Time and Place. be 

Mind goes to the Objects, but the Objects do not come to it—The 

Materialift cannot concerve this, but the Theift may, from the re- 
ſemblance of the human Mind to the Divine, —Objection, That 
the Mind is preſent m + Places, and converſant with Otjects that 

have 
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Have no exiſtence.Anſwer, That this creative Faculty is a Por- 
tion of the Divinity in us, —Difference betwixt the Worlds of our 
Creation and the Worlds of Cod. Fl eee * ig, 


— 


42 1414 


HE next Fa, Jam to treat of 5 in this Appendix, concerns 
Motion likewiſe, the grand agent in all natural operations, 
without the perfect knowledge of which it is impoſſible to under- 
ſtand the philoſophy of Nature. I proceed, in this Chapter, upon 
the ſuppolition that all Motion is produced mediately or immediately 
by Mind; and I am now to inquire; Whether it be the Supreme 
Mind that immediately moves unorganized Bodies, or whether they 
be not moved by inferior W 9 5 OY with them, and in 
- that way moving chem. ooh | 


In che preceding part of this work I have nicimuined the doctrine 
of antient philoſophy,. That, -though the Deity: bè the author of 
all the Motions in the univerſe, having produced the Minds which 
| carry them on, yet he does not immediately move any Body: — That, 
therefbte, there is a principle of Motion, according to Ariſtotle, in 
all phyfical bodies, and which is what he calls Nature That, by 
ſuch a principle, all the Bodies in the univerſe are inoved — That, 
with them, this principle, which he ſays is a ſpecies of Mind, and 
| which I call the Elemental Mind, is alſo moved; but that the great 
| author bf the utiiverſe,' though the author of all the Moone ty it, 
is imme immoveable; and altogether handen from matter. 

On the other hand, it is maintained by Fs for ht opinion 
1 have the higheſt reſpect, that the Deity 3 is the immediate author 
of all the Motions of unorganized Bodies in this univerſe; and that 
he could not be id to be omnipreſent, 1 unleſs he i is preſent 3 in every 
particle of matter in ſuch bodies. 


Ian 


— — — — 
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In the ie hee | I think, it P's be admitted, that my opinion is 
more agreeable to the general analogy « of nature-; for, if it be ad- 
mitted, as theſe gentlemen do admit, that our Bodies, and-the Bo- 
dies of other animals, are moved by Minds of their own—alſo that 
the Vegetable is moved in the fame manner, there would be ſome- 
thing incongruous' and inconſequent in Nature, if other Bodies 
were not alſo moved by Minds of their own, but which 1 acknow- 


| ledge to be a very inferior Mind even to that of the ring and 


as different from it as the vegetable life is from che animal. 


240, If it be neee L. i it hat 0 the Deity "Rt 


not 3 every thing immediately by himſelf, but employs. inferior 
agents and miniſters under him, in what is it more likely that he 


ſhould employ ſuch agents, than in that loweſt office of Mind, the 


ſimple movement of Bodies? 


; ? eee 
J. a rs 27 13 5 


But, 1 1 think Live ren that „ Rode a8 Body | 
moves Body, that is, by Pulſion or Truſion, or in any other way by con- 
tact, or application of ſurface to ſurface, but by acting upon every par- 
ticle of it, hat is, by animating it . Now, to ſuppoſe the Supreme God 
to be embodied, and to be nothing elſe but an Anima Mundi, is, a8 


I think I have ſhown f, downright Spinoziſm, and as repugnant to 


the doctrine of genuine theiſm, as it is to the philoſophy of the an- 
tients ; and it is going but one ſtep farther to maintain, as Dr 
Prieſtley does, that God is che only Mind in the univerſe, and that 
we ourſelves have no 1 nor Minds of any other kind, but are 
mere machines. 


"And. 2 If ; it be true; as I think it ern is, what t Ariſtotle 
has ſaid, that our Minds are in ſome ſenſe moved with our Bodies , 
it follows, as the neceſſary conſequence of this opinion, that the 
Deity be moved 2825 with the Bodies which he moves; ſo that 
: here 


* Vol. ii. p. 47- 1 : | 
I + Page 8. of this Volume. | 
+4 Vol. i. p. 21. 72. 
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| here we have a moveable Deity, and a Deity diſcerpted into millions 
of pieces, as many as there. are Bodies which he animates and 


moves. 


Theſe arguments ex abſurdo, appear to me very convincing ; but 
I will add what I think a direct demonſtration à priori, being from 
the nature of the Deity, ſo far as we can comprehend it. 


That the Deity is Intelligence, every theiſt muſt admit, and pure 
Intelligence, without the leaſt mixture of animal, vegetable, or ele- 
mental life. What the nature of this Divine Intelligence is, we 
cannot know, otherwiſe than by ſtudying what our own is ; for, as 
I have taken occaſion ſeveral times to obſerve, we can know nothing 
of the Divine Nature but from the ſtudy of our own. Now, of our 
own Intelligence we know nothing, nor, indeed, of any thing elſe, 
except by its operations. The operations of our Intelligence are, 
forming ideas, comparing theſe ideas together, that is, reaſoning, and 
perceiving what is true, what is beautiful, and what is good. In 
this way our Intelligence operates as to ſpeculation ; and, with re- 
ſpect to practice, it directs the operations of the animal life, or the 


motions of the body. But, does it move the body directly or imme- ; 


diately itſelf ? And I ſay it moſt certainly does not, but that the 


Body is immediately moved by that inferior life we call the Animal 
Life, but under the controul and direction, as I have ſaid, of intelli- 


| gence, as often as we act as intelligent ne, and not as mere 


animals. 


This, thaw. being the nature of the human intelled, call we 555 
poſe the Divine Intellect to be of a nature ſo entirely different as to 
move Body ? If it did fo, it would not be pure Intelligence; but 
would have a mixture of the animal, or even of the elemental life, 
an eſſential quality of which | is the — of Body: ; and, for the 
ſame 
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ſame reaſon, we muſt aſeribe to it the properties of the vegetable 
life, and even of the loweſt of all that which moves inanimate bo- 
dies, and which I call the Elemental Life. | 


This, I think, is a proof moſt evident and direct, from the nature 
of Deity, That he is a being of ſuch a kind, as that he cannot move 
Body directly and immediately: Nor ought we to be ſhocked at the 
expreſſion, That thereis any thing which the Deity cannot do; for 
it is commonly ſaid, and with the greateſt truth, that the Deity 
cannot act unjuſtly. and maliciouſly, or that he cannot make both 
ſides of a contradiction true; and the reaſon i is, that God cannot 
alter his own nature, nor the nature of things, which is part of his 
nature, and therefore 1 is as unchangeable as his nature. 


And here we may "FAMA how wonderfully the analogy of na- 
ture is preſerved, upon the ſuppoſition of the Divine Intellect being 
ſuch as I think I have proved i it to be, and how true that antient no- 
tion is, of man being a microcoſm, or little world, in which his i in- 
telligence governs and directs, as the Divine Intelligence does i in the | 
great world; but only governs and directs, without operating di- 
rectly and immediately upon matter, or mixing in any way with ſo 
vile a ſubſtance. In this way conſidered, the ſyſtem of nature is all 
of a piece, and Man, who is the image of God here below, re- 
ſembles him as much as it is poſſible, a being ſo inferior « can do. 


The great ended that I have han made to this ſyſtem of mine 
is, that, if it be true, God is not preſent every where, nor that uni- 
verſal Being, which by all theiſts he is ſuppoſed to be; for, as 
Mind, when it moves Body, is preſent with every particle of the 
body, and acting upon it, if the Deity does not move bodies, he is 
not preſent in theſe bodies, nor acting upon them, and conſequently 
Bis Fees and 5 Ne aca even 2 nes is not univerſal, 


— 


But 
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But to this I anſwer, that I am as far as any theiſt from denying 
the omnipreſence of God; but his omnipreſence, as well as his om- 


nipotence, muſt be ſuch as is confiſtent with his Nature. I do not de- 


ny the omnipotence of God, when I ſay that he cannot make an 
axiom to be falſe, or two ſides of a contradiction to be both true: 
And no more do I deny his omnipreſence, when 1 ſay he is not ſo 
united with Body as to move it; becauſe both the one and the o- 
ther are inconſiſtent with his nature: And it might as well be con- 
tended that God is not every where preſent, becauſe he has not local 
ſituation, and does not occupy ſpace, as Body does. In that way 


only Body can be preſent anywhere ; but Body and Mind are of | 
_ natures perfectly different. | 


. Even wle, a, maintain that it is s neceſſary he ſhould be 
preſent in every particle of Matter ſo as to move Bodies, are not 


conſiſtent with themſelves when they admit that he is not ſo preſent | 


in Animal and Vegetable Bodies, which are moved by Minds of 
their own. Now, if theſe may be ſo moved without any deroga- 
tion to God' 8 attribute of omnipreſence, Why may not the unorga- 
nized Bodies be moved i in the ſame manner: 2 


In what 3 FAS it will-be aſked, do I 4 that God is omni- 


preſent? And I ſay he is preſent every where in the only ſenſe in 
which Intelligence can be ſaid to be preſent any where, that is by 


communicating with other Minds, and controulling and directing 
their operations, if ſuch be the power of the Intelligence. It is in this 


| "wy that our Intelligence is preſent with our Animal Life; and it: 
in this way alſo that we are preſent with the Tntelligences of other 
| Men, and ſometimes controul and direct thoſe Intelligences as well 


=> 


as govern our Animal Life, 


*4 
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But here we may obſerve the great difference betwixt the Human 
Intelligence and the Divine. The Divine Intelligence is preſent with - 
all the Minds of the univerſe, the loweſt as well as the higheſt, at 
all times, and likewiſe governs and directs them : Whereas our In- 
telligence can be preſent only at one time with one Mind, either 
with our own Animal Mind *, or with other Intelligences ; nor 
have we the power of directing and governing other Minds, ſuch as 
the, Neat Rs. not even our . een Mind at all times. 


1 he inſiſted the more upon this point of the Deity not 3 
the immediate Author of the Motion of Bodies, that it is a funda- 
mental article of the theology of the antients, whoſe philoſophy I 
am endeavouring to reſtore, particularly that of the Platoniſts ; for, 
among them, the Supreme God, ſo far from moving Body or 
being any way connected with Matter, i is above all Being, even In- 
telligence, and is, altogether incomprehenſible by us, and inex- 
Preſſible, except by his Attribute of Goodneſs, from whence they 
denominated him the To eyaFer Or the Good, by way of eminence. 
From, Him iſſued wos or Intelligence ; and from intelligence , came 
the 5 x0 or Mind which animates all the Material World, Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, and, in general, all Bodies organized and unorga- 
nized. Theſe were the three perſons of Plato's trinity, and the 
Principles of all things in the uniyerſe, of which Plato has ſpoken 


himſelf, but in a myſterious and reſerved manner, being, as I 2 


poſe, one of the greateſt ſecrets which he had learned from the E- 
gyptian ' prieſts. But the later Platoniſts treat the ſubject much 
more f and particularly eres the moſt profound theo- 


* 4 3 


* 


1 ben 

1 is 1255 not . — 5 our own 5 —.— Mind, and then it is fi 0 le- 

race, I think very properly, to be abroad: 
Peregre eſt animus— 


, 
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logian of them all *, Of the conformity betwixt this Platonic 
Trinity and the Chriſtian I have ſpoken in the Firſt Volume of the 
Origin and Progreſs of Language f. What our modern divines 
think of that conformity I cannot tell ; but, from a paſſage of Fu- 
ſebius, in his Praeparatio Evangelica, which I have quoted F, it ap- 
pears to me that he underſtood the doctrine of St John, upon the 
ſubject of the Trinity, and of Plato, to be the ſame. And, if fo, 
it is impoſſible to believe that, according to the Chriſtian Theology, 
the Supreme God is the immediate Author of the Motion of any 


Body. 


And here it may not be improper to add ſomething, in further 
explanation of what I have elſewhere ſaid, concerning the preſence 
of the Human Mind in different times and places, which, though 
I have not made to be. omnipreſent, I have ſhown to be preſent, 
both in places very diſtant from the place where our Body is, and alſo 

| | at 


* See Ennead. 5. Lib. i. Cap. 8. and Lib. ii. Cap. 1. and 2. with the Notes of 
Marſilius Ficinus, who has been at the pains, not only to tranſlate, which was 
a moſt difficult taſk, but to illuſtrate with large notes and obſervations, an author 
the moſt obſcure of any that I know, at the fame time. moſt valuable to thoſe who: 
deſire to enter into the depths of the Platonic theology. By the account which Por- 
phyry, his ſcholar and the writer of his life, gives of him, he wrote as one inſpi- 
red, and would not ſubmit to the trouble of reviſing or correcting what he had writ-. 
ten. See what I have further faid' of him, Vol. i. p. 140. The edition of him by 
this Marſilius Ficinus muſt have been a work of prodigious labour, and which requi- 
red very great abilities, and knowledge of antient philoſophy; and I think he may be 
juſlly reckoned among the chief reſtorers of the antient philoſophy in Italy, but: 8 
which, I am afraid, is loſt 8 as well as in other parts of Europe. 

+ Page 7. 

t Ibidem. There is another Chriſtian author, Cyrillus, who, in the 8th Sack: 
of his Anſwer to Julian the Emperor, gives the ſame account of the trinity of Plato, | 
taken from a work of Porphyry the philoſopher that is now loſt. There Porphyry 
calls the ſecond perſon of Plato's trinity ©; 5ruoveyes, that is, he God wnho. made thi. 
world ;xwhich is perfectly agreeable to the Chriſtian doctrine. 
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at times very diſtant from the time of our preſent exiſtence. And 
it will be the more proper here to make ſome further obſervations 
upon this ſubject, as it will ſhow ſtill more evidently that wonderful | 


analogy there is betwixt our Mind and the Divine. 


When we go back to paſt time, or are converſant with objects in 


diſtant places, it is evident to me that the Mind muſt be ſome way or 
other preſent with the objects, though far removed both in time and 


place: For, how is it poſſible otherwiſe to conceive that the Mind 
can perceive or apprehend them. And it is no anſwer to ſay that the 
objects are painted in our imagination, and that we perceive them 


as we do figures in a picture; for that is no more than a ſimilitude, 


or a metaphorical way of ſpeaking, as when we ſay that a thing has 
made an impreſſion upon our Mind, ſo that we remember it; nor 


is it poſſible that ſuch figurative expreſſions, borrowed from corpo- 


real things, can be underſtood literally of an immaterial ſubſtance, 
ſuch as the Mind. There can, therefore, be no picture, impreſſion, 
or repreſentation of any kind, of the objects, but the Mind muſt, as 


I have ſaid, be one way or other preſent with the things them- 
ſelves, ſo as to be able to apprehend or lay hold of them. Now, 


this can only be in one of two ways, either by the things coming 


to the Mind, or by the Mind going to them. The firft is impoffible, 
and therefore the laſt muſt be the truth of the matter: And the 
Mind muſt tranſport itſelf in a way we cannot explain, though we 
be ſure of the fact, to the moſt diſtant places, and alſo to the moſt 


remote times, and there gg, _ even fuch as have no longer 


any exiſtence. 


The mere 3 or thoſe who have only ſtudied Body and 
its operations, will have no idea of the poſſibility of this; but the 
theiſt, who believes in the omnipreſence of God, and that he ſees 
all things, paſt, preſent, and future, will have no difficulty to con- 
ceive e chat the human Mind may have ſo much of divinity in it, as 

to 
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to tranſport itſelf to diſtant times and places, not to exiſt there all 
at once, as the Deity does, and with other reſtrictions and limita- 
tions, ſuch as are ſuited to the nature of a Being ſo much inferior. 
And, even as to future times, there is not, I think, any reaſon to 
doubt that the Mind of Man may be endowed with an extraor- 
dinary faculty of ſeeing into them; and, even without any miracle, 
J am perſuaded he, in his natural ſtate, had, like other animals, a 
preſcience of ſuch things as his animal oeconomy required that he 


* 


ſhould know. | f 


The great objection that I have heard made to this doctrine of 
mine is, that we imagine to ourſelves places which have no exiſt- 
ence, and there converſe with objects which have no exiſtence nei- 
ther, nor perhaps ever can exiſt, being quite out of nature and pro- 
bability. This, they ſay, frequently happens in our dreams, and is 
the caſe of every poet and caſtle builder, who makes to himſelf a 
kind of new world, in which he dwells, and acts a part himſelf, or 
makes others act. | . 


But my anſwer to this is, that here again we may diſcover that 
there is a portion of the Divinity within us ; for it is from thence 
we derive this creative faculty, imitating, in ſome degree, that 
Higheſt faculty of the Divine Nature, by which it produces worlds 
out of itſelf. And, though theſe worlds of our creation are not, 
like thete of the Divine, material worlds, they are ideal, ſuch as 
we muſt conceive to exiſt in the Mind of the Supreme Archite& of 
Worlds, and ſuch as exift in the Mind of every artiſt among us, 
before the piece of art is executed, that is, incorporated with Mat- 


EF. 


And thus, I think, I have ſufficiently explained and illuſtrated 
what J have ſaid in this and the preceding Volumes, concerning the 
| | principle 
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principle of Motion in inanimate Bodies, and the neceſſity of their 
Motion being carried on, not by the Supreme, but by inferior 
Minds, and have alſo removed any doubts chat may have occurred 
to my readers upon the ſubject of the omnipreſence of God, and of 
the preſence of the human Mind in diſtant places and times. 


Z © H A f. 
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The Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brute, the Foundation of the Philo- 
 fophy of Man. — Z he importance of the Queſtion. — The Deciſion of 
it only to be found in Books of Antient Philoſophy. —There are only 
two Powers of every Mind, viz. the Gnoſtic and the Active.— 

Man different from Brute in both. The Gnoſtic Powers of Man 
and Brute confidered, both as to the Objects of their Knowledge, 
and as to their manner of knowmg or apprehending.—General Di- 
viſion of things in this Untverſe into thoſe which have a real exiſt- 
ence, and thoſe which have not. This Diſtinction further ex- 
pflained. The Difference Shown betwixt the Corporeal Forms of 
things, and their Inward Forms or Ideas.—The former can be ap- 
pre bended by the Senſe only, the latter by Intellect only. —Of the 
Ideas of particular things, and of General Ideas, —The Intellect 
apprehends only Generals, that is, things i in Syſtem, or in Relation 

to one another.—T he Intellect cannot apprehend Corporeal Things, 
— makes itſelf i is own Objett,—Of the different manner in which 
Senſe and Intellect apprehend their Objects. Of the Active Pow- 
ers of Man > and Brute. Purfuits of Intellect and Senſe quite 
different. — The Action: of Man proceed from Opinion, but not the 
Ackiont of the Brute. N Conſe, tderation of Ends or Means in the 

Actions of the Brute. Intellect and Senſe fo di ferent, that they 

mit belong to di Herent Subflances.—This Diſtinction of Subſtances 
in Man, only- to be found in Antient Books. — Of the wonderful | 

5 things which the Brute does 45 N of theſe i Tis: 
' the 
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the Cafe of the Elephant but all theſe things done without Intel- 
lett.—The Brute has no Conception of Mind, conſequently has no 


| Ideas —in Practice, does not act ſrom any Opinion of Good or Ill. 


I he had Intellect, it would be more perfect than the Intellect of 
Man. —The Brute ads from Inſtinct.— Deſinitian of Intellect.— 
This Definition explained. The Brute, being directed by Supreme 
Wiſdom, better directed than we are. The Inflint of Brutes ex- 
plained from the Motions of Plants, and even of Bodies unorganized. 

— The Actions of the Brute ſhow that he is not actuated by the go- 
werning Principle of the Intellectual Life, viz. the Idta of the Fair 


and the Handſome.—The Caſe of the Brutes that are domęſticated, 


fuch as the Dog and the Elephant.—The/ſe have ſome appearances 


of Virtue, fuch as that of Gratitude, but only the appearance. One 
great difference 'betwaxt the Man and the Brute, that the Man zs | 
" diffatisfied with: his Condition, envacs and repines,—but the Brute 
. never does. —T his accounted for. —Porphyry, the ' Philoſopher, of 


Opinion, that the Brutes have Intellect as well as we. — His Er- 
ror accounted. for. O the Orang Outangs of Indra—belived by 


all tbe Indians to be men—live in little Societies propagate 


. with Women, and the Offs prins propagates —One ſcen in the Hland 
of Sumatra by A French Gentlemau—melancholy and diſcontented 


with its Condition, but not malicious. be Orang Outang not of 


the loweſt Species of any Genus, auto other Specigſes. rin of 


the Error which ſuppoſes Different Specigſes of Men, is the not 


aà Species of Man afferent from us. No Diviſion of Man, or of 


knowing the Progreſs of Man.—This Characteriſtic of him, part | 


of the antient Definition of him. From Buſſon : Account of the 


", Orang Outang he faw, he muſt have been a Man—he wanted 
nothing but Speech, which he could not have at hit Time of 


Life. bad more underſtanding than any Child among us.—No- 


ting Out Vanity can hinder us * Serge convinced of the Orang 
| Outang 


0 
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Outang being a Mun. the Orang Outang be not a Man, Peter the 
Wild Boy is not one. —A further Account of Peter from an | Oxford 
nen — Some Reflections upon that Account. 


will conclude this Appendix with ſome obſervations upon a ſub- 

ject, of which I have treated in more than one place of this 
work, but which is of ſuch importance in the philoſophy of Man, 
being the very foundation of it, that I think it deſerves ſome further 
illuſtration. The ſubject I mean is the diſtinction betwixt Man and 
other Animals. 


That it is by the Intellectual part of our nature we are ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed, every body will admit. If, therefore, it be true that the 
Brutes have Intellect as well as we, there is an end of the diſtinc- 
tion betwixt us and them; and we muſt ſubmit to be Brutes, with 


the difference, perhaps, of ſome ſuperiority upon our ſide, ſuch as 


we obſerve among the individuals of our own ſpecies, or even a- 
mong the brutes themſelves. This, therefore, is a queſtion very in- 


tereſting to every man who has any ſenſe of the dignity of his na- 
ture; and I propoſe, in this Chapter, to try whether I cannot make 
the diſtinction betwixt the Intellect of a Man and the Senſe of a 


Brute. But it is only by the aſſiſtance of Antient Philoſophy that I can 
do ſo: For it is a diſtinction that is not made in any modern book of 
philoſophy that has fallen into my hands, but, on the contrary, our 
ſtandard book for the philoſophy of Mind, I mean. Mr Locke's Eſ- 
ſay, has plainly confounded Ideas and Senſations ;: and Mr David 
Hume has even given the preference to Senfations, by telling us 
that an Idea is but a weaker Senſation. Now, if there be no diftinc-- 
tion betwixt Senfations and Ideas, there 1s certainly none betwixt: 
bene and Intellect. 
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It is only by the energies and operations. of things, as I obſerved 
in the preceding Chapter , that we can know their nature and eſ- 
{ence ; an obſervation that holds particularly with regard to Mind, 


or incorporeal ſubſtances, of which we can know nothing by our 


Senſes. - 71 TI. LEES - 3 . 3 ; „„ | 


4 U 


The Mind, bon of men and of brutes muſt neceſſarily habe | 
two powers of different kinds; the one a power by which it per- 
ceives and knows things, another by which it is excited to action, 
and to purſue or avoid certain things. The one of theſe may be 
called the gnoftic power of the Mind, and the other the Practical. 
Now, if it ſhall appear that our Mind and the Brute Mind are per- 
fectly different in both theſe reſpects, there can be no doubt that 


they are Minds altogether different, and that the Intellectual crea- 


3 we call Man, 18 as diſtinct from the Brute a as any one animal 


can be from another. 55 


> To begin with the gnoſtic powers of the Intellectual and Senſi- 


tive Mind.—I will ſhow that theſe are eſſentially diſtinguiſhed, firſt 
by the objects of their knowledge, and, ſecondly, by their manner 


of « peeing in appending, or nen their objects. 


As to the firſt of theſe, there is a moſt comprehenſive diviſion of 
all the things 1 in the univerſe, not to be found in any modern book 
of philoſophy, but laid > we by the Antients as the foundation, not 
only of their phyſics, but of their metaphyſics and theology. The 


diviſion.I mean is that into things which have a real and permanent 


exiſtence, and were from all eternity ſuch, as they are at preſent, 
without change or, variation of any kind. The other member of the 
diviſion is of things which have no fixed or. permanent: exiſtence, 


but are conſtantly changing and varying : Such are all the things 


we perceive by our ſenſes on this earth, which are in a conſtant vi- 


viſſitude of generation and corruption. The former of theſe the an- 


tients 
Page 327. 
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tients conſidered as the only things that could with propriety be ſaid 
really to exiſt ; the other, they ſaid, were in a ſtate ſomething be- 
twixt exiſtence and non-exiſtence ; they could not be ſaid not to 


exiſt at all, nor could they be ſaid to have any real exiſtence, as they 


were not one moment the ſame that they had been the preceding. 
This ſo important diſtinction of things is laid down, both by Plato 
and Ariſtotle, and particularly by Plato, who has made it the founda- 
tion of his philoſophy in the Timaeus * And, indeed, he mentions 
it always where he treats of any aha point of philoſophy ; and 
it is a diſtinction he got from the Pythagorean School, as is evident 
from the fragments of that philoſophy till extant . Now, of theſe 
two kinds of objects, ſo different in their nature, the former, ſay 
theſe philoſophers, are apprehended by the Intellect only, the other 
by the Senſes and the Senſitive Mind: And hence it is that the 
UV wa former 


*The words of Plato are, Er 2 du xar? e De ger rere Nalgerte- Tx Is. Te T5 
OV KEY aitty vit N eur xo xo Tr To iy peereyv ws, ov N ovderorts To e du vonoe Er 
Aoogou TEHANTTOV, HEHE KATH rubra o To * c v ToZy pear” eipbaciu; &xoyou de zar rer, 9 | 
roy xas 4 NU, org Ts ov0trors ov. Timaeus, P-. 27. edit. Serrani. Here the learn- 
ed reader will obſerve that, to what really and truly exiſts, that is, the re 0», Plato 
oppoſes the r. yiyroputrer,. 2 word of common uſe both in Plato and Ariſtotle, but 
very difficult to tranſlate into Engliſh, as well as into Latin; for neither of theſe lan- 
guages has a word to expreſs the preſent participle of the paſſive voice in Greek. 
The only idea, therefore, that I can give of it to the Engliſh reader i is, that it denotes 
a thing in generation, or t yoee, as the Greeks expreſs i it, or, as we may expreſs it 

by a circumlocution, becoming ſomething, but nt yer become any thing. 4 
See a precious fragment of that philoſophy yet preſerved to us, and peinted as 
Plato's works, viz. Timaeus the Locrian's treatiſe De Anima Mundi, (Platonis O- 
pera, p. 94. edit. Serrani), where the reader will obſerve that what Plato calls the 
Tx 0VT&x, Or the Tex ers r, Timaeus .calls dt. See alſo Jamblichus De Vita Py- 
| thagerae, cap. 29. where he tells us that Pythagoras held nothing to be really exiſting 
but what was immaterial and eternal, and which, he ſaid, were the only active things 
in tlie univerſe ; and, as to corporeal things, he ſaid they had no exiſtence, except by. 
participation of theſe immaterial forms or Ideas. See alſo the ſame author, cap. 32. 
towards the end; and Porphyrius De Vita Pythagorae, parag. 46. 
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former are called by the Greek philoſophers „ youTa or intelligibler, | 
the other awoYnre or fenſibles. ; 


But this diſtinction, I know, 1 to be farther explain- 
ed to ſuch of my readers as are not ſcholars, or have not learned at 
leaſt the elements of antient philoſophy; and, in doing ſo, I will 
begin with the laſt order of things I mentioned, theſe being beſt 
Enown to us, namely, the things that are in a conſtant ſtate of change 
and variation, ſuch, indeed, as cannot, with any propriety, be called 
a ſtate at all, any more than that Motion in which they continually 


are; for, that there is no State of Motion, I think, I have very 


clearly proved elſewhere “. 


That the things upon this earth are in that ſtate, (if we will 
pleaſe to call it ſo), and that therefore they are in a conſtant flow, 
like a river, to which Heraclitus compared them z—and that, 
as Lucretius informs us f, the death or diſſolution of one thing is 
the generation or preſervation of another, ſo that there is on the 


earth a conſtant change of the forms of things, is a truth, that 
our. modern philoſophers, who have experimented ſo much, and 


obſerved ſo attentively the operations of Nature, muſt be fully 
convinced of. Now, theſe things, thus paſſing away, and floating, 
as it were, betwixt exiſfence and non- exiſtence, are the objects, 


and the only objects, which Senſe can apprehend: And, indeed, 
if they were not in conſtant motion, they could not even be ſo 


apprehended; for it is only by the action of Bodies upon our or- 


| gans of 3 that we have my ſenſation of any thing. 


But, is there nothing in the univerſe except what is thus change- 
able and unſtable? And I fay there is. And, in the ff place, 
there is the 8 . . theiſt will admit to be without 

bo | change, 

74 Vol. i. p. 530. Vol. ü ü. p. 321. IE Eto | 

+ Ib. i. v. 263. I the + fe thing i the being of 
His book, De Ortu et Interitu. 
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change, or ſhadow of change. 2dly, If he believes that the Mate- 
rial world is the production of Divinity, and not a chance-produc- 
tion, but formed according to a plan of the moſt perfect wiſdom, 
he muſt likewiſe admit that there is not only a material world, but 

an intellectual, in which all the forms, or ideas, of the ſeveral 
things in the material world exiſt, not embodied or incorporated 
with matter. And, /aftly, if he be learned in the antient philo- 
ſophy, he will know that thoſe forms of things, being embodied, 
make what we call the zdeas of things, giving to every thing here 
below life and movement, and, at the ſame time, conſtituting the 
eſſence of every thing, and making it that which it is, and nothing 
elſe K. That there are ſuch ideas of every particular thing, I have, I 
think, moſt clearly proved . And, indeed, the wonder is, that ever 
our philoſophers ſhould have imagined that there could be general 
ideas, if there were not particular, or that an idea could be abſtract- 
ed from any corporeal ſubſtance, if it did not exiſt there T. And, 
lafily, good philoſophy teaches us that theſe ideas, beirig immateriat 
ſubſtances, are eternal and unchangeable, whatever bodies they may 
animate, or in how many ſoever different forms they may appear. 
And, therefore, however tranſient and fleeting the corporeal forms 
may be, the inward forms or ideas continue ſtill the ſame, and there- 
fore are of the number of thoſe things which have a fixed and per- 
manent exiſtence. 


— 


The ene wen is, How are e things of this kind to be appre- 
| hended ? Is it by organs of Senſe? Can we, in that way, perceive 
the Supreme Mind, or Mind of any kind? Can we form any no- 
tion of the intellectual world? Or, with reſpe& to the animated 
forms we ſee here below, can we perceive any thing other than 
4 Vol. ii. p. 71. and following. | | 

+ Ibid. p. 76. 

I Ibid. p. 75.—85. 


ſhape, colour, or whatever elſe affects our organs of ſenſe ? Indeed, 
I hold it impoſſible to conceive that an immaterial ſubſtance can act, 
in any way, upon the organs of ſenſe, in which way only it can be 
apprehended by Senſe : And, as we know but of two gnoſtic pow- 
ers, namely, Senſe and Intellect, it follows of neceſſary conſequence, 
that theſe eternal and unchangeable-things can only be. NET 
and known by Intelligence. 


I have obſerved, more than once in the courſe of this work, that 
our intellect perceives the particular ideas of things only by their re- 
lation to ideas more general, or, in other; words, it is only by Ge- 
nus and Species that we comprehend any thing; and, when we are 
ſaid to know a thing, the meaning is, that we know to what genus 
or ſpecies it belongs. In this way we know all animals, vegetables, 
and minerals, and, in ſhort, every thing that falls under our ob- 
ſervation. And, though we may know particular qualities diſtin- 
guiſhing individuals from others of the ſame ſpecies or genus, yet 
theſe very qualities we know by reference to general ideas of ſuch. 
qualities : And the reaſon of this phaenomenon of the intellectual 
naturc, which I may call extraordinary, as it has never been attended 
to by the philoſophers of this age, is, that intelligence, by i its nature, 
can perceive nothing but in ſyſtem *. And, therefore, as I. have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere f, we are going on, from the time we firſt begin to 
uſe our intelleR, in a continued progreſs from greater to leſſer ſyſ- 
tems, till we come at laſt to the ſyſtem of the univerſe, the contem- 

plation of which, and of its great 9 9 27 is the A . of 
our intellectual nature. | 


he, it appears that ideas can only be apprehended by intellect; 
and, therefore, unleſs we deny, as Mr Hume does, that there is ſuch 


a thing as ideas, nd 7 maintain that what we call Ideas are 1 but 
. \vecker 


* Vol. i p. 60. Vol. K P. 106. 
+ Vol. ü. p. 90. 91. 
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weiker Senſations: or, unleſs we confound Senſations and Tdeas, as 
Mr Locke does, we muſt allow that Intellec, as to the object of its 
Rac 18 perfectly different from Senſe. 


But I go farther, and I fay that, not. only latellect does alone 
perceive the internal forms or ideas of things, but that it cannot, by 
its nature, perceive the external or corporeal forms of things, theſe 
being perceived only by the Senſes, which are moved and affected by 
them. This may appear a very extraordinary poſition to many of 
my readers, who will be ſurpriſed to hear that, by TntelleQ, that ſu- 
perior faculty of our Mind, we cannot apprehend. any corporeal 
thing. But, if we attend diligently to what paſſes within us, we 
ſhall find that it is only by the Senſes that we perceive the bodily 
qualities of any thing, and that all, our Intelle& perceives concerning 
it, is, that it belongs to a certain genus or ſpecies of things. This 
cannot poſſibly be perceived by the Senſe, which can only appre- 
hend the external form; and this being reported by the Senſe to the 
Intellect, from thence the Intelle& infers the Idea or Internal Form, 
which, as I have ſaid, is only known by its relation to other forms 
of the ſame kind; the Intellect apprehending nothing but as part of 
ſome ſyſtem, ſuch as a Genus or Species is. It is therefore true, 
what [I have elſewhere obſerved, that we cannot, with, philoſophical 
exactneſs and propriety, ſay that we /ce a man or a horſe; for the 
truth i is, that we /ce only a certain maſs of matter, coloured and ſha- 
ped in a certain way ; but it is by our Intellect that we percelve it 70 
be a man or a horſe. | | ; 


Thus, it appears Har Intelle& i is as incapable of perceiving | the 
objects of Senſe, as Senſe is of perceiving the objects of Intellect; 
and, therefore, that the objects of theſe two gaoſtic faculties are per- 
fectly diſtinct from one nne and ene the N fa- 
_ *eulties themſelves, 


Before 


Kur ir And Plato is in he . when he fays, as he does 
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Before Thave done with the objects of pereeption of the Intellect, 
there is one object of its perception particularly to be obſerved, as 
diſtinguiſhing it eſſentially from Senſe. The object I mean is itſelf; 


for, as Plato tells us, the eye of the Intellect perceives itſelf, whereas 


the eye of the Body ſees only external objects, but not itſelf. This 
is that prime faculty of the human ſoul, which we call Conſciouſ—- 
neſs. This, Mr Locke, and the French philoſophers, have made to 
be eſſential to all perceptions of every kind “; thereby plainly ſhow- 
ing that they are unable to diſtinguith betwixt Intelle& and Senſa- 


tion, and conſequently betwixt Man and Brute; for it is the great 
2 privilege of the Intellectual Nature, that i it can recognize itſelf, that is, 


can make itſelf its own object. By this prime faculty, we are enabled, 
not only to contemplate our own Minds, but higher Minds, even 


the higheſt of all; for, as I have more than once obſerved in the 
courſe. of this work, it is only by ſtudying our own Minds that we 
can attain to the knowledge of ſuperior Minds f. 


Thus, it appears to be true, what 1 have all along maintained 


through this whole work, that we know fidthing except by Ideas, 
which” are apprehended by the Intellect, and by the Intellect only: 
And theſe Ideas are Subſtances immaterial. The 7deas, therefore, of 
Timaeus the Pythagorean, mentioned in the paſſage above quoted, 


and which he makes the proper object of Intellect, are the very 
fame with thoſe eternal and unchangeable things of which Plato 


| in 
* „n Vol. i. p. 155. ſecond edition. 


+ Vol. i. p. 224- The reader, if he deſires to know more of the Nature of the ; 


| Human Soul, and the difference betwixt it and the Animal Nature, may conſult 
the Author above quoted, (p. 330. 331. ) Plotinus, (Ennead. 5. lib. 3. et ſeq. J, where 
he will find explained that Philoſophy which Plato kept a myſtery during his life, 
but which was revealed by the later Platonifts, particularly Plotinus, as Porpbyry, 
his ſcholar, informs us in I RY lib. 6. cap. 36. 
+ Page 339. | 
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in many paſſages of his works, that we know nothing except by I- 
deas. This is thought by many to be one of Plato's viſionary no- 
tions, his doctrine of Ideas being now generally exploded. But, I 
think, I have ſhown that it is the truth of the matter, unleſs we will 
hold, with Mr David Hume and ſome antient philoſophers, that 
we have no Ideas at all, but only operate by our Senſes: The conſe- 
quence of which neceflarily is, that we have no knowledge at all; 
becauſe things perpetually changing and varying, ſuch as we per- 
ceive by our Senſes, cannot be the objects of knowledge; nor can 
we ſay that what we . of any thing, i , wy more than that 


it is falſe * 


The a I propoſed to conſider, was the manner in which 
thoſe two facuhies operate. And here the difference is moſt mani- 
feſt; for the Animal or Senſitive Nature operates only by the Sen-- 
ſes, or the Phantafia, which is a kind of ſecondary ſenſe, preſerving 
in the Mind the images of ſenſible things, and preſenting them to us- 

on oceaſions; whereas. the IntelleR, ſo far from operating by the Sen- 
ſes, or Phantaſia, is diſturbed by them in its operations, and never 
operates Na e e as when it His entizely mi from both. 


And thus it appears that Senſe and Intellect are verfectly diſtinct, 
both as to the ſubjects on which they operate, and their manner of 


a . 8. 


Ir i is 15 the 3 of acting that every animal 3 or Rare 
ceives, After having examined, therefore, the gnoſtic powers of 
the Animal and of the Intellectual Natures, let us next confider their 
actions and purſuits. And, firff, with reſpect to the mere animal, 
it is evident that he purſues nothing but what is conducive, either to 
the preſervation of the animal life, on to the continuation of the kind: 


Vor. III. 20a | X 2 | Far. 
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Intellectual Mind, is, that every action of Intellect proceeds from 
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For both which purpoſes Nature has furniſhed him with wonderful 


propenſities, or inſtincts, as they are commonly called; and, to 


the gratification of the appetites and deſires, which ariſe from theſe 


propenſities, the ſame Nature“ has been ſo bountiful as to annex a 
great deal of pleaſure. On the other hand, the object, which the In- 


tellectual Mind purſues, i is, as I have ſhown “, the air and the Hand- 


home; and its happineſs conſiſts in the eben ee of theſe. And, 


though it purſue alſo what is u/eful and profitable for the being and 
well being of the animal life, yet it is for the ſake, not of the ani- 
mal life itſelf, but of the To d or beaut iful ; which, — is 
the ultimate object of its 282 in * things T- | þ 


42 


Another material ee in practice, betwixt the Animal and 


An 
„ 


* n 
. * - » 
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* Vol. b. Lib. l. cap. 5: 6. and 7. SHR | - 
+ There is a remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe in Porphyry's Life ag pu- 


bliſhed by Kuſter, and printed at Amſterdam in the year 1707—a work which I think 


of great value, as well as that of his ſcholar Jamblichus, upon the ſame ſubject. Porphy- 
ry there tells us that Pythagoras ſaid that our firſt purſuit ought to be he fair, the hand- 


- ſome, and and what. is of gaod report ; which is perfectiy agreeable to what the Apoſtle 


recommends to the Philippians, Chap. iv. V. 8. in theſe words: Finally, Bre- 
« thren, whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things : are honeft, whatſoever things 
© are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever. 


= things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, think on 


< theſe things.” Nor will the reader be ſurpriſed to find that the pureſt and ſublimeſt 

philoſophy of antient times, from which the philoſophy of Plato and of Ariſtotle de- 
rived every thing that was of any value in them, ſhould be ſo agreeable to the doc- 

rine of our Sacred Books, Our next purſuit, ſaid Pythagoras, ſhould be he uſefull, 
or 2 is profitable in life, that i is, what is neceſſary for ſupporting our animal na- 
And our third purſuit, and laſt in order, ſhould be Pleaſure, but not pleaſure ;. 


| S kind, but ſuch as is of an Intellectual Nature, ariſing from the fair and 


the handſome : So that, according to this noble philoſophy, the ro a ought to be 
the firſt and laſt of our purſuits ; and, I think, I have ſhown, in the Chapters a- 
bove quoted, that the Intellectual Nature can have no other pleaſure or enjoyment. 
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an opinion formed concerning what is good or ill, beautiful or the 
contrary, in the action. When we do ſo, we are ſaid to act from 
Will, which is always determined by ſome opinion formed, of the 
kind I have mentioned: Whereas, when we act from mere appe- 
tite or inclination, without deliberation or opinion formed, we act 
as the Brute does always; for he has no will, but is prompted to 
action by natural impulſe, or py, as the Greeks call it *. 


A third very material difference is, that Intelle&, in all its opera- 
tions, propoſes ends, and deviſes means to accompliſh theſe ends; 
whereas the Inſtinct of the Brute proceeds without conſideration, ei- 
ther of ends or means. i 6 


And thus it appears, that, in the practical life, the Animal is as 
different from the Intellectual Creature, as he is in knowledge and 
apprehenſion; ; and, as we are compounded of the Animal and In- 
tellectual nature, we may obſerve, as [ have ſaid, the ſame differ- 
ence in: our actions. 


From theſe obſervations, I think, it is evident, not only that Senſe: 
and Intellect are quite different in their natures and operations, but 
belong to ſubſtances quite different; and, therefore, that, though they 
may be united in one corporeal frame, which is our caſe, yet they 
ought to be conſidered to be as diſtin, as if they were in ſeparate 
bodies. This is an obſervation; I think, of great confequence in the 
| philoſophy of Man, which never can be rightly explained; but up- 

on the ſuppoſition that our Intellectual Mind or Soul is a ſubſtance- 
diſtin from our Animal or Senſitive Nature, though their opera-- 
tions: be ſo. blended. togerher, that it is a matter of nice diſcernment, 

| X * 2 | KY NS” and 


* See what I have ſaid upon the ſubject of will, and the cific betwixt it * 
the ; det of the brutes, in 8 1. Book ii. Chap. 21. of this Work. 
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and great philoſophical accuracy, to ſeparate them : And it is for 
this reaſon, that, in no modern book of philoſophy, which I have 


Teen, they are accurately diſtinguiſhed. But the philoſophy of Plato 
and Ariſtotle has very clearly diſtinguiſhed them; and, particularly, 


the commentators upon Ariſtotle, have laid down the diſtinction 


| moſt clearly, as I have elſewhere ſhown *. This, as well as other 


things, Plato and Ariſtotle have taken from the Pythagorean School, 
in which the doctrine of the four Subſtances, of which I make Man 
to be compoſed, is moſt clearly laid down, and particularly the di- 


ſtinction betwixt our Animal and IntelleQtual Natures ; and it is 


ſhown that the great buſineſs of philoſophy is to ſeparate theſe two, 
which, when we firſt come into the world, are ſo cloſely united f. 


Thus, I have eſtabliſhed, in general, the diſtincmion berwixt Senſe 
and Intellect, and have applied the diſtinction in particular to our 


Senſitive and Intellectual Nature : And I am no to inquire whe- 
ther che Brute _ not {atelle& as vel as we ; ſo that there is no 


difference 


Vol. ti. p. 137. Zee alſo what 1 have ſaid upon chis ſubject, page 7. of this 

Volume, and page 140. rene Vol. i. and Vol. * 166. and follow- 
gf 7 Nas aLife of Pythagoras, written "HE anonymous 3 and publiſhed by Kuſter 
in the book above mentioned, along with the Lives of the ſame philoſopher by Por- 
*phyry and Jamblichus. In the 62. page of the work, the doctrine of the Micro- 
eoſm, and of the four diſtinct ſubſtances of which we conſiſt, is moſt clearly laid down: 

See alſo what the ſame author ſays, pP. 57. and 38. And Jamblichus, in his Life of 
Pythagoras, p- 184. tells us that our chief buſineſs here below is to free our Intellec- 
ual part from thoſe bonds by which it is fo cloſely connected to our animal part, 
when we firſt come into this world. And to the fame purpoſe, Porphyry, in his life 
of Pythagoras, (parag. 46.) ;* where it is to be obſerved, that, ſpeaking of the Nove, 


which is to be delivered from this bondage, he uſes the word zarazyzagopire, which 


muſt fignify that the Nev; is a thing quite diſtin®t and ſeparated from every thing elle 
in our gangen. 3 | 
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difference betwixt Man and Brute, except, perhaps, in the degree 


of lebe. 


8 Without 8 the diſtinction that I have laid down betwixt Senſe 
and Intellect, and the application of that diſtinction to the caſe of Man, 
it may be ſaid that the compoſition of the Brute is the ſame as that of 

Man, and that he has an Intellectual as well as a Senſitive Nature. 
And for proof of this, many extraordinary inſtances may be given 
of things done by the Brute, which appear to exceed, not only the 
natural ſagacity of Man, but even what he can do by the arts and 
ſciences which he has acquired. A book has lately fallen into my 
hands, which contains more curious particulars relating to the ſaga- 
city of Brutes, particularly of Elephants, than any that I have ſeen. 
It is the work of a French gentleman now living, who was long in 
the Eaſt Indies and other parts of Aſia, and who appears to me to be 
a man of very accurate obſervation *. The Dog, among us, ſhows 
wonderful ſagacity ; and, when he is tamed and domeſticated, does 
things that are very like the actions of an intelligent creature. But 
the Elephant has ſtill more ſagacity, and what we would call better 


natural parts; for, according to this French gentleman' s account of 
him, 


* The Book is entitled, Efais Philoſophiques, fur les moeurs de divers Animaux E- 
trangers, &c. The Author does not ſet down his name; but, from the account he 
gives of himſelf, it appears that he was an officer in the French ſervice in the Eaſt 
Indies, and was much employed there both in war and in negociations with the 
princes of the country. He travelled a great deal in the courſe of theſe employments z 
and particularly, he made the journey from India to Europe by land twice. The 
Book is printed in Paris in the year 1783, and was ſent me from thence by a friend 
of mine, who is there at preſent, Mr Andrew Lumiſden, with a very polite card, in 
which he tells me the name of the Author, but ſays he chooſes to conceal it. I take 
this opportunity of publicly acknowledging this mark of attention in a Gentleman 
whom II very much eſteem both as a man of worth and a ſcholar. He tells me, that, 
| though the Book is not elegantly written, the facts related in it may be depended 

upon; and, for my own part, I give the more credit to the facts that the Author 


does not affect the ornaments of ſtyle. 


8. 
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him, he may be ſaid to be really a ſervant, who will do what his 
maſter directs him to do, even in his abſence. For proof of this, 
he tells us a ſtory, which he himſelf witneſſed, of two Elephants, 
who were employed by their maſters to demoliſh a wall, which they 
did, when their maſters were not preſent, with as much ſkill and ad- 
dreſs as men could have done i it, who had not the uſe of inftruments 
of art. And to this he fays they were encouraged by their maſters 
promiſing them ſome fruits and ſpirits, ſuch as are made in India ; 

for it ſeems the Elephants there have got a taſte and a liking for ſpi- 
ritous liquors. And he tells another ſtory of one, who having been 
twice brought to a French hoſpital; to have a wound he had received 
dreſſed, came regularly of himfelf afterwards, without his keeper or 
attendants. The Elephant has alſo the ſame attachment to his keep- 
er that 2 Dog has here to his maſter, and will do every thing for 
him i in his power ; fo that he may be ſaid to have human ſentiments 
of e and friendſhip, as well bd a human e e a 


But, nevertheleſs, according to the distinction 1 have made be- 
: twixt Senſe and Intelle&, it appears to me CYAN, that even the 
Elephant i is only a better kind of brute. CE: 


For, R the ut r I aſk, Has:the Elephant any conception of 


thoſe inviſible, eternal, and unchangeable things, which, as I have 


ſhown, can only be apprehended. by the Intellect? I do not believe i it 
ever was, maintained that the Elephant, or any other brute, has the 


idea of a Supreme Mind, though! hold that to be a neceſſary conſe- 


quence of Intellect come to the leaſt degree of perfection. But I 
aſk, whether he has any perception of thoſe internal forms which 
| conſtitute the nature and eſſence of all things here below, and pro- 
_ duce the movements of all e and N ? Has 
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he any idea of thoſe forms riſing one above another, and conſtitu- 
ting what we call ſpecieſes and genuſes, ſome more general, ſome 
leſs, till we aſcend to univerſals? I believe it will be hardly ſaid 
that he has; and yet, if he has not, I think, I have clearly ſhown, 
that he has not Ideas, without which it is impoſſible he can be an 
intelligent creature. Does he apprehend things in ſyſtem, in which 
way only Intellect apprehends them? And, /aftly, Is he conſcious 
of what he does? Does he reflect? Does he make himſelf his own 
object, and approve of or condemn himſelf, as we do ? He has not, 
| therefore, the lame gnoſtic powers that man has, 


As to oratice,: there i is not the leaſt reaſon to believe that the ele- 
phant, or any other brute, is determined to action by any opinion 
that he forms of what is good or ill, beautiful, or the contrary. And, 
if it be true, what is ſaid above, it is impoſſible he can have an idea 
of what is good or beautiful, or, indeed, any ideas at all. And 
there is as little reaſon to ſuppoſe that he propoſes ends in his ac- 
tions, and contrives means for accompliſhing theſe ends. | 


And thus, I think, it is evident that, by whatever other principle 
of ation the Brute may be guided in his operations, it is not by In- 
tellect. And, indeed, if it were, his Intelle& muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be an Intelle& of a much more perfect kind than ours: For his ope- 
rations, eſpecially in his natural ſtate, are much more agreeable to 
truth and nature than our actions, and, indeed, are perfect of the 
kind; and he has 2 knowledge of ſome things, much fuperior to 
what we can acquire by any memory, imagination, intelligence, :or 
reaſon, that we are maſters of, of which 1 have  cllevihere Eton : 
ed ſome wonderful Lea 1 tb dT. 


-— 
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See upon this ſubject, Vol. ii. Book iv. Cap. 6. where I have mentioned fm 

wonderful examples of the operations of Inſtinct, far ſurpaſſing any thing that we 


Can 
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If it be aſked, what this principle of life and motion in the Brute 
is, which does ſuch wonderful things? my anſwer is, that it is In- 
ſtinct. If it be further aſked, what Inſtin& is? I muſt have recourſe 
again to my antient books ; for I don't know that there is any thing 
in our modern philoſophy which teaches us what Inſtinct is, any 
more than what Intelligence is. But Ariſtotle informs me that it is 
Mind aQting in Bodies organized or unorganized, but without In- 
telligence. To this principle he gives the name of Nature, diſtin- 
guiſhing it both from God and Man, as [ have elſewhere obſerved *. 


If a more particular definition of lnſtinet is defired, I ſay it is a | 
determination given by Almighty Wiſdom to the Mind of the Brute, 
to act in ſuch or ſuch a way, upon ſuch or fuch an occaſton, without 
Intelligence, without knowledge of Good or ill, and without know- 
ing for what end or purpoſe he acts. Nor ſhould this way of act- 
ing appear extraordinary even to a man who is not a philofopher, 
as we lee examples of it daily in our awry ſpecies : For a Man, under 
the direction of another of ſuperior underſtanding, will uſe means to 
accompliſh an end, without having any idea of either; and, indeed, 


can do by our Intellect or Reaſon. Mut} more mighr be given, particularly with e. 
fpe& to its directing the Animal to find out remedies for any diſeaſes it may have. 
Upon this fudject, chere is an antient treatiſe: publiſhed hy Fabricius, in his Bibliatheca - 

| Graeca,, Vol. iv. p. 296. It is entitleu, re 749, r ara x26. cares lea. It is 
the work of Anatolius, a philoſopher of the. Alexandrian School, and a cotemporary. | 
of Porphyry. . There he has collected a furpriſing number of inſtances of animals 
finding out their own cures, as we ſee the dog does among us. This treatiſe is com- 
mented upon- by 2 learned' German, one Rendorphins, whoſe work Fabricius has 
alfo publiſhed. ——The Indians of North America knew the virtues of many ſimples 
that we are ignorant of; and it is certain that they can cure diſeaſes that we cannot 
cure. Now, this knowledge they have got, as 1 have been well — Foy 
by obſerving the inſtinet of Brutes. 


1 Vc. ii. b. 360. in the note. 
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in my opinion, by far the greater, part of i are deſtined, 1 
God and ee to va governs in that way * 


It will no doubt be objected, that a determination of the Mind 
of the Brute to act ſo variouſly upon different occaſions, can 
hardly be conceived without judgment or intelligence. But, let 
us conſider how Nature acts in other organized Bodies, ſuch as 
the vegetable. We ſee that a vegetable, reared in the corner of a 
dark cellar, will bend itſelf towards the light which comes in at the 
window); and, if it be made to grow in a flower pot with its head 
downwards, it will turn itſelf up into the natural poſition of a 
plant. Can it be maintained that the plant, in either caſe, does 
what it does from any judgment or opinion that it is beſt, and not 
from a neceſſary determination of its nature? 1 BEES; 


But, Funkes, to rate the caſe of 1 unorganized, or inanimate, 
as they are commonly called? — How ſhall we account for the pheno- 


mena which chymiſtry exhibits to us? When one body unites with 


another, and then, upon a third being preſented to it, quits the firſt 


4 
1 


and unites itſe]f with it, hall we ſuppoſe that this preference of the 


one to the other proceeds from a any predilection or opinion that it is 

better to cleave to the one than to the other? or ſhall we not rather 

ſay that it proceeds from an original determination of the elemental 

ming, which moves theſe ſubfignces ſo and ſo upon certain occa- 
ſions ? f | | 


It may be ſaid that phenomena ſo extraordinary can only be ac- 


counted for by the immediate interpoſition of Deity. But this i is re- 


curring to a notion, which 1 hope I have ſufficiently refuted; that 
God is the immediate author bf Motion: And, if this cannot be, it 


1 remains that God has created the Minds of ſuch ſubſtances 


Vor. III. | SETS 5 with | 
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with a determination to act ſo and ſo, upon ſuch and ſuch occaſions ; a: 
and, as the oeconomy of the animal is much more artificial and 
complicated than the oeconomy of either the vegetable or the unor- 
ganized body, ſo the motions of the animal muſt be mych more va- 
rious, but all proceeding from the ſame cauſe, namely, an original de- 
termination of the mind, making part of its nature and eſſence, to 
perform thoſe various motions on different occaſions. Such an ori- 
ginal determination would indeed, with reſpe& to Body, be altoge- f 
ther inconceiveable; and, therefore, to ſuppoſe it to be the effect of 
an original impulſe given to their bodies, is perfectly abſurd, as abſurd 
as Des Cartes's notion that they are mere machines: But Mind 
is of a nature altogether different from Body, and is ſuſceptible of 
modifications in its original conſtitution, of which Holy is altogether 
incapable. : STUTER: 211 10 Hoi in : | 


With this philoſophy « of mine upon the ſubje& of the Brute Na- 
ture, I am perſuaded that not only thoſe. things I have mentioned 
of. the Elephant, but all the actions of the Brute, will, upon the 
ſtricteſt examination, be found to correſpond. The governing 
principle of the Intellectual Life i is, as I have ſhown *, the fair and 
the handſome ; - nor, indeed, can any action, e a from any 
other motive, be ſaid to be the action of an Intelligent Being, but 


only of a mere animal. Now, there i is not the leaſt appearance, in 


any part of the Brute oeconomy that they have any idea at all of 


34 


what is beautiful: Particularly in the buſineſs of copulation, which 


is an eſſential part of their oeconomy, they give no preference to 
one female before another; 3, nor has the female, when ſhe i is in ſea- 


ſon, any predilection of one male rather than another. And, in ge- 


neral, in their whole oeconomy, their, habitations, their eating, 


drinking, evacuations and paſtimes, they ſhow not the leaſt regard 


to what is beautiful, e, or becoraing-, 


* Page 346. 
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As to the brutes that are domeſticated, trained, and diſciplined by 
us, there are ſome of them, ſuch as the Dog and the Elephant, that, 
by their natural inſtin&, are diſpoſed. to attach themſelves to our 
ſpecies, almoſt as much as they are attached to their herds, or to 
their families, in the natural ſtate; and ſome of them alſo are much 


more tractable and docile than others. We are therefore not to 


wonder that the Dog and the Elephant are taught to do ſuch extra- 
ordinary things, (for it is by teaching only they learn to do them), 
or that they ſhow ſo much kindneſs and affectionate attachment to a 
maſter who is kind to them; which is ſuch, that in its effects it comes 
very near to that virtue we call gratitude in Man: But there is this 
eſſential difference betwixt the two, that a Man who has the virtue 


of gratitude, as well as any other virtue, muſt be conſcious of it, and 


know the beauty of 18 now, of this the Brute is incapable. 


There i is one thing to be obſerved 3 in the Brute Life, which, Ithink, 
makes it evident that they poſſeſs not that prime faculty of reflect- 
ing, and making themſelves the object of their own contemplation. 
The Brute is never diſſatisfied with his condition, never envies or 
repines, becauſe he is not conſcious of his own condition, and, con- 
ſequently, does not compare it with that of any other. Whereas, 
diſcontent with our own condition, and envy of that of another, 
makes a very conſiderable part of human miſery. And it would 


make the brutes as miſerable as we, if they could compare their ſi- 


tuation with that of other animals of the ſame ſpecies; and ſtill 
more miſerable, if they could compare it with animals of a higher 
ſpecies, which is further than human folly and vanity goes, at leaſt 
in moſt men; for I believe there are very few who repine that they 
are not angels or archangels, though there be many reaſoners. 
upon the origin of moral evil, whoſe arguments appear to me to re- 


ſolve all into a complaint, that they v were created n and not In- 


telligences « of an higher degree. 
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The ſum of what have ſaid 1 upon this diſtinQion betwixt Man and 
Brute is, that the Intelligence, which governs the Brute, i is not in him as 


the Intelligence, by which we are governed, is in us, but is external; 

and, being infinitely ſuperior to ours, it is no wonder that he i is very 
much better directed and governed than we are. We are not, how- 
ever, from thence to infer, as ſome raſhly do, that the Brute 1 is X 
more perfect or happier animal than we are: For the Brute is not 


capable of the greateſt happineſs, which conſiſts in the enjoyment of 
Intellect, but muſt be ſatisfied with the pleaſures of the animal na- 


ture; whereas we are capable of intellectual pleaſure; and therefore 


are by nature an animal of an higher order, and deſtined for greater 
happineſs, though, for want of cultivation of our Intellect, and by 
the prevalence of our animal nature over it, (not an animal nature 
governed by infinite Wiſdom, like the animal nature of the Brute, 


but by our imperfecl Intellect), we are often degraded to brutes, and 


made more miſerable even than they, . at leaſt for a. certain time. 5 


„ 


I have ellewchere obferred e, that there | is this difference betwixt 
the works of Art and the works of Nature, (among which I reckon 


the Brute 55. that the principle of movement in the one is from 


3191 


| 'withour, whereas the principle of movement in the other is from 


within. "Man being an animal as well as.the Brute, ſo far reſembles 
the Brute, that his principle of movement is alſo from within; but 


that principle i in him is directed by Intelligence, which is alſo within | 
| Him, and is his own ; ' whereas the Brute is directed by Intelligence a 


from without, which has ſo formed his principle of movement, that 
it acts by Intelligence, though without Intelligence, according to 
a diſtinction 1 have made i in koothet place t. Ser we may con- 

: | a FUN 9 .  ceive 


„ „ 


. 
+ See Vol. ii. p. 1 e have - fully 33 the difference 
-which Ariſtotle makes betwixt Nature and Man, and Nature and Art. 


t Thid. p. 367. 
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ceive a work of Art, not only to be formed and contrived by Intelli 
gence, but to have its movements directed by Intelligence, and theſe 
very various and complicated, ſuch as thoſe of the Brute are. A gen- 

tleman told me, that he ſaw in Preſburgh in Hungary, a machine of 
the human form, ſo contrived, that it played at cheſs, and at that 
game beat another gentleman in company, who was a good player: 
And this automate was ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that its movements 
had all the appearance of originating from within, like thoſe of the 
Brute; at leaſt, the gentleman, who ſaw. it, could not diſcover any 
thing from without, from which the movement came “. And we 
need only ſuppoſe that the movement did really come from within, 

as it appeared to do, and then it would be a perfect Brute; which 


though human art cannot form, it is not to be wondered that it 


ſhould be the work of Divine Wiſdom. 


8 have inſiſted the A, this en betwixt us and the 
Brute, not only becauſe. I do not find it explained in any mo- 
dern book of Fa but becauſe I obſerve an antient phi- 
loſopher 


. There i is an account of this eds n in the Eleventh Volume of the 
bs Edinburgh Weekly Magazine for 1771, p. 196. contained in a letter from the Rev. 
M. Louis Dutens, tranſlated from the French, in which many curious particulars are 
mentioned concerning this Automate, and this, among others, that, when the 
author, who played a game with it, made a falſe movement, by giving the Queen 
the move of a Knight, the wooden gentleman was not to be impoſed upon in that 
way, but took up the Queen, and put her in the place ſhe had been removed from. 
- He adds, that the artiſt, whom he calls Kemple, withdraws at any diſtance you pleaſe, 
and lets the figure make four or five movements ſucceſſively, without approaching it. 
He further ſays, that the moving force, in this Automate, is produced by the artiſt 
| winding up, from time to time, the ſprings of the arm, which moves the men. 9 | 
this moving force, he ſays, is quite diſtinct from what he calls the guiding force: 

ſo. far this machine reſembles both Man and Brute. 'There were two 3 
ſhown in Edinburgh ahout nine or ten years ago, and, I ſuppoſe, in other towns of 

Yeitains who played tunes upon the > Corſon ute: 1 in parts. 
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loſopher of later times, I mean Porphyry, one of the greateſt phi- 
loſophers of the Alexandrian School, has maintained, in his trea- 
tiſe De Abſtinentia, that the Brutes have Intelligence as well as 


we, different from ours only in degree. And this opinion he 


pretends to ſupport by the authority of Plato and Ariſtotle. But 
in this he is certainly miſtaken; for it is evident that both Plato 
and Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhed clearly from one another the Novs and the 
+vXn, that is, Intelligence and Animal Li ie. And Ariſtotle particu- 
Jarly has ſaid, in ſo many words, that the Nous, or Soul, is ſomething 
divine, and has qualities, when in a ſtate of ſeparation from the 
body, quite different-from thaſe of the animal life“. And the ſame 
is the doctrine, as I have obſerved x 7% of an older and better ſchool of 
- "philoſophy than either that of Plato or Ariſtotle, I mean that of Py- 
thagoras, the beſt ſchool of philoſophy that ever was in Europe, and 
from which every thing that is valuable in the other two philoſo- 
phies 1s taken, as is evident, both from the teſtimony of the philoſo- 
phers of the Alexandrian School, ſuchas Porphyry and Jamblichus I, 
' who had ſtudied it very diligently in books which are now loſt, and 
from ſome moſt precious fragments of it, that are ſtill preſerved, 
ſuch as Timaeus, De Anima Mundi, and Archytas, Of the Prin- 
ciples of Things, from which Ariſtotle has taken his Categories, be- 
ſides ſeveral very valuable RODS. collected d by Gale, in his * 
ergy M ythologica. | 


| What, I am perſeaded, has led 8 into this error, is 15 not 
diſtinguiſhing betwixt Reaſon and Intellect; a diſtinction which, as 
I have obſerved elſewhere d, the Antients made; but by reaſoning 
they meant no more than comparing. Now, it is certainly true that 
| LE RY Pn | the 
Vol. i. p- 140. 141,—167. _ | . 
+ Page 348. | | 
1 See Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras, and Jamblichus' « Life of the ſame e 


pher, quoted above, p. 348. 
9 Vol. i. p. 101. See alſo Orig. and N of CR Vol. i. Edit. 2d, p. 


81.—109. where the reader will find an explication of the word a«ys;, which is the 
Greek word for Reaſon, as diſtinct from Neos or Intellef. . 
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the Brutes reaſon i in this ſenſe, * they compare together their 


perceptions of Senſe. And, in conſequence of that compariſon, they 


may be ſaid to form opinions, and to determine themſelves to act in 
ſuch and ſuch a way: And, accordingly, I obſerve that Plato joins 


Senſe and Opinion together ; and it is by theſe, he ſays, that we 


know things that have no real or permanent exiſtence, that is, all 


corporeal things, or things of paſſage, that is, in generation and 
corruption . But neither Plato nor Ariſtotle ever ſaid or thought 
that the Brutes compared Ideas, or, indeed, that they had Ideas, or 
any comprehenſion of thoſe inviſible and eternal things, which a- 
lone, in their language, are ſaid to exiſt f. 


Another realon may be given why Porphyry was inclined to maintain 
this opinion, more at leaſt than he would otherwiſe have been, name- 
ly, that, as he was arguing againſt the killing of animals for food, it 


furniſhed, no doubt, a very ſtrong argument againſt that practice, 


if he could prove that the Brutes had Minds ſuch as ours; for then 
the killing and eating of brutes was no better than the killing and 
eating thoſe of our own ſpecies, | 


Having thus defended the humanity of Man, if I may ſo ſpeak, 


it will not be improper to ſay ſomething in addition to what I have 
already ſaid concerning the humanity of the Orang Outang in this 


Volume, and in the Firſt Volume of the Origin and Progreſs of 
Language F. The French gentleman above mentioned, who has 
| Publiſhed 


8 See the paſſage from Plato, quoted p- 339. 

J See what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, Vol. ii. p. 97. Se Thave ſhown that 
| the reaſoning or comparative faculty can only be exerciſed in three ways, viz. by 
comparing Senſations with Senſations, in which way only I fay the Brute compares 

Ideas with Ideas—or Senſations with Ideas. In theſe two laſt ways the Brute cannot 
compare, becauſe he has not Ideas. bo 

+ Second Edition, Book ii. Chap. 4. and 5. 
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publiſhed his Travels in the Eaſt Indies, among other curioſities 
which he mentions in that country, has made ſome obſervations up- 
on the Orang Outangs. He never ſaw but one of them, and that 
was in the Iſland of Sumatra; but he appears to have inquired much 
about them; and he informs us that it is the univerſal opinion of the 
Eaſt Indians, that he is a man, but a wild man, or man of the woods, 
which the name of Orang Outang imports. Thoſe people, therefore, 
in whoſe country they are, and who ſhould beſt know them, are 
all of opinion that they are men and not monkeys, which are ani- 
mals perfectly well known in India, where they are in great num- 
bers: And, accordingly, our author has given us a very particular 
account of their manners, and method of living, the beſt, I believe, 
that is extant; and, from what he ſays of them, and of the Orang 
Outang, it is evident that he did not believe that the Orang Outang 
was of their ſpecies. At the ſame time, he lets us know that the opi- 
nion of the European philoſophers is that he is a monkey; but he ob- 
ſerves very juſtly that in Europe only ſingle individuals of them have 
been ſeen, and theſe, children and in a ſtate of captivity and conſine- 
ment, not in their natural ſtate; whereas, in India, they are ſeen in that 
ſtate; and, as our author informs us, they live in the woods, or upon 
mountains of difficult acceſs, in little ſocieties, which do every thing 
for their defence or ſubſiſtance that can be expeded of men abſo- 
lutely wild and favage : And he fays he was informed by the Ma- 
layſe, and all the other Indians, that, when they are in a ſtate of 
liberty, they copulate: moft willingly with the females' of our ſpe- 
cies; and they added that the offspring of that copulation does like- 
wiſe produce * ; which, if wes puts an end to the _— and i is 


e of their e 


h 


The one whe fave in 6 e e Foonck . kigk,. 90 hs 
twirt eight and ten inches more, that e five Engliſn feet, 
which 


* Effays Philoſophiques, &c. p. 571. 
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which at preſent is near to the ſize of a ſoldier among us. His 


body was covered with hair ſomewhat thicker upon the back than 


before. He was altogether of the human form; nor was there 


any thing in his ſhape different from that of other men, ex- 


cept that his arms appeared to be a little longer than ordinary, 


which he ſays was cauſed by his uſing his hands, as well as his 
feet, when he ran or leaped a ditch, though commonly he walk- 
ed erect. He ſays he ſaw no female of the ſpecies; but he was in- 


formed that they were like other women, and, particularly, that they 


had their monthly courſes. He adds, that it is ſuppoſed by the In- 
dians, that the time of their geſtation is ſeven months; but this 
they do not know with any certainty, becauſe none of them propa- 
gate in the ſtate of captivity “, with which they do not at all agree, 
but continue ſad and melancholy, uttering no ſounds, but ſuch as 
expreſs pain and impatience. They are not, however, he ſays, wic- 


ked or malicious, though very wild; and they come very. ſoon to 
underſtand what they are commanded to do. Their melancholy and 
diſcontent with their condition, he ſays, throws them. at laſt into a 
conſumption, of which they ſoon die: And; accordingly, he ſays, 
the one that he ſaw in Sumatra, and whom he obſerved'to be in this 
melancholy ſtate, died, as he was informed, ſoon. after he left the 


iſland 7. 


From theſe fach, the opinion which our author formed is that 


they are of the human kind, but of a ſpecies different from our's ; 


for he, as well as the other French. philoſophers, have adopted the 
notion of Linnaeus,. that. the human. ſpecies is diviſible into other 
ſubordinate CO - a. notion which muſt appear very e- 


* Tbid. p. FO 
+ Ibid. p. 395.—371. 8 | 
4 See Vol. i. of the ms. and Progreſs of Language; P- 306. Second Edition.. 
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dinary to a man 1% has ſtudied logie and the antient philoſophy. For 
he muſt know how to diſtinguiſh betwixt a genus and a ſpecies, and 
betwixt the loweſt ſpecies of any genus, which is only a ſpecies, and the 
higher, which are both genuſes and ſpecieſes in different reſpects: And 
he muſtlikewiſe know, that the loweſt ſpecies of any genus is incapable 


of any ſubdiviſion into other ſpecieſes; for the animals of that ſpecies 


muſt” either have the ſpecific difference, which diſtinguiſhes them 
from other ſpecieſes of the ſame genus, or they have it not ; and 
betwixt theſe two there can be no medium“. Thus, Man is one of 
the loweſt ſpecicſes of the genus Animal; : the ſpecific: and diſtin- 
guiſhing difference of which is the being rational, and having the 
capacity of intellect and ſcience T. Theſe qualities, therefore, the O- 
rang Outang muſt have, otherwiſe he is not a man; and, though 
he have them in a leſs degree than others of the Fane ſpecies, he is 
not, fot'that, of a different RS, bur © only an inferior aan of 
the ſame f. N | Fe: > | 

3 TY What 


* What. I hare Grid ik concerning genns ey 1 ſhortly God. but it is 
explained at ſome length in che Fifth Chapter of the Second Book of the Firſt Vo- 
lume of che Orig. and Prog. of Language, (Second Edition), here, I will venture to ſay, 
"that the reader will find that diviſion of things into genus and ſpecies, which is the 
foundation of all logic, and likewiſe the nature »f definition, which is eſſential to all 
ſcience, better explained than in any modern book that has fallen into my hands. 
And he may be inſtructed by what is there ſaid, if he be not. one of thoſe great geni- 


£5 4 4 


7 uſes of the preſent age, who think che can do without the g of Tas 


reconinanthi o much; calling it, t © Oktuitum artium maxima, quae docet rem u- | 
e njverfarn —_ in 2 enter n definiendo, ec. W Swe de 
Claris Orat. 149 9 4 1. + 


et Of las hae the « atone oe eee daun and the intelkeFual, 


2 what Bhevs hdabone; e 88. | 

I lf the reader deſires to be more tos informed of the diſtinction betwixt 
Hecific differences and variations of the ſpecies, and betwixt variations of the ſpecies and 
variations of the individual, he may conſult the above quoted Firſt Volume of the 19 


* of Language, p. 307. Second Edition. 
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What has introduced this improper way of ſpeaking, with reſpect 
to the ſpecies Man, is the not having obſerved a progreſs in this 
ſpecies which is characteriſtical of it, diſtinguiſhing it from every 


other, and, accordingly, is made part of the definition of it above 


given; for the capacity of intellect and ſcience, mentioned in the 
definition, ſuppoſes that an animal may be a man, without being ac- 
tually intelligent or ſcientific, though he be not in the ſtate of in- 


fancy but full grown; for it would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that the 


definition of the Peripatetig School could apply only to infants, and 
not to men come to a ſtate of maturity *. Being ignorant, there- 
fore, of this progreſſion of the ſpecies, which I hold to be a fun- 
damental principle of the hiſtory and philoſophy of Man, Linnaeus 
has ſuppoſed that men, in the firſt ſtages of this progreſſion, were 
of a ſpecies different from other men; when he might have as well 
ſuppoſed that an infant among us was of a ſpecies different from a 
full grown man. „„ | | 


The only queſtion, therefore, with reſpect to the Orang Outang, is, 


Whether he be not in what may becalled the infantine ſtate of our ſpe- 


cies ; by which I mean that ſtate, when man, come to his full growth, has 
only the capacity of intellect or ſcience, but not the actual uſe of them? 
And, ſetting aſide what this lateſt French traveller has ſaid of him, and 
many other travellers, who have ſeen him, or had certain informa- 
tion of him, not in captivity, but in his natural ſtate, full grown 
and living in ſociety, I think it is evident, from the account Buffon 
gives, which cannot be ſuſpected of exaggeration, of the one he ſaw, 
and whom he appears to have ſtudied very much, that he was of the 
human ſpecies, and, I think, a good deal paſt the infantine tate. of 
the ſpecies, though he was in the infantine ſtate of. the individual ; 
for he was not above two years of age, and yet he was of greater 

ee, ſtature, 

* See upon this ſubject what J have ſaid in the Origin and Progreſs of Language, 

Vol. i. Second Edition, p. 339. 340. | | 
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ſtature, being about two and one-half French feet, and ſhowed much 
more ſenſe and docility than any infant of that age among us. And, 
indeed, what he did was wonderful in ſo young a child; for he ſat at 
table, did what he ſaw the reſt of the company do, unfolded his napkin, 
wiped his mouth with it, uſed the ſpoon and fork to carry his victuals 
to his mouth, filled his glaſs, and ſhocked with it, as the French call it, 
when he was invited ſo to do: With all this he was perfectly tame 
and gentle, and even kind and complaiſant; for he gave his hand to 
the company to conduct them down ſtairs, and came up to gentle- 
men and ladies to be careſſed by them, as our children do, and 
walked with them with gravity and compoſure *. Now, if it be 


true 


EX Buffon, Vol. xiv. P- 53: See what I have written upon the ſubject of the 
Orang Outang, Vol. i. of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, Second Edition, 


Bock ii. Chap. iv. and v. p. 343- The account which Buffon gives of this Orang 


Outang infant is ſuch, that, if he had believed, as I do, that the Orang Outang 
belongs to our ſpecies, one ſhould have thought that he magnified very much to ſup- 


port his hypotheſis, ſo much as to make him not only a man, ſuch as we are, but of a 


race of men much ſuperior to us. And, indeed, what he ſays muſt appear incredible 
t6 thoſe who have ſo narrow a notion of the human ſpecies, as to believe that all men, 


in all ages and countries, have been, and are ſuch as we ſee them in Europe. But, 


if we give any credit to travellers, who have been among barbarous nations, 


1 (and how elſe can we be informed of thoſe nations), we muſt believe that the 
. children of ſavage men are very much ſtronger bodied, and farther advanced in 


natural ſagacity and underſtanding than children of the ſame age among us. Keopin, 


the Swediſh traveller, relates that he himſelf ſaw a child, the offspring of a woman 


by an Orang Outang, run about as ſoon as it was born, and climb up upon every 
thing that was near it, as I have related, p. 133. And M. de la Broſſe, a traveller 
whom I have quoted in the Origin and Progreſs of Language, Vol. i. p. 277. of the 


Second Edition, relates of this very animal, the Orang Outang, that two young 
ones whom he purchaſed, much younger than M. Buffon's Orang Outang, the one 
of them being no more than fourteen months old, and the other only twelve, fat at 
table, and did ſeveral of the things mentioned by Buffon, contrived to make them- 
| ſelves underſtood by the cabin-boys aboard his ſhip; and, when theſe boys did not 
. give them what they wanted, ſeized them, bit them, and threw them down. 


D ws 


true what Ariſtotle has ſaid *, that it is the Mind chiefly, or Inter- 


nal Principle, which diſtinguiſhes the ſpecieſes of animals from one. 


another, I aſk what was wanting to denominate this animal a Man? 
Buffon acknowledges that he had not only the outward form of a 
man, but the inward principle, being of a diſpoſition and character 
altogether different from a monkey, ape, or baboon, as he has ex- 
plained at ſome length f. What objection, then, could be to his 
humanity, except that, being two years of age, he did not ſpeak ? 
But, do the children of that age, among us, ſpeak, though brought 
up among perſons that ſpeak, and taught as much as their mothers 
and nurſes can teach them? Is it poſſible to believe, if this infant 


had not died about the age of three, but had lived to be a man, and 


had been put to the ſchool of Mr Braidwood among us, or of the 
Abbe de L'Epee in Paris, or without ſuch ſchooling, that he would 
not have learned to ſpeak by mere imitation, though, it is likely, 
more ſlowly than our children do, as being of a ſavage and dumb 


race, and conſequently not inheriting that aptitude and facility to 


learn to ſpeak, which our children have. 


And here I muſt obſerve, that thoſe who have contrived this new 
definition of man, by which they make /peaking to be eſſential to 
| him, muſt maintain that articulation is natural to man; for, if they 
allow it to be artificial, and to be acquired only by teaching or imi- 
tation, then, when we ſay that a man does not ſpeak, we only 
mean that he has not had an opportunity of being taught: And, e- 


ven if we ſhould ſuppoſe that there were ſome defect in his organs 
of pronunciation, or in his hearing, (which is common enough 


at preſent, and is becoming more and more ſo every day), I think 
it would be hard to refuſe him the appellation of a man, if he 
ſhowed that he had the underſtanding,of a man. But the Orang 
| Outang has no ſuch defect, either in his organs of pronunciation, 
or hearing, as has been found upon diſſection; 2 one of them 

I 


* Ion Vol. i. p. 341. of Origin and Wen of . Secoml Edition, 
+ Buffon, ubi ſupra, 


een N p I Xx. Chap. 111. 


I have mentioned“, had learned to articulate. a few words, and 
might no doubt, if he had lived, been taught to ſpeak, Buffon's 
odjection, therefore, to the humanity of the Orang Outang that he 
was acquainted with, muſt not have been, that he had not learned 
to ſpeak, being a child only of two years of age, but that he was 
not capable of learning. This certainly was more than Buffon 
«knew, and is in the higheſt degree improbable. But, ſuppoling 
he had lived, and had never learned to ſpeak, which is the caſe of 
Peter the Wild Boy, I would have Mr Buffon conſider how difficult 
ian operation articulation is; or, if he is not learned enough in che 
"mechaniſm of ſpeech to know this, I would have him try himſelf to 
tpronounce the Greek 9, or the Engliſh 7h. This is what I know 
-he cannot do; and for what reaſon ? not for any defect in his or- 
gans, but becauſe he has not been accuſtomed from his infancy to 
do ſo. And, if this be fo, What muſt the caſe of the Orang Outang 
be, who: never has been accuſtomed to ſpeak at all, and who is not 
of ſpeaking parents, but af a mute . race LN 35 


Iwill only add upon this ſubject of the Via Outang, | that, if 
the reader is not convinced of his humanity, by the accounts of ſo 
| many credible travellers concerning him, whom 1 have quoted i in 
the Firft Volume of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, and alſo 
by the teſtimony of antient authors, whom [1 have alſo quoted in. 
that book, and ſome of them in this Volume, it can only proceed | 
from a ridiculous vanity, which makes him ſcorn to be of a race who 
were once Orang Outangs ; and he might as well be aſhamed that 

- * Page 66. lte 
I See what T have faid, Vol. i: or the Origin and . of An (p. 300. 
of the Second Edition), of the great difference betwixt the children of tlie ſavages 


and of civilized men, in many things, and particularly in a diſpoſition and aptitude 
to learn. See alſo what M. Buffon himſelf has ſaid of the great difficulty with 


which a child learns to ſpeak. ; r 
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he himſelf was once an embryo in the womb, and then an infant, 


very much weaker, and every * more deſpicable, than the infant 
of an 9 ne 


The caſe of the Orang Outang, Lthink, it is iwpollble to di- 
ſtinguiſh from the caſe of Peter the Wild Boy; for, if Mr Buffon's 
Orang Outang was nota man, becauſe he had not learned to ſpeak at 
the age of two, it is impoſſible to believe that Peter, who, at the age 
of ſeventy, and, after having been above fifty years in England, has 
learned to articulate but a few words, is a man ; and yet I have it 
from moſt reſpectable authority, of a man of high rank now living, 


and who remembers very well, being then above the age of twenty, 
and in London, when Peter was brought over, that his humanity - 


was never doubted of, though he had been caught running upon all 
four in the woods of Hanover. I have related in this Volume ma- 
ny particulars concerning this extraordinary phaenomenon, which J 
myſelf obſerved, or learned from others; but, ſince printing that 
part of the work, I have received further information concerning 
him, which I will here give to the public, from a young gentleman 


of Oxford, of the name of Burgeſs, who took the trouble, at my 


deſire, to go and ſee him, and inquire about him. He is well 
known as a ſcholar, by ſeveral ingenious things that he has publiſh- 
ed; and I hope he will contribute not a little to the great work that 
is going on at Oxford, of reſtoring. the philoſophy of the Antients, 
which will be- greatly to his honour, and, I think, very much to the 
honour of the Univerſity, if they ſhall be the firſt in Europe to ſet 
on foot again a philoſophy that has been ſo long extinct, to the 
great loſs, not only of good learning, but of religion; for all, the 
philoſophy, that has been in faſhion ſince the Antient was put down, 


has had a tincture, more or leſs, of Materialiſm and Atheiſm,” 


rr 
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I will give Mr Burgeſs's account of Peter in his own words, as I 
cannot give it in better. After acknowledging, in the moſt polite 
terms, the obligation which, he is pleaſed to ſay, he has to me, for 
giving him an opportunity of ſeeing ſo great a natural curioſity, he 
tells me that he had been twice at Berkhempſtead, to ſee Peter, 
within a mile of which he lives in a farm-houſe called Broadway, 
and that he had got his information from the farmer with whom he 
lives—from the maſter of the Inn at Berkhempſtead —from the peo- 


ple at the Two Waters, a ſmall village, within about two miles of 


Berkhempſtead—and from an old gentleman in Hemſtead, a greater 
village, within about three miles of Berkhempſtrad Then he pro- : 
ceeds thus : . 


<« Peter the Wild Boy lives at a farmer Brill's, at a 6 place, or ra- 
ther a farm, called Broadway, about a mile from Berkhemſtead, 
where he has lived about thirteen years. The farmer ſaid he was 
eighty- four years old. He has a fair clear countenance, and a 


quick eye. He is about five feet fix inches high; and is ſtill very 


robuſt and muſcular. In his youth he was very remarkable for his 


ſtrength. He is faid to have ſometimes run ſeventy or eighty miles 


a-day. His ſtrength always appeared fo much ſuperior, that the 
ſtrongeſt young men were afraid to contend with him: And this 

firength continued almoſt unimpaired till about a year and a half a- 
go, when he was fuddenly taken ill, fell down before the fire, and 
for a time loft the uſe of his right fide ; ſince which, it has been vi- 
fibly lefs than befbre. The farmer told me that his portrait has been 
lately ſeveral times taken. A print of him would be a great curi= 
pan and an worn ras to mm”—_ book. 

3 els get no e of the old woman 8 you men- 
tioned ; but I met with an old gentle man, a ſurgeon, at Hempſtead, 
who remembers to. have ſeen Peter in. London, between. the years 

++ :: og 1724 
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1724 and 1726. He told me, that, when he firſt came to England, 
he was particularly fond of raw fleſh and bones, (he is at this day 
very fond of a bone, with which he will amuſe himſelf for a long 


time after it has been picked by any other perſon) ; and that he was 


then always drefled in fine clothes, (the drefs he remembers him in 
was green and gold), of which Peter ſeemed not a little proud. He 
{till retains his paſſion for finery, fine curtains, clean breaches, 
ſmart hat, &c.; and, if any perſon has any thing ſmooth or ſhi- 
ning in his dreſs, it will ſoon attract his notice, and Peter will ſhew 

his attention by ſtroaking it. He is not a great eater, At dinner, he 
is commonly content with a bit of pudding or meat. He is fond 
of water ; after he has drunk his breakfaſt of tea, or even of milk, 
he will often go out ro the pump, and drink ſeveral draughts of 
water. He is not fond of beer; and, till lately, he would not 
drink it: But he is very fond of all kinds of ſpirits, particularly 


gin; as he is allo of onions, which he will eat like apples. He 


does not often go out without his maſter ; but he will ſome- 


times go to Berkhemſtead, and call at the gin-ſhop. They always 


know his errand, and will treat him. It is one of the moſt power- 
ful means to perſuade him to do any thing with alacrity, to ſing 
with ſpirit, &c.: Hold up a glaſs of gin, at the time you tell him to 
ſing better and louder, and he will undoubtedly ſmile and raiſe his 
voice. He cannot bear the taſte of phyſic, nor the ſight of an apo- 
thecary who once attended him. He will not take phyſic, but un- 
der ſome great diſguiſe, ſuch as gin. | | 


2x If he hears any avikle, he Al clap his hands, and throw his: 

head about in a wild frantic manner. He has a very quick ſenſe of 
muſic, and will often repeat a tune after once hearing. When he 
has heard a tune, which is difficult, he continues humming it for a 
long time, and he is very uneaſy till he is maſter of it. He can 


fing a great many tunes; ; and will always change che tune when 1 
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the name only of another tune, with which he 1s acquainted, is men- | 
tioned to him. He does not always hit upon the tune at once 
which is aſked, but he corrects himſelf eaſily with the leaſt aſſiſt- 


He underſtands every thing that is ſaid to him by his maſter and 
miſtreſs ; and ſhows, by his countenance, that he knows when you 
are talking of him; but, in general, he takes very little notice of a- 
ny thing, which does not attract his notice by its finery, ſmooth- 
neſs, &c. While I was with him, the farmer aſked ſeveral que- 
ſtions, which he anſwered rapidly, and not very diſtinctly, but ſuf- 
ficiently ſo as to be. underſtood even by a ſtranger to his manner. 
Some of the queſtions were, Who is your father ?—King George. 
What is your name ?—Pe-ter ; (he always pronounces the two ſyl- 
lables of his name with a ſhort interval between them). What is 
that ?—-Bow-wow, (for the dog). What horſe will you. ride upon: ? 
—Cuckow ; (This is not the name of any of their horſes, but it is 
2. name with which he always anſwers that queſtion ; perhaps it 
Vas the name of one of his former maſter's horſes). What will you 

do with this? (tea, gin, &c.)—He will put his hand to his mouth. 
If you point to his beard, noſe, or mouth, and aſk what is that, he 
will tell you plaialy. His anſwers, [ think, never exceed two words ; 
and he never ſays any thing of his own, accord. I forgot to men- 8 
tion, that he has been taught alfo to ſay, when. he is aſked, What 
are you ?— Wild man. Where were you found :- Flannoser. Who 

found you ?—King George. If he is told to tell twenty, he will 

count the number exactly on his fingers, with an indiftin& ſound: at 
each number; but, after another __— he will, pid __ two, 
three, &c. n nee 171 wits 


. 66 Till laſt 5 (17842), which was. ſoon aften his iuneſs, he 
e ſhewed. WOW: e e by che ipfluence of the 
_ ſpring, 
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ſpring, and would ſing all day long, and, if it was clear, half the 
night. He is very much pleaſed with the appearance of the moon 
and the ftars. He will ſometimes ſtand out in the warmth of the 
ſun, with his face thrown up to it, in a very difficult and ſtrained 
attitude; and likes ro be out in a ſtarry night, if it be not cold. 
Upon hearing this, a perſon would naturally inquire, whether he 
has, or appears to have, any idea of the great Author of all theſe 
wonders ? Indeed, I thought it a queſtion of ſo much curioſity, 
that, when I had left Broadway for ſeveral miles, I rode back to 1n- 


quire whether he had at any time betrayed the leaſt ſenſe of a Su- 


perior Being. They told me that, when he came into that part of 
the country firſt of all, he was ſent to ſchool for ſome time, and dif- 
ferent methods were employed to teach him to read, and with it the 
principles of religion ; but all in vain : He learnt nothing; nor did 
ah ever ſhow wy conſciouſneſs of a God from his own feelings. 


3 K He is very fond of fire ? and is often inimging in fewel, which 


he would heap up as high as the fire-place would contain it, if he 
was not prevented by his maſter. He will fit in the chimney cor- 
ner, even in the midſt of ſummer, while they are brewing with a 
very large fire, which is ſufficient to make another perſon, faint who 
ſits there long, He will often amuſe himſelf, by ſetting five or fix 
chairs before the fire, and placing himſelf in every one of them in 
their turns, as his love of variety prompts. him to change his 


He is extremely BR tempered, except in 3 hr gloomy 
weather ; for he is very ſenſible of the change of the atmoſphere. 
He is not eaſily provoked ; but, when he has been made. very angry 


by any one, he would run after them, making a ſtrange noiſe, with 


his teeth fixed into the back of his hand. I could not find that he 


| had ever done any YO in the houſe, except that when he firſt 


A4 1 | came 
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came over, he would ſometimes tear his bed clothes to pieces, which 
it was long before he was reconciled to. He has never, (at leaſt 
ſince his preſent maſter has known him), ſhown any attention to 
women ; and I am told he never did, except when he was purpoſely | 
and Jocoſely forced into an amour, ; 

FE He has run away ſeveral times fince he has been at Broadway, 
but not ſince he has been with his preſent maſter. He was taken up 
for a ſpy in Scotland, in 1745, or 1746: As he was unable to ſpeak, 
they ſuppoſed him obſtinate, and he was going to be confined, and 
was threatened with puniſhment for contumacy ; but a Lady, who 
had ſeen him in England, told them who it was, and directed them 
where to ſend him. Some ſay he was found at Norfolk. When he 
ran away from his maſters, he uſed to live on raw herbage, berries, 
and young tender roots of trees. The old people at the 7wo Waters 
told me a circumſtance, which, as they could not, I think, have col- 
lected from his information, may have only the authority of conjec- 
_ tural tradition, that, when he ran nn he ne N the | 
cou of the clouds. | | 


Of the rere who are about biw, 1 he is peldeulary attached to 
his maſter. He will often go out with him and his men into the 
field, and ſeems pleaſed in being employed in any thing which can 
aſſiſt them. But he muſt always have ſome perſon to direct his ac- 
tions, as you may judge by the following circumſtance. Peter was: 
employed one day with his maſter in filling a dung-cart. His ma- 
ſter had occaſion to go into the houſe for ſomething, and left Peter 
to finiſh the work. The work was ſoon done. But Peter muſt have 
ſomething to employ himſelf; and he ſaw no reaſon why he ſhould 
not be-as uſefully: employed m-emptying the dung out as he was in 
putting it inte the” cart. When his e came _ he found the 

* 01 Gage 1 | | cart 
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cart nearly emptied again; and learned a leſſon by 1 it, which he ne- 
ver afterwards neglected. 


„ Theſe were all the circumſtances which I was able to collect; 
and I ſhall be happy if they afford you any ſatisfaction.“ 


From this account of him, it is evident that he is not an idiot, as 
ſome people are willing to believe him to be, but ſuch a man as 
one ſhould expect a mere ſavage to be, that-is, a man that has not 
the uſe of ſpeech, and is entirely uninſtructed in all our arts and 
ſciences. What alone can induce any one to believe him an ideot, 
is that he has not learned in ſo long a time to ſpeak, though he was 
ſent to ſchool, and, as it is ſaid, much pains taken upon him. But, 
in the „ißt place, it is to be conſidered that he was about fifteen, as 
the Newſpapers ſay, when he was catched and brought ro England, 


and much older, if we believe the account of his age given by the 


farmer, with whom he lives. Now, though articulation be learned 
by infants, whoſe organs are tender, ſoft, and pliable, by imitation 
only, or at leaſt without much trouble in teaching them, yet, when 
they grow up, and their organs become hard, and leſs flexible, they 
cannot learn by imitation merely, nor by teaching without much diffi- 
culty, if at all, as is evident from the caſe of thoſe who have been 
brought up in civilized nations, and accuſtomed to ſpeak from their 
infancy, and yet cannot pronounce certain articulate ſounds, be- 
cauſe they have not learned to do it when they were infants. Thus, 
a Frenchman, as I obſerved before, cannot pronounce the Greek 
©, or the Engliſh th, nor an Engliſhman the aſpirated ebe, 


of the N that is the Xa 


2 The pa that Peter got, was not ſuch as, I think, could 
have taught him to ſpeak when he was ſo far advanced in life, if 
he had had the beſt natural parts, and a greater diſpoſition to learn, 


— e 
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than can le expected in any. Savage, who, not perceiving the im- 
mediate utility of ſpeach, either for ſuſtenance or ſelf-defence, will 
not be diſpoſed to take ſo much trouble as is neceſſary to learn an 
art fo difficult to be learned, eſpecially at an advanced time of life, 
And, therefore, I rather wonder, that, at a common country ſchool, 
ſuch as Peter was put to, he has learned ſo many words, many more 
than I thought he had known, till I got this information from Mr 
Burgeſs: And it appears that he has learned alſo the uſe of num- 
bers to a certain degree; and his progreſs in muſic would appear to 
me very wonderful, if I did not know that muſic was much more 
natural to Man than articulation. But, even with reſpect to it, I 
can have no doubr, but that, if he had been taught by ſuch a maſter 
as Mr Braidwood, he would long before now have ſpoken very per- 
fectly. But, even from Mr Braidwood, he could not have learned by 
imitation merely, nor even by precept; for Mr Braidwood muſt not 
only. bave ſhown him, by his own example, the poſition and confi- 
guration of the organs neceſſary for pronouncing ſuch and ſuch 
ſounds, but he muſt have laid hands upon him, as he does upon his 
deaf ſcholars, and put his organs in the proper polition, at leaſt as 


: many of them as he could reach in that way. 


7 to Religion, I think it it is impoſkble that a an a, whoſe In- 


"telle&t is only forming, and not yet formed, can have any notion of 
a Deity, which certainly does not belong to the Animal but to the 


Intellectual Nature: So that all we can ſay of the religion of a per- 
fect Savage is, that he has the capacity of being religious, as well 
as of becoming an intelligent creature; and, therefore, it might be 
added, if it were neceſſary, to the Peripatetic definition of a man, 
that he ts fi ured of i ay as well as da intellect and rs | 


The only objeftion 6 We to the eredibility of what i is re- 
lated-of Peter in his wild ſtate in the Newſpapers, is, that it is ſaid 
; | | | he 
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he fed upon graſs, and moſs of trees“. Of this objection I have 
taken notice already f: And I will add here, that thoſe who main- 
tain that Man cannot live upon herbage, or vegetable food of any 
kind, appear to me to confound the Man of God and Nature with 
the artificial animal he has made himſelf, and to be as ignorant of 
the. hiſtory as the philoſophy of Man. Diodorus Siculus relates that 
the firſt men in Egypt ate graſs and roots that grew in the marthes : 
and there 1s one root particularly that he names, and calls it 
agroſits, upon which he ſays cattle fatten, and which, in thoſe very 
antient times, nouriſhed men: And the memory of that food was pre- 
ſerved, even in his time, in Egypt ; for-men, when they preſented 
themſelves before the Gods, had of that herb in their hands. And 
it was not, he fays, till later times, that Iſis taught them the 
uſe of the lotus for bread ; the memory of which was alſo preſerved 
in all the monuments of that Goddeſs, Beſides theſe facts, of 
ſo great antiquity, but which, I am perſuaded, Diodorus relates 
from good information, and were confirmed, as I have juſt now 
ſaid, by rites and ceremomes, praiſed in his time, he in- 
forms us of what muft have fallen under his own obſervation, 
that the children in Egypt fed upon reeds; and other aquatic plants, 
| which grew in the river and marſhes f. And not only in Egypt, 
but in India, as Arrian relates upon the authority of Megaſthenes, 
who appears to have known more of India than any man of the 
antient warld, the Indians, before they were civilized and taught 
arts by Bacchus, fed upon the barks of trees: And, in later times, 
as late as when Megaſthenes wrote, he ſays that the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts fed in the ſame way . And, in Arcadia, Pauſanias relates, 
* Page 58. of this Volume. 
+ Page 66. | 
+ See Volume Firſt of the Mie and Progreſs of Language, p. G05. of the Se- 


cond Edition. 
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that, as Iſis firſt taught the Egyptians to eat _ fo Pelaſgus firſt 
taught the Arcadians to eat beech maſt *, 


To come down to later times, Dion Caſſius, the Roman hiſtorian, 
who gives us the beſt account of North Britain that we have 
from any antient author, having probably been there with the Em- 
peror Severus, whoſe ſecretary he was, relates'that the antient Cale- 
donians fed in part upon the bark of trees T. And, even among ci- 
vilized nations, ſuch : as the Romans, it appears to have been under- 
ſtood that men could live upon that food: For Caeſar's ſol- 
diers, when they were beſieging Pompey at Dyrrachium, and very 
hard put to it for want of proviſions, ſaid that they would rather 
live upon bark of trees, than ſuffer Pompey to eſcape . And, to 
come down to our own times, Captain Cook relates that the people 
of New Caledonia uſed for food the bark of a certain tree, Which 
his 3 ue and did not find ee en ? 


-# I hands been told; that the. cap of a man ſhaping he he cannot 
ſubſiſt upon herbage, or upon bark of trees. But this I hold to be 
a miſtake; at leaſt, I have met with no anatomiſt who would un- 
dertake to ſhow there was ſuch a difference betwixt the anatomy of 
a horſe and of a man, that a horſe could ſubſiſt upon herbage, but 
not a man; and, if the anatomiſts were of another opinion, I ſhould 
have a great ſcruple, upon nice anatomical obſervations, to reject 
facts ſo atteſted as thoſe I have mentioned. If, therefore, it had 
been ſaid, that he only fed upon herbage, and the moſs or barks of 
trees, it would not have been at all incredible. But that is not 
faid : 80 that we muſt ſuppole, that when he could find fruits or 


roots, 


„ Pauſanias, Lib. viii. in initio. 
+ Lib. 76. cap. 12. | 
+ De Bells Ciuili, Lib. iii. Cam 41. 
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roots, he would feed upon them likewiſe ; and, accordingly, asg to 


roots, Dean Swift, in the account above mentioned, ſays that he; 


was ſo * in finding truffles, that a dog was an aſs to him * 


Setting = de, therefore, the teſtimony, both 1 authors ad 
modern travellers, I think theſe two inſtances, the one of the Orang 
Outang child, whom we muſt believe to be a human creature, if we 
give credit to what Mr Buffon relates, or, if we will not go ſo far as 
even to France for information concerning our own ſpecies, the other 
of Peter the Wild Boy, whom every one among us may ſee with his own. 
eyes, muſt convince even thaſe, who believe nothing of antient times 
or remote countries, that men are not, nor have not been always 
the ſame, in all ages, and all nations, ſuch as we ſee them at preſent 
in Europe—As to the philoſopher who knows that we are com- 
pounded of two ſubſtances quite diſtinct, the Animal and Intellec- 
tual Mind, he cannot have the leaſt doubt that there is a progreſs. 


in the Jpectes. as well as in the individual; and that the Animal muſt 


at firſt predominate in both, and the Intellectual Nature be produ- 


ced only at laſt, ſlowly even in the individuals ameng us, who learn 
both by imitation and teaching, but infinitely more ſlowly among. 


perfect Savages, who muſt invent and teach themſelves every 


thing. 


— 


1 i What 


In an Edition of Swift's works, in 175 1, printed in London by C. Bathurſt, I 
find that the account of Peter is faid to be the work of Dr Arbuthnot, which ſhould 
give it an additional credit, as he had the keeping of him; and, as there is not the 


leaſt inſinuation there that he was an idiot, I am convinced that no man, at that 


time, believed ſo; nor do I think it is poflible that any man who ſees him at pre- 
ſent can be of that opinion. The fact which Mr Burgeſs obſerves of his fiſt filling a: 
dung cart, and then emptying it, only ſhows that he knew nothing of farming: 
And, as that was the caſe, it was natural enough, that having ſeen a dung cart emp- 
8 as well as filled, he ſhould do both. 
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What changes we have undergone: in a prior ſtate of our exiſt- 
ence, and wWllether we have riſen in that ſtate, or fallen to what we 
now are, and what progreſs we are to make in the life to come, are 
e the which do not rr to chis Part of my work. 
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